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ABSTRACT 



Wright, William Ronald. Ph.D., Purdue University, January 
1970. Environmental Press as Perceived by High School Stu- 
dents and Its Relationship to Organizational Climate. 

Major Professor: Norbert J. Nelson. 

Two major problems were researched: (1) whether the 

environment of a school as perceived by its stuutnts re- 
lates to the organizational climate of a school as per- 
ceived by its faculty; and (2) whether certain components 
of the educational institution (organization, program, hu- 
man resources and material resources) relate to faculty 
perception of organizational climate and to student percep- 
tion of environmental press. The research rationale for 
the study involves concepts subsumed from the Logical Struc- 
ture Theory (LST) . The theory identifies the component 
parts of the school, and notes interactions among the parts 
as well as the forces that may impinge upon or influence it. 

The population for the study consisted of principals, 
teachers, ancillary personnel and students from public sec- 
ondary schools in 22 counties in northwest-central Indiana. 
The sample included 595 staff members and 888 students from 
18 schools in 17 school corporations. 

Instruments used to gather data were: (1) the Organ - 

izational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) , 
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completed by the professional staffs of the cooperating 
schools; (2) the Hig h School Press Index (IISPI), completed 
by a student sample from each school; and, (3) the Judges 
Rating Scale (JRS), completed by five selected and trained 
judges. Supplementary information about each school was 
obtained from the Principals Data Report Form and from a 
tape-recorded structured interview with the principal of 
each cooperating school. This information was used by the 
judges in their preparation for completing the JRS, 

The Pearson Product -Moment Correlation Procedure was 
used to test the relationship between (1) environmental 
press and organizational climate and (2) tho seJected com- 
ponents of the LST and the two perceptions of school en- 
vironment, A p<,10 was arbitrarily deemed an acceptable 
level of significance for the correlation coefficient. 
Univariate and multivariate regression analysis procedures 
were used to determine the predictive capabilities of the 
OCDQ and IISPI for the sample studied. Analysis of vari- 
ance tested the hypothesis that a relationship existed be- 
tween student perception of environmental press by grade 
level within the same school and between different schools 
Data analyses indicated that student and faculty per 
ceptions of the school environment correlated (r = -.37, 
a = .10). For the population, with a known OCDQ score, 
the regression equation = .4679X + 9.4 can be used to 
predict a press score. When the press score is known, the 
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equation Y 2 = -.2967X + 30.07631 can be used to predict a 
climate score. When testing the relationship between the 
organization, program, liuman resources and material re- 
sources components respectively, and climate, only organi- 
zation correlated significantly with climate. None of the 
components correlated significantly with press. The re- 
gression analysis applied to these relationships provided 
no meaningful prediction equations. The tests made to de- 
termine if students at different grade levels, in the same 
school and in different schools, perceived environmental 
press similarly verified, in both cases, tliat they did. 

The major implications of the study are: (1) that 

where conditions of an "open" climate are made to operate 
for the faculty the result may be a "high" press on stu- 
dents; and, (2) that some modification of tlie concepts, 
hypotheses and/or quantification of the hST components 
assessed in this study should be made if tliey are to pro- 
vide the educator with a source of variables that inter- 
vene to shape the environmental setting. 
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CHAPTl-R I 
INTRODUCTION 

There is today much interest among educators in ex- 
panding their under s tand ing of how the environment in 
schools relates to their task, Of special concern is that 
asf>ect of ecology that deals with social climatei particu- 
larly that which is described as organizational climate. 
Educators are interested in studying the interaction of a 
person with his environment in order to better understand 
the behavior of individuals in formal organizations. 

During the past several years, numerous studies were 
made of organizational climate in elementary schools and 
secondary schools^ As early as the 19S0's, studies were 
made of the academic environment of in.^ ti tut ions of higher 
education. These studies, which stemmed from an interest 
in ecology, yielded some interesting and valuable data. 
These studies generally focused on only one facet or an- 
other of the human interaction in an institution. They 
dealt with perceptions of an institution’s environment by 
either students or ^acuity. None of them, however, dealt 
with the relationship between the perceptions of both 
groups from the same school or institution. 

This study is designed to deal with the perceptions 
of both groups and, 'n addition, to assess selected 
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mediating variables, to ascertain if they are related to 
the perceptions that students and teachers have of their 
I vironment , 

The basic purpose for the existence of a school is 
to serve as a vehicle for the education of students. To 
improve education, then, is to improve the school. Stu- 
dents are the focal point around which everything in edu- 
cation revolves. It is apparent that the influences on 
the school's ability to educate its clientele are impor- 
tant and need to be studied. Some factors may be con- 
sidered more significant than others. Certainly, the 
quality of a teacher's professional preparation and ex- 
perience and the facilities of the school are most impor- 
tant, Other factors such as teacher salaries, school poll 
cies, community support and configuration, parental expec- 
tations, and the composition of the student body merit con 
sideration. 

This study is predicated on the additional notion 
that interactions between and among faculty and students 
also affect the education that a high school provides. 

The present study is an attempt to assess this notion by 
utilizing and extending the approaches used in the studies 
of organizational climate of schools and environmental 
press in order to better understand these interactions 
and their relationship to the environment of American pub- 
lic schools. 
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Statement of the Problem 

This study was designed to ascertain whether any 
evidence could be found to support the notion that a 
school environment, as perceived by students, relates to 
the climate of a school as perceived by Its teachers. Its 
principal and staff. 

An attendant activity was to ascertain whether cer- 
tain components of the educational institution (Program, 
Organization, Human Resources and Material Resources) re- 
late: (1) to the perception of organizational climate by 

teacher and principal, or (2) student perception of en- 
vironmental press, or (3) both, 

More specifically, a measure of environmental press 
is adapted from an existing model and utilized with a meas- 
ure of organizational climate In a public school setting 
to: 

1. describe the environmental press as perceived 
by students; 

2. describe the organizational climate as perceived 
by teachers, the principal and the staff; 

3. relate the characterization of environmental 
press to organizational climate; and, 

4. relate the factors of program, organization, and 
human and material resources to organizational 
climate or environmental press or both. 

Essentially, the study, using a sample from public second- 
ary schools, is an attempt to describe organizational cli- 
mate, environmental press and the relationship between the 
two. 
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Definition of Terms 



For the purposes of this study, the following terms 
are defined below: 



Organizational Climate - refers to the character of a 
school as perceived by its teachers, its principal and 
staff. Organizational Climate is to the organization what 
personality is to the individual.^ 

Environmental Press - refers to the specific environmental 
press of a school as perceived by its students. Press is 
inferred from the typical ways an individual responds to 
specific situations in an environmental conttjxt vfhich are 
restrictive, controlled, conformity oriented, dictatorial 
or autocratic in nature, practice, or intent. Press, then, 
can be considered as the unique attributes of a particular 
environment in terms of the frustrations and limitations 
imposed upon the individual's progress toward the develop- 
ment of an integrated and adjusted self. Thus, an indi- 
vidual perceives press as demands, punishments, or an im- 
pediment to the satisfaction of particular needs at a 

2 

particular time. 



Andrew W. Halpin and Don B. Croft, The Organizational 
Climate of Schools, (Chicago: University oJ; Chicago, 
iy63j , p . 1 . 

2 

Edwin L. Herr, "Field Theory and Differential Press: 
Implications for Counseling," Personnel and Guidance 
Journal (February; 1965) XLIIIl 586 . 
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Principal - that person designated by the local board of 
education to act as the administrator for a specific build- 
ing. 

Teacher ■ any person who has completed a professional cur- 
riculum in teacher education at an institution of higher 
education and whose training has been officially recognized 
by the issuance of an appropriate teaching certificate, and 
who is under contract to a school corporation. 

A"' 

Student - any person who is enrolled in any program of a 
public secondary school and who meets the minimum enroll- 
ment requirements established by the state and local board 
of education for classification as a student in a public 
secondary school. 

Public Second!. ry School - any school having grades nine 
through twelve inclusive, or any school having grades ten 
through twelve. 

Perception - the awareness of oneself aj, "he elements of 
one's environment. The structure of a person' ;> behavior, 
in which he utilizes his present needs and wishes and his 
prior experiences to interpret the varied sti luli in his 
environment, forms an act of perceiving. 

L ogical Structure Theory - a systematic arrangement of the 
parts of the educational phenomenon that provides a model 

^Alice Crow, An f';tline of Educational Psychology^ (Paterson, 
New Jersey: “Tit'tlef iel37 Adams § Co. 1956), p7 ISO. 
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whicii serves as a frame of reference for the identifica- 
tion, isolation, and explanation of school problems and 
4 

issues . 

Pr ogram - refers to those broad areas of emphasis in the 
schools' plans designed to aciiieve the ideals of American 
education. The broad areas of emphasis are: general edu 

cation, exploratory education, vocational education, en- 
richment education, and special education. 

Organization - refers to a description or representation 
of the relationships among individuals such that the pur- 
poses of the school can be realized. Organization is an 
arrangement or framework within which school superintend- 
ents, principals, teachers, students, and the noncerti- 
ficated staff perform the activities of the school. 

Human Resources - refers to the people who both individu- 
ally and collectively constitute tlie human element of the 
school . 

Material Resources - refers to the things necessary to 
conduct the educational process. They include the physi- 
cal plant, instructional materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies. 



C 



^Norbert J. Nelson, "The Logical Structure Theory," Mimeo- 
graph Document (Puidue University, Lafayette, Indiana), 
April 1962. 
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Hypotheses 

The concerned school administrator needs to raise 
this question: What kind of environment should the 

school have to achieve the objectives of public educa- 
tion? He will find much testimony that considers the 
optimum environment for the achievement of public educa- 
tion objectives; an environment that is energetic, via- 
ble, and that provides fulfillment for the social needs 
of staff and studento It is common knowledge that this 
kind of environment requires: (1) a well-qualified 

s4aff; (2) appropriate and sufficient instructional ma- 
terials and resources; and (3) a well-rounded program 
of studies* An effective administration provides the 
operational structure. 

This question and responses to it are the subject 
of the hypotheses presented in nhis study The research 
hypotheses are concerned with the relationship between 
faculty perception of school environment (:ts organiza- 
tional climate in terms of openness or closedness)^ and 
student perception of environmental press. In addition, 
the research hypotheses consider the relationships be- 
tween selected components of the Logical Structure 
Theory^, teacher perception of environment and student 

^Andrew W. Halpin, Theory and Research : n Administration 
(New York: MacmilTan Co . , 1966) , pp, 174-181. 

^Nelson, op. cit. 
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perception of environment. A relationship between open* 
ness or closcdness of school climate as perceived by 
teachers, and the students' perception of environmental 
press, was hypothesized. A relationship was hypothe- 
sized between the Logical Structure Theory components of: 
(1) program; (2) organization; (3) material resources; 

(4) human resources, and the way in which teachers and 
students, as groups, percoived the environment. 

The research hypotheses formulated in this study 
were stated in the form of the literary alternative. This 
type of hypothesis is a form that states the hypothesis 
that will be ac opted if the null hypothesis related to 
it is rejected. The research hypotheses were as follows: 

1. There is a relationship between teachers' per- 
ceptions of the openness or closedness of 
organizational climate and students' percep- 
tion of environmental press. 

2. Schools receiving a high rating on each of 

the Logical Structure Theory components (Organi- 
zation, Program, Human Resources, and Material 
Resources), taken independently, have a more 
open climate than those schools receiving a low 
rating on each component taken independently. 

3. Schools receiving a low rating on each of t;he 
Logical Structure Theory components (Organiza- 
tion, Program, Human Resources, and Material 
Resources), taken independently, have a more 
closed climate than those schools receiving a 
high rating on each of the components taken 
independently. 

4. Schools with a high rating on each of the Logi- 
cal Structure Theory components (Organi z ation , 
Program, Human Resources, and Material Re- 
sources), taken independently, are perceived by 
students as schools of low press. 
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5. Schools rated low on each of the Logical Struc- 
tuie Theory components (Organization, Program, 
Human Resources, and Material Resources), taken 
independently, are perceived by students as 
schools of high press. 

6. There is a relationship between grade levels 
(ninth through twelfth) of student perception 
of environmental press within schools and be- 
tween schools. 

Rat iona 1 e 

Interaction is inevitable between the various units 
of an organization or institution and those individuals 
working in it or with it. Problems and issues constantly 
confront the organization and its members. If these prob- 
lems and issues are to be resolved, their contexts need 
to be clarified in some systematic manner. Clarification, 
then, calls for the development of a broad fundamental 
structure that would provide those who are responsible 
with a means for deriving relations, solving problems and 
making decisions. A conceptual framework which sets forth 
the dimensions of the organization is needed if organiza- 
tional members are t.o discharge their responsibilities 
systematically. 

7 

A conceptual schematic has been developed by Nelson 
which clearly portrays the fundamental structure of an 
educational institution. The schematic depicts what 
Nelson calls The Logical Structure Theory . He notes that 



^Ibid, 
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the Logical Structure Theory "is a vehicle that systemati- 
cally arranges the parts of the educational phenomenon, 
thus, providing the model that serves as a frame of refer- 
ence for the identification, isolation, and explanation 

O 

of problems and issues." Nelson indicates that in the 
development of a theory tliere are certain assumptions that 
must be made if a model is to be meaningful. His basic 
assumption is that there is a logical structure into which 
the component units of education can be uniformly arranged. 
With this arrangement, then, the relationships among com- 
ponent parts may be made clear. Nelson lists seven other 
assumptions which arc attendant to the basic assumption. 
They are: 



1. Grasping the structure of a system (and sys- 
tems witliin systems) is understanding it in 
a way that permits many other things to be 
related to it meaningfully. 

2. Stresses and strains calling for a response 
are imposed on structure by societal forces 
(cultural, political and economic) and per- 
sonal forces (ethos, values and interests). 

3. Input in structure at any point caused by ex- 
ternal or internal forces is a stimulus that 
ultimately bears to a greater or lesser de- 
gree on all facets of the structure. 

4. Favorable structural balance may be threatened 
where there is a lag or an overcompensation 

in response to forces being exerted. 

5. Change factors in a complex, dynamic society 
create climates that disrupt structural norms 
and Institutional equi 1 ibriun^ 



®Ibid. , p. 1. 
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6. Because of different personality characteris- 
tics, power competitions, and conceptions 
among members within a system the pot.ntial 
for tension and conflict pose [sic] a con- 
stant threat to the state of equilibrium of 
the structure. 

7. Disturbances on the structure (whether inter- 
nally or externally imposed) may result in a 
condition where the within response is to re- 
sist, counter, rationalize, or accommodate 
the disturbance. 9 

Figure 1.1 represents Nelson's map of the domain de- 
scribed by the Logical Structure Theory. It shows the edu- 
cational institution (the school) to be an open system 
which Interacts with its environment. The external forces 
which impose pressures upon the school, its organization, 
members and climate, are identified around the box which 
represents the school. The forces that may Impinge upon 
or influence the structure are represented by the boxes 
labeled social forces (cultural, political, and economic) 
and personal forces (values, interests, and ethos). Other 
forces that affect the structure are those which make up 
society -- the culture and the people. Prog*?ss through 
the model commences on the left with the inputs being the 
product of culture and people,, from which are derived 
organizational commitment, role and purposes, as well as 
the remaining system components which influence outcomes. 
Outcomes, then, as outputs, are those things acquired by 
the students which would not otherwise have been acquired 
without the formal experience. 



^Ibid., p. 2. 
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Fij^rc 1.1. A General Systems Model TIvat Depicts the School as A Socic 
Institution. Schermatic of the Logical Structure Theory. 
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The following are brief descriptions of each of the 
components within the Logical Structure Theory as given 
in a volume by Johnson and others. 



Conunitment. The school in our society has three 
basic commitments. The first of these is uni- 
versality of education. With compulsory educa- 
tion laws we have almost realized this commit- 
ment. The second commitment is equality of op- 
portunity. If we practice our theme of democ- 
racy, then the school should provide a program 
that provides equality of opportunity for all. 
Every student, regardless of individual differ- 
ences, should be provided with an equal oppor- 
' tunit” to develop himself. The third commitment 
is liberation. If the educational program is 
successful, it provides the student with the tools 
needed to improve his status within our society. 

Role. The school may assume a posture which em- 
phasizes one or a combination of three potential 
roles. These roles are: i^eoroduction - to main- 

tain the school in the traditions and heritage 
of the past; readjustment - to alter the program 
of the school as is seen fit by society; recon- 
struction - to utilize the school as a vehicle 
for changing the society. 

Purposes. Education seeks to satisfy normative 
and psychological needs of students. The norma- 
tive needs of students are knowledge, understand- 
ing of alternatives, value judgments and produc- 
tive capability. The psychological viends are 
status, recognition, security, and participation. 

Programs.* * The broad areas of emphasis in educa- 
tion which are provided by the school are: gen- 

eral education, exploratory education, vocational 
education, enrichment education, and special edu- 
cation . 



Jim Johnson, et al., Introductior. to the Foundations of 
American Education (DuVuque , I owa : Kllllam C . Brown 

Book Co. ), iyoo . 

• An expanded discussion of this component can be found 
in Appendix A, section IV. 
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Operations. The school functions within set 
patterns of ethical and legal behaviors. In 
addition to hohavior, operations takes into 
account the wothodology of the teachers and 
the working relationships of the four levels 
of rank within the institution. 

Organization.* Some basic aspects of this 
unit of the Logical Structure Theory consider 
horizontal and vertical span of control, 
school district organization, and boards of 
education , 

Human Resources.* The institution cannot func- 
tion without students, teachers, specialists, 
supervisors, administrators, and the school 
board. 

Material Resources.* As the school needs human 
resources to function’ so it also needs material 
resources. These include the physical plant, 
books, technical media, supplies, etc.*' 

It should be noted that within the institution it- 
self equal emphasis is given to all units. Furthermore, 
a maximally effective operation of the institution is con- 
tingent upon the successful interaction of all parts. 

The Logical Structure Theory provides an appropriate 
rationale for this study for a number of reasons. First, 
it delimits the universe. In defining the u H’erse, the 
Logical Structure Theory permits a sharp focus on specific 
components of the educational institution, thereby provid- 
ing direction for the study. Second, the Logical Structure 
Theory is understandable and didactic. It is understandable 



^hbld., p. 67. 

*An expanded discussion of this component can be found in 
Appendix A, section IV. 
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and didactic for the same reasons, namely, that it j s 
stialghtforward and well thought out. Ihe third reason 
follows somewhat on the heels of the first. The logical 
Structure Theory, in its description of tlie o-luv. a t i .'na I 
institution, idonlifius the nil or.u t i(>iis .-iMon.i; c nn;'Oii,;ti i ^ . 
I'joc-itisc of this, it srrves a:; an ,n I i li v t ami i o;; 

tiuticipited r e J . 1 1 i on d' r, ; et.veci! •' i yon i 'n i iso i 1 
and environmental press. 

Using the f.ogical Struc ture Theoiy as the them f t i - 
cal base for this study serves a purpose not directly re- 
lated to the study. The data collected for this study 
and their ensuing analysis and interpretation provide em- 
pirical evidence for the validation, icjttiion or modifi- 
cation of the hypotheses formulated f om the theory. 

The scope of the logical Structure Theory and its 
Implications is very broad. An investigation of all the 
components of the theory is beyond the latitude of this 
study, though such an investigation might be valuable. 
Based on deductive reasoning, the internal component units 
of Program, Organization, Human Resources and Mater I Re- 
sources are investiga ed herein, for it woul ' seem that 
they arc the components directly involved in affecting 
organizational climate, environmental press, and the rela- 
tionship between the two. 
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Signi ficance of the Study 

It is becoming more and more apparent that teachers 

everywhere are increasingly concerned about the profes- 

1 2 

sional milieu in wlucli they find themselves. They are 
concerned, of course, witli salaries, employee benefits, 
and otlier things whicli would provide them witli a comfort- 
able and secure life. Teachers also are concerned with 
having the appropriate material resources with whicli to 
apply, and through wliich to impart, their tiaininj; and 
experience. Hut more than this, teachers also are con- 
cerned about curriculum developmenti about tlie kinds of 
experiences tliat prepare students to take a place in soci- 
ety, and about whether or not the school is providing a 
viable climate in keeping with tlie times. Schools are 
being pressed by business and industry to ma <e changes 
and to implement some of the recent workable innovitions. 
business and industry feel, perliaps justifiably, tiiat if 
researcli, development, and the business model advance busi 
ness and industry, they can also advance education , So- 
ciety is moving rapidly and schools cannot w.;.it 30 to 50 
years for appropriate and effective changes. Teachers are 

^^Uonald W. Robinson, "Teacher Militancy Aroi.nd tlu^ Nation 
Phi Delta Kappan (June 1968), XLIX, No. 10. SS4. 

y X 

Killian Kornegay, "The Open Market: A New Model for Our 

Schools?" Phi iJelta Kappan (June 1968), KI.IX, No. 10, 
583-586. 
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very concerned about the organizational climate of the 
schools in which they work. They want the school to have 
a dynamic personality making meaningful their investment 
in the future of society. 

Students also are concerned about their environment. 
College and university students for the past several years 
have made their concern clearly evident. The concern of 
college students about their environment has been expressed 
by all factions of the student body in colleges and univer- 
sities all over the country regardless of whether they are 
large or small, public or private. Their concerns run the 
gamut of interests from ri4iculous demands and considera- 
tions to things particularly relevant to tlieir education 
and future. One need only read the newspapers or watch 
television to hear about these demands and the response of 
university administrations to them. 

The same kind of concerns are beginning to he express- 
ed by high school students. However, the efforts of high 
school students have not received as much attention as the 
efforts of the college students, but they arc becoming more 
forceful and more widespread. High school students want 
their education to be mecningful and relevant. They want 

to become prepared so that they can find their place in 

14 

the work-a-day world that they will soon be entering. 

^^The major portion of the September 1968 issue of the Ph i 
Delta Kappan is devoted to the topic of student dissent 
and student concerns about the educational institutions 
they are attending. Also see the May 16, 1969 issue of 
Life magazine which contains a feature article on student 
dissent in high school! "The Life Poll; Crisis in the 
High School" by Louis Harris, pp. 22*33. 
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School board members are concerned about the kind 
of education that is, and should be, provided for the 
children in their district and the kind of environment 
in which it can best take place. Administrators also 
are concerned about the environment of the building which 
they administer. They want to know the relationship be- 
tween the faculty's perception of the environment and the 
student body's perception of the environment, so that they 
can provide leadership effective in meeting the needs of 
those individuals directly involved in addition to achiev- 
ing the pervasive objectives of education. School admin- 
istrators are looking for ways and methods to ascertain 
these perceptions. 

The significance of this study for education, in 
light of the concerns outlined above, is in the verifica- 
tion or rejection of the notion that the environmental 
press as perceived by high scliool students relates to the 
climate of the school as perceived by the teachers, the 
principal and his staff. Knowledge of the verification 
or rejection of such a notion would strengthen the leader- 
ship function of school administrators and the decision- 
making function of boards of education by making possible 
a more complete and objective description of organizational 
climate, environmental press, and their concomitant corre- 
lation with the purposes of the public school. The study 
of environmental press in high schools undertaken here is 
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an extension to the secondary school level of concepts ex- 
hibited in studies done in the assessment of college en- 
vironments. This extension can serve as an input in ex- 
panding the base of the environmental press construct to 
public education. 

This study also has significance for administrative 
theory. In using the Logical Structure Theory as the 
study's theoretical base and in utilising selected com- 
ponents of the theory for referents, the study provides 
some empirical evidence for the validation, rejection or 
modification of the hypotheses formulated from the theory. 

Limi tations 

In this study, an assessment of the same environ- 
ment has been approached along two discrete paths. The 
environment of a school was examined from the point of 
view of its faculty (their perception of the environment 
has been termed "Organizational Climate"). A different 
point of view was taken from the students (their percep- 
tion o‘‘ the environment has been termed "Environmental 
Press"). It should be noted, however, that although the 
instruments utilized to acquire student and staff percep- 
tions of climate measure the same concept, they do not 
measure the parameter in exactly the same terms and magni- 
tudes. The instruments were s lected because they meas- 
ure the same construct in a different and novel way. 

ERIC 
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Some research has been done on whether or not the 
use of the Organizational Climate Desciiption Ques tio n- 
naire^^ is applicable to the assessment of a high school 
environment.^^ Tlie questionnaire was originally de- 
veloped to assess the environment of elementary schools, 

but has subsequently been uscil by a number of researchers 

17 18 

to assess the environment of high schools. ' Tlie re- 
sults of this research has demonstrated sufficient appli- 
cability of the instrument for use at the hign school 
level. It seems that the posture researchers took re- 
garding the applicability of the Organizational Cl imate 
Description Questionnaire for use at the high school level 
was equivalent to the one its developers took for its use 
at the elementary school level. Tims, they did not modify 
the form of the questionnaire or rephrase any of the state- 
ments included therein. Tlie same position was taken by 
this researcher. 

^^See Appendix A, section 1 . 

Foster Watkins, "The OCDQ * An Application and Some 
implications," educational Administration Quarterly 
(Spring 1968), TV,' JTo .“27 45MTir 

1 7 

John H. M. Andrews, "School Organizational Climate: 

Some Validity Studies," Canadian education and Researc h 
Pi ges t (December 1965), V, >Jo . T, 317-354 , 

1 8 

James C. Sargent, "An Analysis of Principal and Staff 
Perceptions of High School Organizational Climate" 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis), 1966. 
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The population sample used to ascertain student per- 
ception of l:nv i ronmen t a 1 I'ress was restricted Only a 
percentage of the student body from the sample schools 
taken by grade level was used. The number of students 
used from any one school ranged from 4 5 to 55. ('onsequont* 
ly, in interpreting tlu' onvi i onmental press scores, one 
should take into account this restriction and its limita- 
tions on a total assessment of environmental press for any 
one school . 

The sample schools used in this study are predomi- 
nantly rural schools; therefore, generalizations to other 
apparently similar types of schools should be qualified. 

The relationship between organizational climate and en- 
vironmental press as described may or may not be unique. 

It remains a question to be answered by future research. 
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RliVIliW or LITRRATURIi 

Insights used in attempting to solve problems come 
either from actual experiences oi' from the vicarious ex- 
periences of the person applying his skills toward the 
solution. It seems imprudent and impractical to ignore 
one's own experience and that of others who have devel- 
oped expertise in solving problems in a particular area. 
And it is incumbent upon any researcher to consider all 
research relevant to his study. Deciding what is rele- 
vant in the literature involves a judgment which has to 
be made by the researcher. It is a judgment based on sev- 
eral approaches open to the researcher. 

One of the approaches to a review of literature is 
to relate the information and ideas pertinent to a par- 
ticular topic or problem. This approach allows the re- 
searcher to build on and add to the work of others. In 
a sense, he can use the work of others to add credence 
to his study. A second approach to a review of litera- 
ture is for the reviewer to point out those works or 
studies which relate to the broad field of a topic or 
problem. The second approach obviously allows the 
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researcher to present a more extensive review of the lit- 
erature and enables him to demonstrate how his study fills 
one of che voids or gaps which appears in the work that 
has been done in one broad area of interest. It may also 
identify for other researchers where gaps appear, thus pro- 
viding a springboard for further studies. 

The latter approach will be used here. It is viewed 
as the most applicable approach because the problem studied 
in this paper concerns one of the gaps that occur in the 
current study being made of educational environments. 

Organizational Climate 

Much of organizational theory and organizational 
analysis in education has been derived from the works and 
thoughts of individuals in fields other than education. 
Principal input has come from the field of industrial 
management and subsequently from public administration, 
sociology and psychology. Individual c' • tributions from 
the field of industrial management and public .ciministra- 
tion are traced to Henri Fayol, Frederick W. Taylor and 
Elton Mayo, who wrote in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, and more recently to the works of 
James G. March and Herbert A. Simon; L. Gulick and L. 
Urwick; and Chris Argyris. From sociology there are the 
works of Phillip Selznick, Peter M. Blau, and Talcott 
Parsons. From the field of psychology one can cite the 
works of Bruce J. Biddle and Daniel Katz. 
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One should not get the impression that organization- 
al research started with Fayol or Taylor, for men have 
studied organizational problems for centuries. However, 
this early research has undoubtedly influenced much of 
what has occurred since the late nineteenth century.^ 

Education has utilized and synthesized the concepts 
and ideas developed in the fields of industrial manage- 
ment, public administration, sociology and psychology as 
they relate to organizational analysis, particularly in 
terms of the spectra of concerns which come under the 
heading of educational administration. Most of the work 
done in this area is based on the works of Daniel E. 
Griffiths and Andrew W. Halpin. These men have become 
leaders in administrative theory in education. Their 
writings have stimulated extensive research in organiza- 
tional analysis of the public educational institution. 

Part of this study, as well as the research that will be 

reviewed below, has depended greatly on of Halpin' s 

2 

own research projects. 

The term "organizational climate" has been defined 
in a variety of ways. It has been defined and described 



John H. Hoagland, "Historical Antecedents of Organization 
Research," New Perspectives In Organization Research, ed. 
W. W. Cooper, H. J. Leavitt, and M. W. Shelby 11 C^ew 
York: John Wiley § Sons, Inc., 1964), pp. 27-38. 

2 

Andrew W. Halpin, and Don B. Croft, The Organizational 
Climate of Schools (Chicago: Midwest Administration Cen- 

ter, the~Trniversity of Chicago, 1963). 
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in various configurations by researchers concerned with 
explanations of phenomena associated with complex organi- 
zations. In almost all cases, these researchers tend to 
define organizational climate in terms of the interaction 
among individuals in the organization or, in some cases, 
in terms of the interactions between individuals and the 
organizational structure. The way it has been defined 
and used in this study concurs with Ilalpin and Croft as 
they considered climate to be organizational "personality 
Some of the other definitions which describe the 
phenomenon called organizationa l climate have appeared in 
the literature written by educationists, p :/chologis ts , 
experts in public administration and individuals from 
other fields. Lonsdale*^ has suggested that since organi- 
zational purposes are generally conceptualized in terms 
of task achievement or needs satisfaction, an integrated 
global model would be most advantageous in describing 
climate. He suggests, then, that organizational climate 
might best be defined as the global assessment of the in- 
teraction between the task-achievement dimension and the 
needs-satisfaction dimension within the organization, 
that is, the extent of the task-needs integration. 

3 Ibid. , p . 1 . 

4 

R. C. Lonsdale, "Maintaining the Organization in Dynamic 
Equilibrium," Bohavioral Sricfu:c anil Educational Adminis 
tration , ed. DahTeT" E7~Grif'fitfis‘ ^'Chicago: The National 

Society for the Study of Education, 1964). 
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Forehand and Gilmer in their study of environmental 
variation choose to define organization climate as: 

the set of characteristics that describe 
an organization and that (a) distinguish 
the organization from other organizations, 

(b) are relatively enduring over time, 
and (c) influence the behavior of people 
in the organization . 5 

They use this definition because they want to focus upon 
features of organizational variation that are amenable to 
specification, measurement and incorporation into empiri- 
cal research. 

In 1958, Argyris used the term organizational cli- 
mate as an analytic component in a study he conducted 
which dealt with the behavior of role participants in a 
bank. He defined organizational climate as a living com- 
plexity composed of three related systems of variables: 
formal organizational procedures, personal needs, "and 
the complicated pattern of variables associated with the 
individual's efforts to accommodate his ■'v;n needs with 
those of the organization."^ 

Null notes that organizational climate is referred 
to when the results from the interaction of role 



^Garlic A. Forehand, and B. Von Haller Gilmer, "Environ- 
mental Variation in Studies of Organizational Behavior," 
Psychological Bulletin (December 1964), LXII, No. 6, 362. 

^Chris Argyris, "Some Problems in Conceptualizing Organiza- 
tional Climate: A Case Study of a Bank," Administrative 

Science Quai terly , II (March 1958), 501. 
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participants at the various hierarchical levels of the 
organization housed in a particular building are being con- 

7 

sidered. Cornell follows this notion when he referred 
to the organizational climate of a school as "a delicate 
blending of interpretations (or perceptions as social psy- 
chologists would call it) by persons in the organization 
of their jobs or roles in relationship to others and their 
interpretations of the roles of others in the organiza- 
tion . 



Research 
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Research on the construct organizational climate is 
very diffuse. It has been undertaken, as was previously 
noted, by numerous individuals in various fields. Conse- 
quently, the research to be reviewed here will be limited 
to that dealing with studies which assessed the organiza- 
tional climate of high schools with particular emphasis 
given to those studies which utilized t' ‘ Halpin and Croft 
instrument (Organizational Climate Descriptiv,.. Question- 
naire - OCDQ) for determining organizational climate. A 
number of the studies of organizational climate which 
used the OCDQ are, for the most part, repetitive of other 
studies with minor variances in research techniques. Some 



7 

Eldon J. Null, Organizational Climate of Elementary Schools, 
(Danville, 111.1 The Interstate Printers ^ Publishers, 

Inc. , 1967) . 

O 

Francis G. Cornell, "Socially Perceptive Administration," 

Phi Delta Kappan , XXXVI , No. 6 (March 1955), 220. 
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researchers used the OCDQ only as a means to get informa- 
tional input for attempted solutions to other problems. 

Researchers have studied a number of variables in 
the environment of a high school that were thought to have 
some relationship to organizational climate Studies have 
been completed which have: (1) assessed the evalucition 

ratings of schools in relation to their climate; (2) re- 
lated teacher characteristics and behavior to climate; 

(3) related the perceived behavior of administratoi's to 
climate; (4) related school size and location (urban vs. 
suburban) to climate; (5) related grade organization and 
subject-matter assignment of teachers to climate; and (6) 
assessed organizational climate and its relation:>hip to 
the adoption of educational innovations Only one study 
was found that assessed a student problem in relationship 
to organizational climate This study looked at high 
school dropouts and some of their biographical character- 
istics. No study, however, was found iv'hich assessed the 
organizational climate of schools as percci. ’ by teachers 
and administrators and its relationship to the climate of 
schools as perceived by students The studies which have 
been completed are important adjuncts to the subject of the 
study described herein because they provide information 
that can be used to expand the application and interjireta- 
tion of the results of the study Therefore, an elabora- 
tion of the related studies is appropriate at this point. 
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Christensen attempted to determine if any relation- 
ships existed between the organizational climate of 

9 

schools and the evaluation ratings of the schools , He 
used as his sample a representative group of 17 public 
high schools in New Jersey. To determine the organiza- 
tional climate of the study schools, Christensen adminis- 
tered the OCUQ to a random sample of the professional 
staff in each school. To obtain evaluation ratings for 
each school, Section Y-Graphic Summary of the Hvaluative 
Criteria was used.^^ Particular attention was paid to 
the Program of Studies, Subject Fields, School Plant and 
School Staff and Administration parts of this section. 

An analysis of Christensen's data indicates that 
several relationships exist between organizational cli- 
mate of schools and evaluation ratings. Christensen de- 
termined the relationships by correlating the data from 
the OCDQ and the evaluative' criteria through the use of 
the rank-difference correlational technique. The analy- 
sis showed that there was a significant positive rela- 
tionship between climate and general outcomes and between 

g 

Harold Paul Christensen, "The Organizational Climate of 
Schools: Its Relationship to School Evaluation," (unpub 

lished Ed.U. dissertation, Rutgers-The State University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1966). 

^^National Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Evaluative Criteria (Washington, U.C.: National Associ- 

atioi of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1960). 
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climate and numerical adequacy. Similarly, negative rela' 
tionships were found between esprit and special rooms and 
services and hindrance and building services. Christonsen 
also indicated that there were certain relationships be- 
tween the subtests of the OCDQ and the various divisions 
of the studied parts of Section V. This study seems to 
point out very decidedly that more attention and emphasis 
needs to be accorded to the implications of human rela- 
tions in school organization. The organizational environ- 
ment should be pleasant, and should satisfy the personal 
needs of personnel and provide a setting conducive to the 
development of a feeling of accomplishment by organiza- 
tional members. 

Biinkmeier attempted to identify whatever difference 
exists between school climates in terms of teacher behav- 
iors and characteristics such as sex, age, teaching level, 
years in their present system, organizational membership, 
degree held, formal leadership position in a teacher 
organization, previous involvement, react! j. to selected 
situations, and the teachers' tendency to ally.^^ The 
OCDQ was used to measure the climate of the schools in 
which the teachers worked. To obtain data on the behav- 
ioral and biographic characteristics of teachers used in 
the study, Brinkmeier developed and used the Educational 
Questionnaire . 

l^Oria Albert Brinkmeier, "The Relationship Between Organi- 
zational Climates and Selectea Teacher Characteristics 
and Behavior" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1967). 
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The instruments were administered to 1,256 teachers 
employed in elementary schools that were members of the 
educational Research and Dev'elopment Council of the Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Area, !nc« The schools were random- 
ly selected from a population that represented 38 percent 
of the schools in Minnesota. The 1,256 teachers repre- 
sented over 90 percent of the teachers asked to respond 
to the instruments. 

Brinkmeier classified schools into climates by rank 
ing their cumulative subtest scores from high to low and 
then dividing the scores into three groups from most 
closed to Intermediate to open . He analyzed the 

data based on this type of classification and by grouping 
the schools in three ways; all schools combined, elemen- 
tary schools, and secondary schools. 

For secondary schools, Brinkmeter found that years 
in the present system, and age appeared to be related to 
organizational climate, especially, in the more open types 
of climate. The younger secondary teachers were asso- 
ciated with the intermediate climates; and the longer the 
teachers stay with a system, the more likely they were to 
perceive the climate of a school as closed. Membership 
in teacher organizations, sex of teachers, leadership pat 
terns, or degrees attained were not found to be related 
to perception of the climate in secondary schools. 
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Using the same basic approach as Brinkmeier, but 
wi ch a sampTe about one th’' rd the siis, iloagland found 
that of the variables studied (degree held, professional 
aspirations, academic disciplirie, sex, age, years of ex- 
perience, and years on the present school) only degree 
held and sex are not related to perceptions of school 
climate. With respect to )cb satisfaction, Uoagland 
found that teachers in open schools exhibit higher levels 
of job satisfaction than teachers in closed schocls.^^ 
Collins tried to determine whether relationships 
existed between teachers' perscnility paiternL:' ard their 
level of job sati sfaction in open and closed crganira- 
tional climates, The focus of the study v/as upon the 
teachers' perceptions cf climate and satisfaction as in- 
dividuals rather than as group members. Collins also 
tried to assess the influence of personality type (as 
categorized by Jung in 1 923) upon the teacher -s percep- 
tion of the organizational climate (as defined by Halpin 
and Croft) of his school, and his feeling as to whether 
the climate was right for him personally, 

Collins collected data from 200 teachers in 21 
schools in 12 school districts located in Contra Costa 

^^Robert Merlin Hoagland, "Teacher Personality, Organiza- 
tional Climate 5 Teacher Job Satisfaction" (unpublished 
Ph,U, dissertation, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California , 1968) , 

^^James Albert Collins, "Individual Personality and Organ! 
zat^^onal Climate" (unpublished Ph.D, dissertation, Clare 
mont Graduate School and University Center, Claremont, 
California, 1965), 
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County, Califcinia The sample schools ccve oral, 

suburban and industrial areas, and low, mid‘. 1 high 

socio-economic- levels. The teachers responi' the 

OCUQ, the school climate designator, the M> f Type 

Indicator , the personality type identifier, scale 

developed by Collins for identifying "high i \cher 

satis faction . 

Using the chi-square technique, Collins found sig- 
nificant differen.es in satisfacticn levels among person- 
ality types. His findings shewed that intui lives favored 
the open climate and had a lower satisfacton with closed 
climates. Sens irg types appeared to be more adjustable 
in that their satisfaction level tended to be high in both 
"open" and "closed" climates. Intuitive • introverts most 
strongly favored the epen and rejected the closed climates, 

while sensing • t hinkiri g types reported more teachers as 

highly satisfied with closed climates than »/ith open ones. 
Individual personality was shown to have an impact upon 
teachers’ perceptions of climate and upon the satisfaction 
level they reported with their jobs. 

Tanner completed a study in which he assessed the re- 
lationship between the organ i lational climate of the three 
different levels of public education and the social behav- 
ior of superintendents and assistant superintendents of 
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0 schools. The population for his study consisted of 826 
teachers and administrators in 9 senior high schools, 9 
junior high schools, and 17 elementary schools. Tanner 
used the OCDQ to gather climate information and the Test 
of Social Insight to collect data relative to administra- 
tor social behavior. 

Results of this study indicated that elementary 
school teachers perceived themselves and the principal to 
be associated with the open type of climate. The Junior 
high school teachers perceived their behavior and the prin- 
cipal's behavior to be most closely associated with the 
familiar climate. The Senior high school teachers per* 
ceived their own and the principal's behavior as exhibit- 
ing those characteristics associated with the < losed cli- 
mate. When ascertaining the relationship between social 
behavior and climate, Tanner found that total social in- 
sight correlated positively with open climate at both the 
elementary and junior high school levels and negatively 
with open climates at the senior high schoi 1 and central 
office levels. 

Emma assessed the relationships among the profes- 
sional members of a school system. The specific purpose 

^Slugh Gordon Tanner, "A Study of the Relationship Between 
the Organization il Climate of Schools and the Social Behav 
ior of Selected School Administrators" (unpublished Ph.U, 
dissertation, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan, 1966). 

^^Paschal Joseph Emma, "The Relationship Between Administra- 
tive Fusion and Organizational Climate in a School System" 

1 (unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, George Peabody College 
For Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1964), 
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of the study was to determine the relationship between 
the climate of schools and the degree to which the per- 
ceived needs of their principals were in harmony with 
the goals of the organization. Me also attempted to 
discover the degree to which the fusion among principals 
had influenced perceptions of the t/j.e ot cliniate within 
individual schools. 

Organizational climate w’as determined by adminis- 
tering tlie OCDQ to all tlie teachers in the C.hal t anooga , 
Tennessee, City School System. A fusion score was oh 
tained from all the principals in the system from a ques- 
tionnaire developed by Hmma The fusion questionnaire 
was designed to measure the principal's personal pref- 
erences and s nt i s fact i on in relation to peiccived role 
as principal. 

Using the Pearson Produc t -Moment correlation tech- 
nique to analyze tlie data, limma found no correlation be- 
tween administrative fusion and the type of climate found 
in the schools. Me concluded that there appeared to be 
no pervasive influence from the tyjie of relationship that 
that existed among principals in the determination of the 
characteristic climate of each school. 

McWilliams undertook a study of organizational cli- 
mate because of his concern about instructional environ- 
ments.^^ Me believed that if high schools are to 

Emmet Franc i s MeWi 1 1 i ams , "The Organizational Climate 
and Certain Administrative and Personnel Variables in 
Selected High Schools" (unpublished Ed.l). dissertation, 
Rutgcrs‘The State University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1967), 
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accomplish their vital role and meet the responsibility 
of educating future generations, the teacher should per- 
ceive a climate in the school which is favorable and con 
ducive to a good instructional environment. 

The study was designed to determine the organiza- 
tional climates of the nine public high schools in a sub 
urban county of New Jersey and relate it to the factors 
of size, grade organization, supervisor- teacher ratio, 
and the subject-matter assignment of teachers in each 
school. The climate of the campus type school in the 
study was compared with the climates of the other eight 
noncampus type high schools. 

McWilliams collected data by interviewing princi- 
pals and administering the OCDQ to teachers. The OCDQ 
had a biographical information section from which the au 
thor acquired Information related to the subject-matter 
assignment of teachers. 

McWilliams classified the school'^ he studied into 
climates by comparing the scores he recci* to the pro- 
files of the different climates as set up by Halpin and 
Croft. When McWilliams analyzed the data, he found that 
eight of the nine high schools possessed a Closed Cli- 
mate and the remaining one had a familiar Climate. He 
also found that there were no statistically significant 
relationships between the variables of size, grade organ 
ization, supervisor • teacher ratio and the organizational 
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climate. He did find, on the other hand, that teachers 
of the various subject matter areas perceived different 
organizational climates in the same school. He al>o 
found that the campus type of school had a different 
organizational climate than that of the other schools. 

Although McWilliams found no statistically signifi- 
cant relationships between school climate and the selected 
variables used in his study, the results of the rank order 
correlation analysis implied that as the size of the 
school increases, the climate of a school tends to become 
more open, and es the supervisor- teacher ratio decreases, 
the climate tends to become more closed. 

The primary purpose of a study done by Richens was . 
to obtain data about the way professional staff members 
in urban and suburban high schools of varying size per- 
ceive the social interaction which occurs in their school 

1 7 

building. A secondary purpose was to determine, by sta- 
tistically examining and comparing their perception of 
the dimensions of organizational climate, whether any dif- 
ference exists, and if it does, the nature of such differ- 
ence (s) . 

The subjects were professional staff members of 30 
urban and 33 suburban schools located in and surroundi ig 

1 7 

George LeRoy Richens, "Urban and Suburban High Schools: 

A Comparative Study of Organizational Climate" (unpub- 
lished Ph.U. dissertation, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1967). 
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Detroit, Michigan, and St. Paul -Minneapolis , Minnesota. 

A total of 3,115 teachers and administrators were in- 
cluded in the sample. 

Richens divided the schools in three classes. One 
class was based on urban -suburban makeup placing all 
schools into one of the two groups of urban schools or 
into one of the two groups of suburban schools. A sec- 
ond class involved placing all the schools in three groups 
all urban high schools; all suburban schools; and all 
schools combined. The third class was formed by categoriz 
ing the schools into three groups by size. 

Richens found that there was no relationship between 
the staff perception of climate and location of the high 
school in either urban or suburban setting. He also found 
a striking similarity between the perception of climate of 
the urban schools. When Richens looked at the relation- 
ship between climate and size of school based on the three 
groups he established, he found that no relationship ex- 
isted. Forty-six of the 63 participating high schools 
were classified as having closed climate school organiza- 
tions . 

The High School Study Commission of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools conducted an organizational clir.ate study in 
an effort to determine the general climate which existed 
In each of the high schools of the city. The study was 
done as a part of the commission's task to answer some of 
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the serious questions which had been raised regarding the 
.v»rall quality of the instructional program at the North- 
ern High School, a school predominately attended by black 
pupils , 

Twenty-one of the 22 Detroit high schools partici- 
pated in the study. In the schools that participated, 

76.4 percent of the instructional staff responded to the 
OCDQ. All schools and individual respondents partici- 
pated in the study on a voluntary basis. Donald B. Croft 
assisted the commission in scoring tlie completed question- 
naires and in analyzing the results. 

In a general sense, the data which resulted from 
this study indicated that the Detroit public high schools 
tend to lean toward the closed type of climate. A compos- 
ite profile showed a very high disengagement score and an 
equally high hindrance score. The reactions of the re- 
spondents to the OCDQ were very low on the subfactor of 
esprit, indicating that the respondents believed that 
their personal and social needs were not being met in the 
situation. The intimacy subtest factor was relatively 

normal and indicated that teachers are able to engage in 

1 8 

and enjoy friendly interaction with each other. 

^®This information is contained in a report of the High 
School Study Commission which was prepared in late 1968. 
The report was published in a limited quantity and is 
not available for general distribution. For further in- 
formation contact Walter h. Gleason, Administrative 
Assistant, Publications, Division of School -Community 
Relations, Detroit Public Schools Center, Detroit, Midi* 
igan. 
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Johnson and Marcum completed a study which assessed 
the relationship between organizational climate and educa- 
tional innovations. The following quote providts their 
rationale for undertaking the study 

We cannot, however, stop the search or 
freeze into one system as the final sys- 
tem, nor can we leave change to chance 
and live with the scars of unplanned up- 
heavals. Somewhere, somehow, there are 
systems and sub-systems in which change 
is the "uncomfortable" mode; systems 
which have the climate where all elements 
are accounted for and where the unpre- 
dictability of consequences are minimized. 

It is with this hope and this assumption 
that we seek data about the kinds of peo- 
ple who can impiement change and systems 
where change can be a way of life, 

We seek these data because, obviously, 
introduction of innovations in education 
is notoriously slow As early as the 
Paul Mort studies of the I930's, it was 
found that only three per cent of the na- 
tion's schools had adopted educational 
innovations after fifteen years Com- 
plete diffusion of an innovation in 
schools was taking fifty years. Rogers 
(1966) in more recent reports, indicated 
similar trends. Complete adoptions may 
still take a dangerously long time. 

The purposes of their study were threciold. The 
first was to determine whether there was any significant 
difference between the organizational climates for the 
most innovative and the least innovative schools 

^’Horner M, Johnson and R. Laverne Marcum, "Organizational 
Climate and the Adoption of Educational Innovations." 
From a paper presented at the American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1969 Annual Meeting; Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California, February S-S, 1969, pp. 1-2. 
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^ participating in this study. The second purpose was to 

determine if any difference existed between the teachers' 
and administrators' perceptions of school climete for the 
most innovative and least innovative schools. Their final 
purpose was to determine if there was a difference between 
each of four variables -- expenditure, age of staff, years 
in the school, and number of professional staff •- for the 
most innovative and least innovative schools. 

Fifteen of the most innovative schools and IS of the 
least Innovative schools were selected from 86 schools so 
categorized by state departments of education in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. The roost innovative 
and least innovative were identified by use of the Educa - 
tional Innovation Checklist . The degree of openness or 
closedness for each of the schools was obtained from the 
results of the OCDQ. 

Johnson and Marcun found that there was a signifi- 
cant difference in the clinate of th<> schools at the two 
levels of innovativeness. The data they obtained indi- 
cated that highly innovative schools had open climates 
while less innovative schools had closed climates. 

In the schools categorized as least Innovative, both 
teachers and adainistrators perceived the clinate as 
closed. In the innovative school, on the other hand, there 
was a significant difference in perception by teachers and 
adainistrators. Although both viewed the innovative 

t 
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schools as open, the administrator typically saw the 
school as more open than did the teachers 

Kith regard to the four variables studied, the re- 
searchers were led to conclude that when compared with 
less innovative schools, highly innovative schools: were 

larger; spent more per child; and had younger staff mem- 
bers who remained a fewer number of years. 

Bushinger conducted a study to look at the relation- 
ship between organizational climate and high school drop- 
2 0 

outs. In his study he tried to identify the biographi- 
cal characteristics of dropout students and the organiza- 
tional climate of their high school in order to determine 
relationships between school climate, biographical char- 
acteristics and the dropout rate . 

Bushinger worked with 583 staff members in 11 high 
schools in Monmouth County, New Jersey. He obtained 
organizational climate data about tlie high schools through 
the OCDQ. He also classified the sc’ ooM into climates 
as determined by Halpin and Croft. To get biographical 
data on dropout students, the researcher used the Utah 
Student Biographical Information Inventory . 

In analyzing his data, Bushinger found among other 
things that as the organizational climate of a school 

20 

Joseph S. Bushinger, ’’Organizational Climate and Its Re- 
lationship to School Dropouts" (unpublished dissertation, 
Ed.D., Rutgers-The State University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1966). 





increaueo in proximity to tl.: tht; drop' i i 

Titi increased Hi b findings disclosetl tlvic clo'ed cH 
mate is found Bt nore scliools Chan any other type of cli- 
mate. 

From his study, Hush inger concluded tliat tliere are 
a number of determinants of the organizational climate of 
the school. The most predominant determiners, lie indicated, 
seem to be the leadership behavior of the administrative 
staff, the size and age of the organization, the methods 
of operation and communication and the dropout rate. 

Environmental Press 

There is a substantial body of literature dealing 
with a topic which has summarily come to be called enviro n • 
mental press . The literature goes as far back as the 
early 1900*s when the concern was to establish criteria 
for classifying and evaluating medical schools. Since 
then, the interest in the evaluation of all types of edu- 
cational institutions has grown. This is evident from 
the number of different organizations which have been 
formed to provide leadership in evaluation. Among the 
more significant sources of normative procedures for the 
comparison of educational institutions are the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, the six regional accredit- 
ing associations, the various professional groups, and 
the National Commission on Accrediting. 
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The approach that these and other agencies have used 
to compare and evaluate schools is based primarily on sta* 
tistical appraisals of readily accessible and qrantifiable 
data related to the characteristics of its physical plant 
and personnel. Included for comparison or evaluation are, 
among other things; faculty degrees, teaching load, salary 
schedules, number of books in the library, number and types 
of instructional equipment, etc. 

There should, however, be additional ways of charac- 
terizing differences in educational institutions, particu- 
larly those differences that relate to what the school 
does to students. Stern pointed this out in a discussion 
centered on evaluating colleges and universities: 

But the standards to be applied in medical 
school arc not relevant to a seminary, any 
more than those for the latter are relevant 
to the liberal arts college, or the large 
state multiversity. The common questions, 
appropriate to ail educational institutions 
are not What are its physical assets? but 
What is rf “ t r y I h g “ I o a c c om p rr sK?“ n 0 1 How 
much has it got? but How well does i t ach- 
ieve its objectives ? 

These are the questions which have more typ- 
ically concerned the educational philosopher 
or essayist, unconstrained by the need to 
quantify. They are, it will be seen, direct- 
ed to process and purpose rather than appear- 
ances. The techniques for quantifying func- 
tional properties of institutional systems 
are only just beginning to emerge, however. 
Educational administration is still based 
firmly on homiletics and proscription, as 
are its sister arts in business and govern 
ment. Formal investigation of relation- 
ships between administrative processes, 
organizational structure and other aspects 
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of the institutional envii'oninont are 
f* very little beyond the rudimentary stage 

' to which they were raised by the Western 

Electric studies now nearly a half cen- 
tury ago. 21 

Veiy little work has been done thus far in the area 
of assessment of high schools in the ways suggested by 
Stern. For the most part, evaluations of secondary school 
which carry weight are still based on criteria established 
by the various regional accrediting associations. Excep- 
tlons to this are the works of Conant*" and Coleman at 
the public school level and Stern*^ at the college and uni 
versity level. 

Assessments of learning environments have been car- 
ried on extensively at tlje college and university level. 
There is a substantial body of literature on this topic 
as is evident from the summaries of Pace and McFee and 



21 

George G. Stern, People In Context , I (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University, 1967y (Manuscript) , pp . 2-3. 

22 

James B, Conant, The American High Scin. ’ Today, (New 
York: McGraw-Hill BooIT^o . , 1955)'. 

23 

James S, Coleman, and others, l-qviality of Educational 
Opportunity (Washington, D.C.: Uept.' of Health V 

Education and Welfare, Office of Education, National 
Center for Educational Statistics, 1966). 

24 

Stern, op. cit. 

9C 

‘Robert C, Pace, and Anne McFee, "The College Environ- 
ment," Review of Educational Research (October 1965), 
XXX, No. 4, 311-320. 
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DAIRY PROGRAM 



EIGHTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
INDIANA STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION, INC. 

December 1, 1969 10 a.m. (EST) 

Room 206 Purdue Memorial Center 



A.M. 

9:30 Registration - Room 206, Memorial Center 

10:00 Harold Isch, President - presiding 
Announcements 



10:15 Presentation of Certificate Awards 

Meritorious Sires N. J. Moeller 

Certificate ot Merit Herds S. M. Gregory 

11:00 Report of Secretary-Treasurer N. J. Moeller 

11:15 Group Pictures (Room 206, Memorial Center) 

Noon Luncheon (W. Faculty Lounge, Memorial Union) 

Awards Harold Isch 

Election of Directors Harold Isch 

P.M. 

1:00 Entertainment Purdue Musical 

Organizations 
Albert P. Stewart - Director 

1:30 “The Dairymen’s Stake in DHIA Don Voelker 

WSOA Extension Dairyman 
Iowa State University 



NOTICE 

Parking on the Purdue Campus is limited. Please read the enclosed parking recommendations. 
Looking forward to seeing you and your neighbor on Monday, December 1, 1969 

I 

Harold Isch N. J. Moeller 

President Secretary-Treasurer 
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Michael and Boyer. The largest part of each of the sum- 
maries is devoted to reviews of the extensive works of 
Stern and his associates which they have completed in col- 
lege environmental analysis. 

Stern's conceptual approach to environmental analy- 
sis is based on a needs-press construct which presents a 

"system for representing both organism and environment 

2 7 

'in common terms and comparable magnitudes'." His basic 

thesis is that the needs-press construct "involves more 

than the description of colleges or the development of new 

criteria for evaluating them . . . He believes that 

the construct's "relevance to the study of other levels 

of education . . . and to the prediction of behavior and 

performance of any institutional incumbent . . . will 

2 9 

also be appaient." Stern's construct for environmental 
analysis is adopted from the needs-press personality model 
developed by Murray. In his formulation of personality 
development, Murray related the concept of environmental 
press to personal needs thus suggesting a duality of 

^William B. Michael, and Ernest L. Boyer, "Campus Environ 
ment," Review of Educatipnal Research (October 1965), 
XXV, NoT~4,"'26T^2 75'. “ 

27 

Carl R. Stienhoff, and George G. Stern, Organizational 
C limate in A Public School System , Final Report^ Coopera 
tive Research Project No. 5-8094 (S-083), U.S. Office of 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 1965 

2 8 

Stern, op. cit., p. 3. 

^^Ibid. 

^^Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality , (New York: 
Oxford University Press , 19Sff) . 
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psychological influences on the individual. Included in 
Murray's conceptual scheme for needs and press is a taxon 
omy for each of them^ The external pressures v/hich come 
to bear on an individual arc termed press , their internal 
counterparts needs . 

Murray's concept of "needs - press" has served as a 

basis for the construction of objective measures of per- 
il \l 

sonality (needs) and environmental press’ (press) . 

As individuals differ so do environments. Hence, the 

concept of press offers a way of viewing the environment 

which is comparable analytically and syjithetical iy to 

the more familiar ways of viewing individual personality. 

Since needs assessment is not a part of this study, 

only a brief mention of this aspect of Stern’s construct 

will be made so that the total construct can be seen in 

better perspective. Stern notes that "n eeds refer to 

organizational tendencies which appear to give unity and 

7 7 

direction to a person's behavior," ' Veeds were defined 
originally by Murray as "a force . . . in ' brain re- 
gion . . , which organizes perception, apperception, 

L. Edwards, Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
(New York: The Psychologica 1 Corporation, r5?T77~ 

32 

Robert C, Pace, and George G. Stern, "An Approach to 
the Measurement of Psychological Characteristics of Col 
lege Environments," Journal of Educational Psychology 
XLIX, 269-277. ^ 

33 

Stern , op. cit., p. 8. 
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intellection, conation, and action in such a way as to 
transform in a certain direction an existing unsatisfy- 
ing situation." Stern"^ has pointed out two major 
characteristics of the needs construct developed by 
Murray. First, needs are functional in character, rep- 
resenting the goals or purposes which an interaction 
serves for an individual. And second, needs are revealed 
in the modes of behavior employed by the individual. For 
either characteristic, a need is something inferred from 
behavior. 

The external situational pressures which come to 
bear on an individual are the couiiterpar t to an individu- 
al's internalited personality needs. This notion forms 
the basis for the concept of environmental press as it 
was proposed by Murray. It provides for a unique and 
private view each person has of the events in which he 
participates. This is what is referred to as beta press 
by Murray, Individuals do not live in a private world; 

they have interactions with others. This notion led 

37 

Stern, Stein, and Bloom to suggest several distinctions 
^'^Murray, op. cit., p. 124. 

^^George G. Stern, "B - f (P.B.)," Journal of Projective 
Techniques and Personality Assessment (TJune 1964), XXVIII 
NbT 2 , 161-137. 

3 6 

^Murray, op. cit, 

37 

George G. Stern, Morris I. Stein, and Benjamin S, Bloom, 
Methods in Personality Assessment, (Glencoe, Illinois: 

The Free'Trcss'J i956*JT 
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in Murray's beta press, They note that tiie private, idio* 
syncratic , perception of the environment by an individu- 
al is only one part of press. They refer to this kind of 
press as the private beta press The shared common inter- 
pretation of the environment by individuals in a common 
situation is anotlier facet of press and is called con - 
sensual beta press. These writers also suggest a third 
facet of this concept of environmental press -- the a lpha 
press. Alpha press refers to the stated, formal, explicit 
objectives representing the aims of an organization as 
seen in official pronouncements or by an independent ob- 
server outside the organization. 

Murray says that the term press is used: 

. . . to designate a directional tendency 

in an object or situation. Like a need, 
each press has a qualitative aspect -- 
the kind of effect which it has or might 
have upon the subject (if the S comes in 
contact with it and does not react against 
it) -- as well as quantitative aspect, 
since its power for harming or benefitting 
varies widely. 

Building on Murray's description of press, Stern in- 
dicates that: 



. . . press may be defined like needs as 

a taxonomy of the interaction process mani- 
fested by an aggregate of individuals. 

Like needs too, press may be inferred from 
sel f -estimates of behavior likely to be 



^®Murray, op. cit., p. 113. 
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characteristic of others in a given situa- 
tion. The necessity for imbedding the 
judgments within the context of a speci- 
fied situation is what distinguished press 
items from need items. 

There has been limited activity in applying, at the 
high school level, the construct of environmental press 

40 

as developed by Stern. Of those who have done so, Herr 
has offered a definition of press which is more defini- 
tive and specific than the definition of press given by 
Stern. Herr defines press as follows: 

Just as needs are inferred from the char- 
acteristic modes of individual response 
to particular situations, pres.s can be in- 
ferred from the typical emphasis, demands, 
rewards to be found in an environmental 
context. Where there are needs, there are 
means by which these needs are satisfied 
or frustrated; press, then can be consid- 
ered as the specific attributes of a par- 
ticular environment in terms of the bene- 
fits offered to particular needs or the 
frustrations imposed upon other needs. 

Press serves as rewards; they can also be 
considered punishments or harms as the in- 
dividual perception reverses or as the 
press presents change. 

An adaption of Herr's definition of environmental 
press is used in this study. 



■’ stern (1964), op. cit., p. 167. 

40 

Edwin L. Herr, "Field Theory and Differential Press: 
Implications for Counseling," Pers onnel and Guidance 
Journal, Vol. 43 (February 1965TT^ . 

"’^Ibid, , p. 586. 
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Research on the press construct in high school en^ 
vironments is limited. The- research conducted employs, 
for the most part, the Stern model and v)ses an inslru 
ment developed by Stern and others. The instrument which 
is used to determine the environmental press of high 
schools is called the High Schools Characteristics Index , 
Form 960 (HSCI). It is an adaptation of an instrument 
developed by Stern which purports to ascertain the environ- 
mental press of colleges. The latter instrument is called 
the College Charact e ristics Index (CCI). Essentially the 
HSCI is a high school level version of the CCI. It yields 
the same scores and, in fact, contains many items of the 
same or very similar content. Since this is the case, ex- 
trapolation of the results of any data dealing with the 
CCI could be assumed to be applicable to the HSCI. Excel- 
lent sununaries of the research which utilized the CCI have 
been prepared by Pace and McFee, Michael and Boyer, and by 
Stern. This review will focus only on those studies which 
have used the HSCI, 

It should be noted that the HSCI is in experimental 

A 0 

form and is recommended for research use only. Research- 
ers who have used the HSCI have accepted Stern's definition 

A 0 

^Stern (1967), op. cit., p. 25. 
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of env.i ronmenti) 1 ^>ress and have use ', tlic :/istruricnt more 
or less to teJ't the assumption, that the results obtained 
from any data collected ihro'i{’li the CCl can be extrapo- 
lated and applied to the iiSCI 

Mitchell studied tlic personality c ha r at u; r ' st i c s 

of high school students and their possib’c iiifl\>cnce on 

4 ^ 

perception of the school environment He collected his 

data from a suburban high schoc'. and used ?35 juniors as 
subjects. To obtain personality data '^n ndividual stu- 
dents, Mitchell administered the Calx form a Psych ological 
Inventory , the SRA Yo u th Inventor / , and the Bro wn Hol t 
Survey of Stu dy Hab 1 1 s and At 1 1 tudes 

linv I ronmenta 1 press data were obtained through the 
HSCI. Mitchell reports that the ■ nterc.or re ) a i ’ ons of the 
four instruments revealed many statistically significant 
relationships between personality characteristics of stu- 
dents and their perceptions of the school env ironment - 
Mitchell's findings are contrary to Wha' Stern has main- 
tained regarding the relationship betwc-.> the needs pref- 
erences a student records for himself and the press char- 
acteristics he attributes to his college. 

^^James V, Mitchell, Jr , "The Identification of Student 
Personality Characteristics Related to Perceptions of 
the School Environment , " The School Review (March 1968) 
LXXVI, No. 1, pp, SO -59. 

44 

George G. Stern, "Environments for learning," The Ameri- 
can CoJ,lege: A I^^chological and Social Interpretation 

oT“the Higher TTearning, ed It “TT ITanTbrd (New York : 

m5y7 ^ 
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The objective of a study done by McDill, Meyers, 
and Rii;sby was to assess the influence of different 
pedagogical and social dimensions of school environment 
on the achievement of students The sample population 
included students and teachers from 20 public high 
schools. To get an indication of press, these investiga- 
tors developed an instrument adopted from the CCI and the 
HSCI, and based ito structure on a modified version of 

Selvin's and llagstrora's formulation for classifying formed 
46 

groups. From the data obtained with the instrument, 39 
characteristics of schools were identified and from them 
six factors were determined which subsequently became 
types of climate descriptions. 

The results of the McUill, et al . , study indicate 
that student achievement is not attributable to the so- 
cial class context of the school. They also found that 
achievement is not a function of certain school character- 
istics, often related to the economic resources of a com 
munity. The characteristics studied were: average size 

of mathematics and science classes, homogeneous grouping 
of students by ability, annual starting salary for teach- 
ers, and average per pupil expenditures. 

^^Edward T. McUill, E. U. Meyers, Jr., and L. C. Rigsby, 
"Institutional Effects on the Academic Behavior of 
High School Students," Sociology of Education (Summer 
1967), XL, No. 3, 181-15157" 

'‘^Ibid., p. 18S. 
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Steginan undertook a study in which two of Stern's 

indices were used: the ^iivili£s I ndex (All, which is 

4 7 

an individual needs assessment index, and the MSCI, 

His study was an attempt to determine whether there are 
differences in secondary school environments which can 
be measured, demonstrated and described Stegtim’s 
limited sample consisted of 200 students selected from 
five high schools, with each selected student represent- 
ing the total population of the school. 

If one accepts Stern's environmental press factors 
as authentic, Stegman feels that the IISCI can be used to 
measure and identify environments of secondary schools 
He notes this although his findings were not oveiwielm- 
ingly conclusive. His study does indicate, lowever, thaf 
when comparing the data by schools there appears to be 
little variation between the student body need patterns 
Interestingly enough, it was found that the needs 
of students In one school could better be met by a schoo 
other than the one attended by the subjects. Stegman sv 
gests that high school student** might be given the oppoi 
tunity to attend other area schools that may meet their 
needs more effectively than the school in the resident's 

^^Hilbur N. Stegman, "A Descriptive Study of Certain Socio- 
Psychological Characteristics of Selected Secondary 
School Environments" (unpublished Ed.D. diss'-rtatlon, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahova, 1957}. 





district. Particularly, he suggests this might be allowed 
if the school environment cannot be changed. 

Winfrey examined school environment to determine if 
the psychological environment of a particular scliool af- 
fects certain groups differently. The groups he studied 
were based upon socio-economic stratification and were di- 
vided into high, middle, and low levels. 

Winfrey's sample consisted of 1,212 twelfth grade 
students selected from three urban and three suburban high 
schools. A school from each location was chosen to ’•epre- 
sent high, middle, and low levels of socio-economic clas- 
sification. lie administered the HSCI to all subjects, fac- 
tor analyzed the results and obtained six press clusters. 
His findings showed significant differences between each 
school on all of the six press clusters as well as between 
uiban and suburban schools and between schools of differ- 
ent socio-economic levels. Winfrey noted that, within 
schools, significant differences in press perceptions were 
found between groups based on each of the f.»c*^ors of sex. 
scholastic achievement, scholastic aptitude, father's oc- 
cupation and future plans. Significant differences were 
found in all of the six press clusters and within each of 
the six schools. Certain environmental characteristics 

4 8 

James K. Winfrey, "The Appraisal of Institutional Press 
as Perceived by Selected Groups of Minneapolis Area High 
School Students" (unpublished Ph.D. dis.>ertation , Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1963). 



were found in schools in the suburbs but not in the city; 
in one socio-economic level but not in another. A few of 
the press factors were perceived by males but not by fe- 
males, by high achievers but not by low achievers, by 
col lege- bound students but not by work-bound students. 

Summary 

A fundamental problct of education is to determine 
what a school should do to provide the most productive en- 
vironment for its students. In other words, what should 
be done to provide an institutional setting such that its 
members may gain a soijse of accomplishment, fulfillment 
and relevance through meaningful activities within the in- 
stitution? This problem, of course, is currently in vogue 
and is continually being brought to the attention of pub- 
lic school administrators, college presidents, and state 
and federal legislators by numerous segments of our soci- 
ety. 

The roots of the problem may be traced back to the 
time when education moved from the one-teachcr-one-pupl 1 
arrangement to the one-teachcr-many-pupil arrangement. 

At that time, and through the agrarian period, it was a 
favorite problem for philosophers. But as western soci- 
eties evolved fiort agrarian simplicity to industrial com- 
plexity, the problem of providing relevant school environ- 
ments became the province of many different groups. The 
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groups range from on t reprcnoui s U> state and federal gov- 
ernments. It IS unde J s t and, d) 1 c that many different 
groujis are involved rn the problem because industrially 
oriented societies ate complex and precipitate complex in- 
teract i ons 

Attempted solutions to the problem have been offered. 
Some have succeeded, others hace t..iled. But one of the 
most promising attem])ts to provi le insiglit into possible 
solutions to tile problem lias cui c through assessment of 
the school's organizational clmJt' ad envi ronmcntal pros*'.. 

Rescarclicrs tend to define ■ p...i i za t lonal climate in 
terms of the interaction among Indiviluals in an organiza- 
tion (in a school setting, among tcactiers, administrators 
and otiier school personnel} Dr« a. i z tt iuiial climate is 
tlie cliaracter of the school of, as Hftipin ami Croft put 

I H 

it, organizational "personality." ilio identification 
of the character of a school pr*vi<l ■> insight into the 
problem of relevancy by providing tiioso responsible for 
its operation with the opportunity to accurately pinpoint 
and adjust troublesome charac to i i s t i c s so as to obtain an 
integrated organizational personality. 

Recent studies have shown that relationships exist 
between organizational clinate and various characteristics 
of school personnel, both faculty and students It has 

40 

llalpin and Croft, op cit., p i. 
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been found, for example, that ccriain personality typos 
among faculty members favor particular types of climate 
The intuitiv e- in tro vert personal ’ty typos most strongly 
favor the open ant', reject the closed climate, while the 
sensing-thinking types aic more satisfied v,-.ih closed 
than with open climates Relationships have been found 
between climate and the age of faculty members and be- 
tween climate and years of teaching experience in the 
present system Relationships also have been established 
between organizational climate and, fl) the evaluation 
ratings of secondary schools as determined by the l.valua- 
t i VC Criteri a, (2) the social inssght of central office 
personnel and '•cnior h; gli school principals, (5,' the 
level of innovativeness of the school and, the pupil 

dropout rate of tlie school . 

Some characteristics of school pci I'miel and the 
school setting have been shown not to be related to organi- 
zational climate 1-or example, nc ii 1/9 lonship has been 
found between climate and the sex of tc cliers or the de- 
grees they held. Also no relationship has been found be- 
tween climate and .size of a school, its grade organiza- 
tion, its location (urban vs suburban) or its supervisor- 
teacher ratio. 

The environmental press construct has as its ulti* 
mate objective the same basic purpose rs does the organi- 
zational riiiRate construct That is, environmental press 
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IS oriented toward student jicrccption of tlio sdiool's per- 
sonality where organ i za t lona 1 climate is oriented toward 
faculty perception ol tlie school's po rsoiia 1 1 1 y , Hie 
press construct as it a|i]ilics to svlu.ol assessment was de- 



Stern rhe press consttucl was (j d to a needs construct 
and was originally applied to the assess. i.ent of college 
environments. The press construct WA ■ later revised to 
assess the liigli rclmol cnviroimeid 

Several definitions have lx., . iii for press. The 
definition utilized in tins stud) ; ■ u .l.ip t at ) on of 

ilerr's definition: , . press , , , -an he considered 

as tlic specific attributes of a p.i tj .lai cm i ronmont in 
terms of the benefits olfered to joTticUi ai .lecds oi the 
frustrations imposed upon oilier tux S I nv i ronment ai 

press, like organi zalional climate, can provide input into 
the relevancy prolilem by adding infer it ion for the bene- 
fit of those who arc tcsponsihle tor p,. .iding an optimal 
educational environment. 

Recent studies have shown that i e lai lonshlps exist 
between environmental press and vaiious characteristics 
of students. Tor example, it has been shown that person- 
ality characteristics of high school students relate to 

^^Pace and Stern, op cit 
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Herr, op- cit , p, 586 
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thoir pcvcej>tious of tb.c <ichool cii v i i ontncn t It .tlso has 
been s'lown that significant difference's in press percep- 
tions were found hotween groups based on the variables of 
sex, scholastic acfiieveiicn t , scholastic aptiti.de, fatlioi's 
occupation and the tuturo [ilans of the student:, 

A teari of vc ,rarchers obt.aincd contrary results re- 
garding one of the relationships just notci’c ihcy stnic 
tured their cn vironnont al press assessment to types of 
climate descriptions and found that student achi vrunene 
is not a tt r ihu t .’1' 1 •' to the social context of the school. 

Various rcl a t i Oiish i ps have been shown belw-een organi- 
zational clioate and characteristics of faculties and be- 
tween ciivi roT'r.o’U.' ] prt'. s .ind characteristics of students 
in high s-'hool -- the ult irate goal being to > ' icr under- 

stand the tot.ol character ol the ■-chool This study ad<ls 
a new dimension to this goal by citcnpting to establisli 
an interface bc^-.e -n org,ini zati oral climate and environ- 
mental press. 





CHAPTER III 



METHODOLOGY 
Pi lot Study 

A pilot study was planned to determine if selected 
situational factors, external to the school setting, 
might relate to organizational climate or environmental 
press. The purpose of the pilot study was to ascertain 
whether or not the selected situational variables needed 
to be accounted for when interpreting the results of the 
data collected for the overall study. The situational 
variables to be assessed through the pilot study were: 

(1) The urban or rural location of the school, (2) enroll- 
ment in the school, (3) the age of the school building, 

(4) the educational level of the community, and (5) the 
income of the community served by the school. 

Before discussing the plan of the pilot study and 
the initial steps taken to complete it, the following 
point should be noted. The pilot study was not completed 
entirely as it was planned and its intended objectives 
were not achieved in '»ii. Several fundamental problems 
arose during the collection of pilot study data. The 
problems had to do with (1) whether the High School 
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Characteristics Index (HSCI) was i ioasuro of environmen- 
tal jress as it is defined for fhe study, and (2) whether 
the administration of the instiunuiit took too long a time. 
These problems caused the invest! j'.ator to terminate tiie 
pilot study before all activities were completed Follow- 
ing is a detailed exposition of the problems, nf how they 
arose what was done to resolve them and their effects on 
the overall study. 

The plan for collecting data for the pilot study in- 
cluded: (1) selecting three schools for the sample, (2J 

administering the MSCI and the O’- g am r a tional Cl i matc Dc - 
scr ipt icn Questionnaire (OCUQ) to 'tudonts and teachers 
respectively in each of the schr.ol-^, and (It) having stu 
dents complete a report form llic schools con'idercd in 
the pilot study were selected trom the schools under con- 
sideration for the naior study populaticn ind were to 
meet, if possible, the criteria established (or the selec- 
tion of these schools. The report ft 't the students 

were asked to complete solicited informa 1 1 ui, out the 
education of their parents, their parent’s occupation and 
place of enployment and a number of other variables. 

Other data required to make analyses regarding the rela 
tionship of situational variables to climate and press 
were to be obtained from the latest census data, the 
D Ictionary of Occupational Titles and the Occupat icnal 
Handbook . 

% 
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To test the significance of tlic variables in rela- 
tion to perception of organi zai ’ ona 1 climate and environ- 
mental press, the chi- square procedure was to bo used. 

It was determined that this would be an appropriate tost 
in that the data would be reported in the form of fre- 
quencies. The problem of the pilot study analysis was 
to determine if the obtained data departed from a random 
or chance distribution 

All the principals of high schools within the geo- 
graphical area to be included in the major study re- 
sponded to a questionnaire ^ The questionnaire solicited 
information related to the school selection criteria In 
reviewing the responses, it was noted that only 21 schools 
met all of the criteria In order to have ns large a sam- 
ple as possible for the major study, it was decided that 
three schools would he selected tc participate in the 
pilot study and that they would not be takoi. from the 
group which met all of the selection "^la. It also 

was decided that if selection criteria luiu . be vio- 
lated, those which could be violated without seriously 
affecting the purposes of the pilot study wore: (1) the 

site of the school and (2) the requirements of a school 
having a full-time principal. Based on the last decision, 
one of the three selected schools did not have a full-time 

copy of the questionnaire appears in Appendix E. 
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principal and had a total onro 1 liiotir. loss, thoiij;h inr.ig- 
nificantly less, than the criiorjon niinimun The othor 
two schools selected had total enrollments greater than 
the criterion maximum, but not significantly greater, 

In all other respects, they mot the selection criteria. 

After the eligible schools were idontifieii, a let- 
ter was mailed to the superintendent of tlic school cor- 
poration in which the eligible school was located. The 
letter sought the superintendent's approval to conduct 
the pilot study In his school corporation and liis permis- 
sion to contact the principal of the high school. The 
letter also included a statement of the purpose of the 
pilot study and outlined the procedures for data collec- 
tion. A sample copy of the letter appears in Appendix 
F, section I. 

All three sujicr intendents gave their approval to 
conduct the pilot study in their school corporations. 

When the superintendent’s approval w f'ived, a let* 

tet was then nailed to the high school p i 1 i M. j 1 seeking 
his permission to collect da^a from his school. Included 
with the letter was a copy of the letter that had been 
nailed to his superintendent noting the latter's approval. 
The letter to the principal also suggested a tentative 
date for a meeting between the investigator and the prin* 
Cipal to discuss the details of the data collection. A 
sample copy of this letter appears in Appendix F, section 
lU 
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The principals of tlic three schools agreed to par- 
ticipate in the pilot study and to meet with the investi- 
gator on the date and at the time suggested Uuiing the 
meetin) with the principal which lasted approximately 
one hour, the following arrangements were made; (1) how 
students would be selected from the school to serve as 
subjects; (2) what staff personnel would respond to the 
OCUQ; and, (3) tlie date and time the data would be col- 
lected from the prospective respondents These arrange- 
ments w re made within limits set by predetermined guide- 
lines. ihe guidelines stipulated that the student sam- 
ple be ratified by grade level and that there be a 5 
per CO, ample of students from each grade level The 
guidcl also indicated that a 2S per cent random sample 
of tear IS from each of the pilot study schools respond 
to U, ’(j. 

of the schools used in the pilot study were 
large iv.h schools. Student subjects in -hese schools 
were » from study halls which the respective princi- 

pals cated were, in essence, randomly populated and 
contained students from all grade levels. In the third 
school, all students were used as subjects The reason 
for this is explained later Teacher subjects fro» the 
two large high schools were randomly selected from a 
list of teachers for each of the schools. All of the 
faculty in the snail high school were asked to respond 
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to the OCDQ, Each of the selected teacher respondents 
was mailed a letter which described the purpose of the 
pilot study and asked his cooperation. A sample copy 
of the letter appears in Appendix G. 

The investigator personally administered the hdCI 
and the Student Report Form to all student subjects, and 
the OCDQ to teacher subjects in two schools For one of 
the high schools, the investigator requested that teachers 
respond to the OCDQ on their own at a time convenient for 
them. This procedure was followed for this school on the 
recommendation of the principal He made this recommenda- 
tion because the date tentatively selected for teachers 
to respond to the OCDQ fell during the last week of the 
school year and he believed that they would not have time 
to get together as a group and could more readily respond 
to the instrument individually. As a result, special in- 
structions were prepared to enable this sample of teachers 
to respond to the OCDQ individually. approach also 

served as a test to see if individuals coulu respond to 
tire OCDQ by themselves. 

Table 3.1 shows the schools involved in the pilot 
study, the counties in which they are located, the grade 
level organization, total staff and enrollment. 
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Table 3.1 

SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN PILOT STUDY SAMPLE 



School 


Grade 
Organ . 


Total 

Staff 


No. Students 
By Grade Level 


Total No 
Students 






9 


10 


11 12 




Large High 
School No . 1 


10-12 


63 


421 


412 364 


1,197 


Large High 
School No. 2 


10-12 


49 


341 


311 235 


935 


Small High 
School No. 3 


9-12 


11 23 


28 


20 25 


96 



Table 3.2 shows the number of responses to the OCDQ, 
the percentage of total staff responding, the number of 
responses by grade level to the MSCI and the percentage 
of student respondents to total school enrollment. 

Table 3.2 indicates that small high school No, 3 
had a higher climate indicator response for both teachers 
and students than was required by the guidelines. This 
was due to having all students and teachers respond to 
the instruments. Application of the guidelines to the 
small high school would have made the obtained samples 
of students and teachers very small and would have ren- 
dered the resultant data virtually meaningless. Thus, 
it was decided to collect data from all students and 
teachers . 
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As the data were being collected and during the 
period immediately following, several unexpected problems 
appeared^ One of the problems involved the lengtli of time 
it took a student to respond to the HSC I . Stern indi- 
cates that, for most college freshmen, it takes 30 minutes 
to complete the College Characteris tics Index (CCI)„ 

Since the HSCI has the same number of items as the CCI 
and is responded to in exactly the same manner, it was 
anticipated that most high school students would be able 
to complete the HSCI in 90 minutes. The pilot study in- 
dicated that it took most students more than 90 minutes 
and in many cases 120 minutes to complete the instrument. 

A small percentage of the students did complete it in 
less than 60 minutes. 

The problem to be faced was whether £>r iDot princi- 
pals would agree to give the investigator two hours of 
student time in a school day. The principals cf the 
schools in the pilot study sample indicated that they 
probably would not have offered their schools for parti- 
cipation in the study if they had known that this much 
time was required of the students. They justified their 
probable refusal on the basis of not wanting to take 

2 

George G. Stern, Scoring Instructions and College Norms: 
Activities Index, College Characteristics Index (Syracuse: 
Psychological Research Center, Syracuse University, 1963), 
p. 3. 
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students out o£ classes^ A number of other high school 
principals were asked by the investigator whether they 
would have participated in a study wliich would require 
two hours of student time, These principals responded 
in the same manner as did the principals of the pilot 
study schools, and for the same reason. 

Before attempting to resolve this problem, the in- 
vestigator subjected the IISCI responses to a factor analy 
siSo The purpose of the factor anfllysis was twofold: 

(1) to determine whether the items of the HSCI grouped 
together to form the scales developed by the author, and 

(2) to provide additional information in order to resolve 
the time problem, 

The IISCI responses were prepared and subjected to 
factor analysis by the variwax rotational soJutiow. Spe- 
cial handling of the input was re< 7 Utred in that the com- 
puter program used could not provide an output for a 500 
X 300 variable matrix^ The results for this approach 
were negative; that is, the HSCI items, as obtained for 
this sample, did not cluster as they should have« 

A second approach to the factor analysis was then 
undertaken and the HSCI responses were subjected to an 
orthogonal solution. Again, special handling of the in- 
put was required to accommodate such a large matrix. 

This approach, as the first, yielded negative results and 
for the same reason. 
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Thei;e results presented the investigator witli a sec- 
ond problem and compounded tlie first piohlem. Tlie inves- 
tigator was now faced witli tlie problem of wliether the HSCI 
was a measure of environmental press as it was defined and 
interpreted for the study. 

After careful consideration, it was decided that the 
present form of the llSCl did not measure environmental 
press as defined and interpreted for the study. This 
meant that another instrument had to be found oi developed 
that would provide the required measurement. It was then 
decided to develop an instrument that would more adequate- 
ly meet the needs of the research. Tlii s decision resolved 
the problem of lengtli of administration time. 

At this point, it was decided to terminate tlie pilot 
study as It had been planned and to work on the develop- 
ment and testing of an instrument to assess environmental 
press as defined and interpreted for tlie major study. The 
instrument developed consisted of a hundred items taken 
from the IISCI. The procedures used to develop the instru- 
ment (the High School Press Index HSPI) are described in 
a later section of this chapter. 

Although the pilot study was not completed as planned, 
it provided information which was important. The pilot 
study, in effect, turned out to be a field test of the 
HSCI. It also demonstrated that the OCDQ can be self- 
administered if printed instructions accompany the instru- 
ment. However, in the sense that the pilot study was to 
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test the effects of selected situational variables on per- 
ception of organiiational climate and environmental press, 
it can be considered a failure,, On the other hand, it 
can be considered a success and an important contribution 
to the major study in that it made the investigator aware 
of the limitations of one of the instruments.. It also 
provided the investigator with time to develop and test 
an instrument to meet the requirements of the major study 
before it was necessary to administer it in the sample 
schools . 



Three instruments were used to gather the data for 
analysis. They were: the Organizational Climate Descrip - 

tion Questionnai re (OCDQ) , the High School Press Index 
(HSPI), and the J udges Rating Scales (JRS) . A copy of 
each of these instruments can be found in Appendix A. 

Organizational Climate Description 
Questionnaire (OCDQ) 

The OCDQ was developed by Andrew W. Halpin and Don 

3 

B. Croft. The questionnaire was not published as a 
separate instrument, and permission for its use was 



Andrew W. Halpin, and Don B. Croft, The Organizational 
Climate of Schools (Chicago: Midwest Administration 

Center , the University of Chicago, 1963). 



The Instruments 
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granted by the Midwest Administration Center, University 
of Chicago, and the Macmillan Company, New York. Although 
the OCUQ was designed to describe the organizational cli- 
mate dimensions of elementary schools, it has also been 
used to describe the organizational climate of secondary 
schools, as noted in Chapter II. The questionnaire con- 
tains 69 Likert-type response items, 64 of which are used 
in describing climate. The five items not used in scoring 
are buffer items and were added by Ualpin solely to fill 
out the space on the IBM mark-sensing cards on which he 
had printed the OCDQ items. Each item is a brief state- 
ment of a situation involving an interpersonal behavior 
of teachers and principals. The respondent is asked to 
decide how typical the described behavior is of his prin- 
cipal, fellow teachers or his school generally. For 
scoring, the responses are grouped into eight categories, 
each measuring one of eight dimensions of organizational 
climate. Four dimensions describe teachers' behavior and 
four describe the principal's behavior. Descriptions of 
the eight dimensions are presented below. 

Teachers' Behavior 

1. Disengagement refers to the teachers' 
tendency to be "not with it." This 
dimension describes a ^roup which is 
"going through the motions," a group 

4 

See pages 27-43. 
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that is "not in gear" with respect 
to the task at hand. It corresponds 
to the more general concept o£ anomie 
as first described by Uurkheiin. In 
short, this subiest focuses upon the 
teachers' behavior In a task-oriented 
situation , 



2. Hindrance refers to the teachers' 
feeling that the principal burdens 
them with routine duties, committee 
demands, and other requirements which 
the teaclieis construe as unnecessary 
busy-work. The teachers perceive 
that the principal is hindering rather 
than facilitating their work. 

3. Espr it refers to "morale." The teachers 
feel that their social needs are being 
satisfied, and that they are, at the 
same time, enjoying a sense of accom- 
plishment in their job 

4. Intimacy refers to thp teachers’ enjoy- 
ment of friendly social relations with 
each other. Ihis dimension describes 

a social needs satisfaction wh:ch is 
not necessarily associated with task- 
accomplishment . 



Principal's Behavior 



Aloofness refers to behavior by the 
principal which is characterized as 
formal and impersonal. He 'goes by 
the book" and prefers to be guided by 
rules and policies rather than to deal 
with the teachers in an informal, face- 
to-face situation. His behavior, in 
brief, is universalistic rather than 
particularistic; nomothetic rather than 
idiosyncratic. To maintain this style, 
he keeps himself--at least, "emotion- 
ally"--at a distance from his staff. 

Production Emphasis refers to behavior 
by the principal which is characterized 
by close supervision of the staff. He 
highly directive and plays the role 
a "straw boss." His communication 
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tends to go in only one direction, and 
he is not sensitive to feedback from 
the staff. 



Thrust refers to behavior 
pal which is characterized 
effort in trying to "move 
tion," "Thrust" behavior 
by close supervision, but 
pal’s attempt to motivate 
through the example which 
sets. Apparently, because 
ask the teachers to give o 
any more than he willingly 
self, his behavior though 
oriented, is nonetheless v 
by the teachers. 



by the princ^- 
by his evident 
the oTganiza- 
is marked not 
by the princi- 
the teachers 
he personally 
he does not 
f themselves 
gives of him- 
starkiy task- 
iewed favorably 



Consideration refers to behavior by the 
principal which is characterized by an 
inclination to treat the teachers 
"humanly," to try to do a little some- 
thing extra for them in human terms. S 



These dimensions or subtests are scored separately 
for each respondent. Kalpin suggests that subtest scores 
be combined to determine a school score. The pattern 
formed by the eight subtest scores for a school determines 
the type of organizational climate found ’n that particu- 
lar school. 

Halpin identifies six distinct climates, names them, 
and places them on a continuum, as follows: Open, Auto- 

nomous, Controlled, Familiar, Paternal, and Closed.^ He 



^Andrew W, Halpin, Theory and Research in Administration 
(New York: Macmillan Company , 1 966 ) , pp. 150-151. 

^Ibid. , p. 135. 
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indicates that the six climates can be placed into three 
groups: (i) the first two indicating an Open type cli- 

mate; (2) the third and fourth indicating an Intermediate 
type climate, and (3) the last two describing a Closed 
type climate. Measures of a particular school's climate 
can then be described in terms of its relative Openness 
or Closedness. 

7 

A simple technique has been used by Null and later 

O 

by Sargent to determine the relative openness or closed- 
ness of climate for a school. In a letter to Null, Croft 
recommended that a measure of openness could be deter- 
mined by subtracting the average Disengagement score of a 
school from the sura of its average Esprit and Thrust 
scores. Thus, the higher the score a school obtains by 
such calculation, the more open is its climate. This 
method of determining openness or dozedness is also used 
in this study. 

Various combinations of the subtests were used by 
Halpin and Croft to describe each of the climates. It is 

7 

Eldon J. Null, "The Relationships Between the Organiza- 
tional Climate of a School and Persona] Variables of Mem- 
bers of the Teaching Staff" (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1965), p. 183. 

O 

James C. Sargent, Organizational Climate of High Schools 
(Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 

Inc . , 1967) , p . So 




the purpose of this study to wo^^k with only the three 
major groups of climate classificaticnSo This being the 
case, only the open and closed climates need be definedo 
A description of the inte irmedi a t e climate will not be 
giveno If it were given, it would be somewhere between 
the descriptions of open and closed climates^ Halpin 
describes the Open Climate as depicting 



„ . . a sit'j.aiion in which the members en 
joy extremely high Espritv The teachers 
work well together without bickering and 
griping. They are not burdened by moun* 
tains of busy work or by routine reports; 
the pTincipal's policies facilitate the 
teachers* accomplishment of their tasks. 

On the whole, the group members enjoy 
friendly relations with each other. The 
teachers obtain ccnsidecable job satisfac- 
non, and are sufficiently motivated to 
overcome difficulties and fiustrations. 

They possess the incentive to work things 
out and to keep the organization "moving. " 
Furthermore, the teachwrs> are proud to be 
associated with their school. 

The behavior of the pflncipal repre- 
sents an appropriate integration between 
his own personality and the role he is re- 
quired to play as principal. In this re- 
spect his behavior can be viewed as genuine. 
Not only does he set an example by working 
hard himself but, depending upon the situa- 
tion, he can either criticize the actions 
of teachers or go out of his way to help a 
teacher. He possesses the personal flexi- 
bility to be genuine whether he be required 
to control and direct the activities of 
others or to show compassion in satisfying 
the social needs of individuel teachers. 

He has integrity in that he is "all of a 
piece" and therefore can function well in 
either situation. He is not aloof , nor are 
the rules and procedures which he sets up 
inflexible and impersonal. He does not 
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have to emphasize production ; nor does he 
need to monitor~fhe* teachers activities 
closely ... he has the ability to let 
approp; i ate leadership acts emerge from 
the teachers . . . Withal, he is in full 
control of the s-tuaticn, and he clearly 
provides leadership for the staff . 9 



He describes the Closed Climate as one that 



. . . marks a situation in which the group 
members obtain little satisfaction '.n re- 
spect to either t Atk-achievement or social 
needs . . . the principal is .neff.wtive 
in directing the activities of the teachers; 
at the same time, he is not inclined to 
look Out for their psrscnal welfare. 

The teaihers are disengaged and do not 
work well together; consequent!) , group 
actiievemeni is minimal . . , The principal 
does not facilitate the tssK accomplishment 
of the teachers, , .lisprit s at a nadir, 
reflecting low job satisfactun -n espect 
to both jcb sdt l;f action and social-needs 
satisfaction . . . tea' hers . . cttain 
satisfaction frcm their friendly re'aticns 
with other teachers 

The pTinclpal is hi’ghl/ aloof and im- 
personal in contTollirg and directing the 
activities of the teachers ... He emrha- 
siies production and frequently says that 
"we should work harder." He sets up rules 
and regulations about hew things should be 
done and these lules are usually arbitrary 
, . . he is not genuine in his actions. 

He is not concerned with the social needs 
of teachers; in fact, he can be depicted as 
inconsiderate . . . His cry of "let’s work 
harder" actually means, "ycu work harder." 

He expects everyone else to take the initia- 
tive, yet he does nut give them the freedom 
required to perform whatever leadership acts 
are necessary. Moreover, he himself, dees 
not provide adequate leadership for the group. 



^Halpin, op. cit,, pp. 1’4-1?S 
lOlbid , , pp. 180-181. 
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The subtests of the OCDQ were developed through the 
use of factor analysis and with the application of sophis- 
ticated statistical techniques. Malpin and Croft computed 
reliability coefficients for the eight subtests of the 
OCUQ and found thtt they ranged from .26 to ,84.^^ All 
but one of the subtests have reliability coefficients of 
.55 or greater. 

Andrews^^ reports on a number of validity studies 
related to the OCDQ. The major method used in these 
studies was the construct validity approach The studies 
were based on a sample of 165 Alberta schools having five 
or more teachers, a principal and four different organiza- 
tional configurations. 

The distributions of climates for the elementary 
schools in Andrews* sample do not differ from those of the 
Halpin and Croft sample. Applicability of the OCDQ for 
assessment of clj-nate in the other organizational configu- 
rations of the Alberta sample were studied. Three differ- 
ent tests were undertaken toward ascertaining this appli- 
cability. The evidence from these tests led Andrews to 
conclude that the OCDQ is as valid for other kinds of 
schools as it is for elementary schools. 

^^{alpin and Croft, op. cit., p. 49. 

^^John H. M. Andrews, "School Organizational Climate: 

Some Validity Studies," Canadian Education and Research 
Digest (December 1965), VTTToTTTTn^Tn 
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Andrews conducted a number of other validity tests. 
Me found that intercorrelations of subtest scores indi* 
cated hij,h validity. He also found that correlation be- 
tween certain characteristics of school staffs and sub- 
test scores demonstrated a large number of relationships 
which were consistent with theory. Andrews also reports 
on a number of studies completed by others which tend to 
indicate validity of the OCUQ These studies show that 
there are significant relationships between the OCDQ and 
the Leader B ehavior Desc r iption Questionnaire (LBDQ), and 
between the OCUQ and the Meyers - Br i ggs Type Indicator , 
Mehra^^ used the OCUQ to study the organi rationa'. 
climate in a sample cf secondary schools in the State of 
Delhi, India. He replicated the techtiv'Cs used in the 
Ilalpin and Croft study and found the OCDQ to be a valid 
indicator of organisational climate. Mehra suggests that 
the OCUQ can be used to measure the organi tati ^nal climate 
of secondary schools in India with modifications to abro- 
gate differences in cultural and administrative condi- 
tions . 



Several studies have been completed which question 
the validity of the OCDQ Pritchard^^ used the ratings 



^^Neraal Mehra, "Organ! rational Climates of Secondary 

Schools; State Of Delhi, India" (unpublished Ed.D. disser 
tation; University of California, Berkeley, California, 
1967) . 

^^James L. Pritchard, "Validation of the Organizational Cli 
mate Description Questionnaire against Perceptions of Kon 
Faculty School Personnel" (unpubl ished Ed.D. dissertation; 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, 1966). 
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of non- faculty elementary school personnel to study the 
concurrent validity of the OCDQ. lie compared the responses 
of non-faculty subjects to a 16 item short form of the OCUQ 
with the OCDQ ratings of teachers and principal from the 
same school , 

I’ritchard reports that, in most schools, the non- 
faculty agrees with the faculty in perception of the type 
of school climate, relative to the six climates identified 
by llalpin and Croft. But, he inJi cates, the llalpin and 
Croft method of classifying schools into climates based 
on the similarity of the school profile to one of six pro- 
totypic profiles has questionable validity if the climate 
description given by llalpin and Croft represents valid de- 
scriptions of characteristic teacher -principal interac- 
tions . 

Watkins^^ questioned the validity of the OCUQ for 
use with junior and senior high schools. He administered 
the OCDQ to the faculties of nine upper level schools; 
some were junior high schools and some were senior high 
schools. Using the llalpin and Croft climate classifying 
procedure, Watkins found only one of the schools to have 
Open tendencies; one junior high school had a Controlled 
climate; five schools were classified as extremely Closed; 

Foster Watkins, ’’The OCDQ * An Application and Some 
Implications," tducational Administration Quarterly, 
(Spring 1968), TV;'No."77 46‘-5(T: 
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and three of the nine schools received Paternal climate 
classifications. Watkins' questioning of the validity of 
the OCDQ for use with junior and senior high schools, how- 
ever, resulted from subjective evaluations made of the 
schools in his sample. Because of his familiarity with 
the schools, Watkins raised some doub* about the instru- 
ment's ability to identify the intermediate climates, con- 
trolled and familiar. 

The form of the OCDQ used by respondents for this 
study has nine biographical items prefixed to it. The 
items sought data relating to the current position of the 
respondent, sex, age, marital status, degree held, type 
of certification, years of experience in education and at 
the school the respondent is employed, and location of 
residence. Information obtained from these items will be 
used to give a general description of the respondents. 

High School Press Index (HSPI) 

The MSPI is an adaptation of the High School Char - 
acteristics Index (HSCI) developed by George G. Stern. 

It is conceptually different from the HSCI, however, in 
that it is based on a limited and structured definition 
of environmental press, and operationally different in 
that it is scored differently. The purpose of the HSPI 
is to elicit student perception of the environment of a 
high school in high, low, or neutral press terms. The 
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HSPI consists of 100 items taken from the pool of 300 
items In the HSCI. Items for inclusion in the HSPI were 
determined by a panel of five judges, all expert in the 
theory and practice of high school teaching and adminis- 
tration , 

The five judges are professors in Purdue Univer- 
sity's Department of Education, Educational Administra- 
tion and Curriculum r?ction. Each of the five judges was 
given the definition of environmental press (as stated in 
Chapter I), a copy of the HSCI and rating directions. 

The directions required the judges to: (1) place a 

before any HSCI item they believed to be descriptive of 
a characteristic or situation which was opposite the 
given definition of press; (2) place a before any 
HSCI item they believed to be descriptive of a character- 
istic or situation which was in agreement with the defini 
tlon of press; »nd (3) to place an "0" before any item 
thought to be neutral or not characteristic of the deflnl 
tlon of press. Each of the judges placed the HSCI items 
into the three groups Independently. 

Only those HSCI items which received the same clas- 
sification from four or more judges were considered as 
candidates for the HSPI. One hundred forty-seven items 
fell into this category. Of these, the judges unanimous- 
ly agreed on the classification of SS items. They agreed 
that 28 were high press items, 22 were low press items. 
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and that five, were neutral press items. The remaining 92 
items made up the 80 per cent category or items agreed 
upon by four out of five judges. It was arbitrarily de- 
cided that the HSPI should consist of 46 Jiigh press items, 
44 low press items, and 10 neutral press items. 

The 100 items included in the HSPI were then se- 
lected from the new pool of IISCI items. Twenty-two of 
those placed on the scale were randomly selected from the 
28 high press items in the 100 per cent category or items 
agreed upon by all of the judges. The balance of the 46 
high press items to be included On ‘.he scale were random- 
ly selected from the 26 high press items in the 80 per 
cent category. All 22 of the 100 per cent category low 
press items were placed on the scale. The additional 22 
low press items needed to give *4 low press scale items 
were randomly selected from the items in the 80 per cent 
category. Five neutral press items were randomly se- 
lected from 41 neutral press items in the 80 per cent cate 
gory and added to the five neutral press items from the 
100 per cent category to complete the scale. The 100 
items are presented by press category in Appendix A. 

Because of copyright restrictions, permission was 
not granted to prepare the 100 items which make up the 
HSPI as a separate instrument. Consequently, subjects re- 
sponded to the selected items from the published MSCI 
booklet. The introduction and directions for answering 
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printed on the IISCI booklet were applicable to the HSP’.! 
and >;ere followed by the subjects. 

The IISCI is a forced choice instrument which re- 
quires the subject to respond either "true" or "false" 
to the items presented. Each Item is a brief statement 
about high school life. They are each based on items re- 
ferring to the curriculum, to teaching and classroom ac- 
tivities, to rules, regulations and policies, to student 
organizations, activities ard interests, to features of 
the building and grounds, to serv'ices and facilities, and 
to re lationi hips among students and faculty. The respond- 
ent is asked to decide whether the 'tatement is or is not 
generally characteri&tic of hiS h:gh school, whether it 
Is something which might or might not occur, or whether 
it is or is not the way people tend to feel or act. Fov 
the purpose of scoring, the responses to the HSCI items 
are grouped into 30 scales of 10 items each.^^ Each 
scale measures one of 30 psychological dimensions of en- 
vironmental press. 

The IISPI is scored by grouping 90 of the items into 
two scales; one containing 4b items, and the other 44 
items. The 46 item scale is a measu^^e of high press, and 
the 44 item scale is a measure of low press. The 10 

^^George G. Stern, Sc oring Instructions and College Nora s; 
Activities lndex,^olTcge Characterist ic s index (Syrac us e , 
N . V , ; Psychological Research Center , Syracuse Uni vers ity, 
1963). 
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neutral press items arc not scored. Descriptions of the 
two press dimensions arc presented below. 



The ilifili Press dimension is used to de- 
scrilic a s tvulont body wliich finds its sur- 
roundings strictured by school rules, regu 
lations, procedures, staff, and program. 
Students arc frustrated by the limitations 
imposed upon them in their search for self- 
actualization ■ personal integration and 
hetcrogeiicity. 

The Low Press dimension is used to charac- 
terize a student body whic.Ji has adjusted 
itself to the limitations of its surround 
ings. Students accept tlic rules, regula 
tions, and procedures of tlie school and use 
them as guides in a program of development, 
learning, and maturation They do not per- 
ceive their situation and interactions witli 
faculty to be restrictive, controlled or 
dictatorial in nature, practice or intent. 



The 30 scales of the IISCI parallel those of the CCI 
and the AI and arc equal in number and definition. The 
individual items of tlic HSCI were derived from the CCI and 
in many instances are the same item. Stern completed re- 
liability coefficients for the 30 scales of the HSCl from 
data gathered from nine widely- scattered high schools. 

Using the Kude r* Ri chardson Formula 20, he reports reliabil- 
ity coefficients ranging from ,28 to .77. All but eight 

1 7 

of the scales hav2 reliability coefficients beyond .SO. 



1 7 

George G. Stern, People in Context (Sylacuse, .N.V.; Syra- 
cuse University, , TT, 369V “(Manuscript). 
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A search of the literature identified only one 
validity study of the HSCI , The study was completed by 
Ramey to test the empirical validity of obtaineo clus- 
ters of IISCI items in measuring the characteristics of 
four manifestly different high schools. 

Ramey administered the IISCI to a sample of SOO jun- 
ior students from three high schools of a single suburban 
high school district and cluster analyzed their responses. 
Twenty clusters were extracted from the responses and ac- 
counted for all 500 items of the IISCI. Ramey reports that 
only six clusters had adequate reliability. These six 
clusters included 196 items. 

Ramey identified four high schools which had mani- 
festly different environments and administered the IISCI 
to fifty students from each of the schools. The 200 re- 
sponses were scored using the six cluster based keys. He 
used the single classification analysis of variance tech- 
nique to list differences among schools on each of the 
clusters. 

Ramey found that a few of the six clusters of items 
eccounted for a large proportion of the variance. Me in- 
dicates that scales derived from these clusters could be 

^*Hillia« E. Ramey, ”A Study of Selected Variables of the 
High School Characteristics Index" (Dissertation Ab- 
stracts; unpublished tid.D. dissertation, Arizona State 
University, 1964). 
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used to measure the environmental press of high schools 
particularly if they arc prejudged to be manifestly dif* 
ferent . 

The validity of the HSPI was tested by assessing 
the difference between moans from data collected in two 
manifestly different samples of high school students. 

It was determined that the t'Statistic was best suited 
to accommodate the analysis of the data collected. The 
t-statistic is used for testing hypotheses about the dif* 
ference between two means • 

Forty-four students from schools, one public and 
one parochial, were tested. Thirty-four of the subjects 
were students at the public school and ten at the paro- 
chial school. The subjects were representative of stu- 
dents from Grades 10, 11, and 12. Half the subjects 
were identified as high press perceivers and the othir 
half as low press perceivers. The criterion used for 
the selection of students as high or lew pp'ss perceivers 
was based on the dimensions of press defined ebjve. The 
chairman of the guidance department in each of the 
schools made the actual identification of type of student. 

The students, separated into two groups in each 
school, were asked to respond to the 100 items of the 
HSCl which made up the HSPI. The respondents renained 
anonymous and used their school as the only referent. 

The resif^nses were then scored by group and the t-statis- 
tic calculated. These d.ita appear in Appendix B. 
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An hypothesis of no difference between sample means 
was rejected at the .001 level of significance when 
■ 4.93. Thus it was concluded that the USPI provided an 
applicable measure of student perception of high school 
environment as being either high press or low press. 



Judges Rating Scale 



The Judges Rating Scale (JRS) has been developed for 
this study by the investigator. It is designed to obtain 
ratings of schools related to their program, organization, 
human and material resources. The JRS contains four sub* 
scales totaling 7S items. Each of the subscales assesses 
one of the four components of the Logical Structure Theory 
and is based upon the concepts subsumed from the theory. 
The items are rated on a five point sca’e where "1” signi- 
fies inferior and ’*5" signifies superior. The items on 
each of the scales assess salient aspects of the school 
that are within the domain of the component. The Judge 
is asked to decide the level of superiority of the school 
and rate it in relation to the factor described in an 
item. Scoring is facilitated by grouping items under the 
respective components which they assess. A subscale score 
is derived by summing the respective subscale items. Each 
subscale is scored separately. 

Descriptions of each component precede the items of 
each subscale as they appear in the JRS. These descrip- 
tions appear in Appendix A, section IV, pp. 3-10. 
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Particular attention was given to face validity 
during the period of the scale's construction. As a re 
suit, the scale reflects a high degree of this type of 
validity^ 



Principal Data Report Form and 
Principal Interview Guide 

Several techniques were used to collect supplemen- 
tary information for this studyc The additional informa- 
tion collected was used to supply the respondents of the 
JRS with details about a school's program, organization, 
human and material resources. Included in this category 
are the Principal's Data Repor t F orm and the Principa l 
Interview Guid e, both of which were deve-loped by the in- 
vestigator, Each participating school submitted addi- 
tional information which the judges used to get an esti- 
mate of the level of the school’s superiority on the four 
assessed components. Included in this category are the 
faculty handbook, student handbook, course descriptions, 
floor plan of the building and class schedules. A memoran- 
dum sent to each principal listing the additional types 
of information needed appears in Appendix C, section I. 

The Principal's Data Report Form required the built 
ing principal to supply information about his school rel 
tive to the four components being asse -ed. One part of 
the form, dealing with the human resources of the schooi 
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consists solely of tables which the piincipal was to com- 
plete. The remaining three parts - dealing with program, 
organization and materials lescurces - consist of items 
which relate to the salient aspects cf the respective com- 
ponent. The principal was asked to respond to these items 

in a fashion analogous to the response set of the Evalua - 
1 9 

live Cr it eri a. 

The Princip al I nterview Guid e was developed to 
elicit information abcur the school related to the four 
components which could not be obtained through the Princi - 
pal’s Data Repo rt F orm. The guide contains 22 questions 
which can be responded to in approximately 30 m.inutes. 

The questions are phrased to elicit from the principal an 
extended response rather than a yes or no response. 

Both the Principal’s Data Report Form and Principal 
Interview Guide are included in the Appendix (see Appen- 
dix C, section II, and Appendix D, respectively). 

Population and Sample 

The population for this study consisted of princi- 
pals, teachers (including counselors and deans) and stu- 
dents from public secondary schools in northwest-central 
Indiana. From this population, secondary schools were 



i 




1 ft 

National Study of Secondary School Evaluacion, Evalua - 
tive Criter ia (Washington, U.C.: National Study of 

Secondary Schools, 1960). 
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selected which met the following criteria. They had to: 

1. have a full-time principal, 

2. contain Grades 9 through 12 or 10 
through 12, 

3. be part of a corporation which has 
a student population of 1,000 or 
more in Grades 1 through 12, 

4. have an enrollment of not fewer than 
150 or more than 950 pupils, 

5. house students in Grades 9 through 
12 or 10 through 12 only. 

The geographical area used in the study consisted 
of 22 counties. They were: Benton, Boone, Carroll, Cass, 

Clinton, Fountain, Fulton, Hamilton, Hendricks, Howard, 
Jasper, Miami, Montgomery, Newton, Parke, Pulaski, Putnam, 
Tippecanoe, Tipton, Warren, White, and Vermillion. 

Within the 22 counties, 21 schools met the selection 
criteria. Five of the 21 schools denied a request to be 
included in the study. This denial resulted in a reevalua- 
tion of the schools considered for inclusion in the popu- 
lation and an adjustment in Criterion 5. Criterion 5 was 
then broadened to include those schools which housed Grades 
9 through 12 or 10 through 12 which were on the same cam- 
pus as a junior high school but which had their own facil- 
ities and shared only the cafeteria, gymnasium, library 
and swimming pool (if one was available). This extension 
of Criterion 5 brought two schools into the population. 
Eighteen schools then made up the final sample of schools 
to be included in the study. 
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Table 3.3 shows the schools involved in the study, 
the counties in which they are located, their grade level 
organization, the total number of staff (excluding admin- 
istrators) and enrollm.ento 

As indicated earlier, subjects for the study in- 
cluded teachers, principals and students. In each of the 
participating schools, all teachers and the principal 
were asked to respond to the organizational climate indi- 
cator. There were 18 principals and 699 teachers in the 
schools studied. Of these, seven principals responded to 
the climate indicator as did 488 of the teachers. There 
was a total organizational climate indicator response of 
595. The 100 additional responses came from individuals 
other than building principals and classroom teachers. 
These additional respondents were assistant principals, 
counselors, librarians, and A -V specialists. Table 3.4 
shows the number of staff responses from each school. 

Approximately 50 students from each school were 
asked to respond to the environmental press indicator. 

The students selected as subjects were taken from each 
grade level in the senior high school. Table 3.4 shows 
the number of student subjects by grade level for each 
school . 

The principals of the two high schools which share 
a building with a junior high school did not follow direc- 
tions for selecting students to respond to the HSPI or 
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Table 3.3 

SaiOOLS INCLUDED IN RESEARCH SAMPLE 
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Table 3.5 Ccont'd) 
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*For Grades 10, 11, 12 only. 
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teachers to respond to the OCUQ. Since the number of re- 
spondents in botli cases was small in comparison to the 
total numoex of respondents, it was decided to include 
them in the study and ensuing analysis. 

Procedures for the Collect ion of Data 

Twenty "two counties in northwest central Indiana 
were identified as the geographical base from which to 
draw d sample cf high schools for this study. The high 
schools within the gecgraphical area were identified from 
a list of all secondary schccls in Indiana. The list was 
obtained from the State Depa *rrent of Public Instruction, 
and it included these secondan-y schools which were in 
operation during the 1966 6? school year. From the list, 
101 schools were tentatively lidentifted as possible par- 
ticipants. Tc verify vhe'.bex Schocl? met the criteria 
for inclusion in the sample, an introductory letter and 
questionnaire were mailed to each principal: The ques- 

tionnaire solicited information related to the selection 
criteria. The information was subsequently used to deter- 
mine what schools would be asked to participate. When the 
questionnaires were returned, they were reviewed to iden- 
tify eligible schools. Those principals who did not re- 
turn the questionnaire within three weeks of the initial 
mailing were sent follow-up letters and another copy of 
the questionnaire. After all the questionnaires were in, 
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21 of the 101 schools we:e identified as meeting the CTi- 
tena for inclusicri in the study A copy of th = initial 

letter and the questionna ire appear in Appendix li . 

After the eligible schools were identified^, a let- 
ter was mailed to the superintendent cf the school cor - 
pcration in which *he eligible school was located. The 
letter sought the super ' ntender.t s approval to conduct 
the study in his school ccrpc'ation and his permission to 
contact the principal cf the hgh school The let'er 

also included a staterrisnt cf the pur'pese cf the study and 
outlined the procedures for data rc'ieolnon. In all, 17 
letters were mailed, A sample c:py of the letter appears 
in Appendix H. section I. 

F: fteer. cut of fhe 17 supe r in" '-ndents gat e their ap- 
proval CO conduct the study In theiir s chocl nc rpor a t ions 
and to ccn*£'r the high school principals. The 15 super 
intendents were the chief school officers icr 17 of the 21 
eligible high schools. Two superintendents did not give 
tiieir approval, and further communication with them and 
their school corporations was terminated 

When the superintendent's written approval was re- 
ceived, a letter was then mailed to the high school prin- 
cipal seeking his permission to collect data from his 
school. Included with the letter was a copy of the let- 
ter that had been mailed to his superintendent noting the 


f 
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latter’s approval and a card fox the principal to use in 
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responding tc tha qus;r/. The letter s’.'. so suggested a 
tentative dste £:■' a meeting be'^ween the invest:gatoT and 
t.he principal “.c dxscijst *:h° detail a :£ the data col lec- 
tion. A sample copy cf t.he ’ette" ;p pears in Appendix H, 
section II 

The re-ponse cards were 'eturned bv 16 principals 
within two weeks ct then- n!3i).ir'g One princr.pal did not 
respond and - t e J '■ph o.ned tc see if he received the cor- 
respondence He said that he had and tha- he lould meet 

the invest: gator :.n ^he da-e n.ggssted All ths princi- 
pals indicated their wi)lingne-:s tcJmeet. w: h th^ inves- 
tiga^o:--. The meetings took place during ths ftr$t three 
weeks c f iN : v emb or 1 9 i 6 , 

L'uyrng the iteelvngs, c a : :c v h ch lasted epp'rcxi- 
ma tely one hourj the purpose of the ■. tudy > a= re v iewed 
and discussed in. detail with th = principal, The ter hn ,.ques 
for data collection, as well as the :nst:uments to be 
used, were also discussed The principals were each given 
a sample copy of each instrument. The problems which each 
principal thought might arise from the data collection 
techniques or from The content of the instruments were 
discussed and resolvc-d At the conclusion of each meet- 
ing, the principal was asked to make a final decision re- 
garding his willing.ness to cooperate with the investiga- 
tor. Sixteen cf the 17 principals agreed tc participate, 
and one principal refused 
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It wa? decided at this point that at least 18 schools 
should be included in the sample to provide sufficient data 
to enable the investigator to make an analysis. As a re- 
sult, the que s t lonnaires were reviewed again, and two more 
schools were identified as possible participents . These 
two high schools contained Grades 10 through 12 but shared 
a building with a ;umor high school. An adjustment was 
made in the selection criterion that required a sample 
school to be hou-ed in a building contain. ng only Grades 
9 through 1? ct 10 through 12. This adjustment made the 
two schools eligible for the study. 

It was believed that this criterion could be adjusted 
without seriously affecting the homogeneity of the sample. 
The adjustment was msde to include those high schools which 
shared a building with a junior high school; and considera- 
tion was given only to those cases where limited facilities 
were shared (r.e,, gymnasium, cafeteria, library and swim- 
ming pool), if the high school had a separate faculty and 
its own principal, and if it was sufficiently independent 
in its program and organization. 

The format for securing approvals for collecting data 
from the two additional schools was the same as that for 
the other schools. Both principals agreed to cooperate 
with the investigator, and the schools were included in the 
sample. This brought the total number of participating 
schools to 18. 
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During each meeting, the investigator and the prin- 
cipal agreed upon a date and time for the administration 
of instruments to faculty and students and for the struc- 
tured interview with the principal. The date selected 
for the collection of dita was in all cases two or more 
months after the date of the meeting,. During this inter- 
val, the investigator identified a random sample of stu- 
dents by grade level from each school and notified the 
principal of the students selected. This in turn allowed 
the principal time to inform teachers and students of the 
forthcoming data collection and its purposes. It also al- 
lowed teachers time to adjust their lesson plans. 

All teachers and the principal were asked to re- 
spond to the OCDQ. Table 3.4 on page 96 show? the number 
of teacher respondents and the percentage of respondents 
to the total teaching staff. Through an apparent misunder 
standing of the directions, only seven principals re- 
sponded to the OCDQ. 

Fifty students from each school were to participate. 
To get a representative picture of student perception of 
environmental press, a stratified random sample of stu- 
dents was used. The percentage used to determine the 
stratified random sample was computed by taking the total 
number of students in one grade and dividing that number 
by the total enrollment of the school. The percentage was 
then .fiU i L ipl ied by 50 to determine how many students from 
each grade level would be needed for the sample. 




1 ! 

To make the data collection from students as nondi 
ruptive to the daily routine of the school as possible, 
two alternatives were followed One alternative allowed 
the random selection of any student from a grade level 
The other alternative allowed the random selection of a 
student from a study hall that was sufficiently large ai 
included students from all grade levels In the latter 
case» a stipulation was added that the study hall be as 
close as possible to a random representation of the stu- 
dent body. For half of the schools, the first alterna- 
tive was followed; and the second was followed for the re- 
mainder. The principals submitted lists of students by 
grade level for the school or of a study hall by grade 
levels, depending upon which alternative was being fol- 
lowed. Students were then randomly selected from the 
list. Three additional students were arbitrarily selected 
from each grade level and were designated as alternates. 
The alternates were to respond to the hSPi n> the event 
the students selected for the basic sample were . bsent 
from school at the time data were collected. In six of 
the sample schools, the di^senteeism of the selected stu- 
dents was greater than the number of alternates selected, 
and this resulted in a student sample of less than SO. 

In six other schools, more than SO students were included 
in the sample. 
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Once the lists were received by the investigator, 
students were selected and the principal notified immedi- 
ately of the names of particular students who were to re- 
spond to the IISPI. The principal then notified the stu- 
dents of the date and time they were to respond to the 
instrument and to what room in the school they should re- 
port. Students from each school responded to the HSPI as 
a group. 

Prior to the actual collection of data, two aides 
were selected and trained to collect the data. One aide 
was to administer the IISPl end the other to interview the 
principal. In 13 of the 18 schools, one aide worked with 
students while the other interviewed the principal. In 
five schools, the aides worked at different times because 
of unexpected schedule conflicts which did not allow the 
principal to be interviewed when the students were being 
tested . 

In 16 of the 18 schools, teachers responded to the 
OCDQ at a time most convenient for them individually. In 
two schools, one Of the aides administered the OCUQ to 
the faculty as a group. An instruction period on how to 
respond to the OCDQ was given by the principal at a fac- 
ulty meeting in those schools where the teachers responded 
to the OCUQ individually. The faculty meeting occurred 
in most schools within a week or 10 days of the date se* 
lected for students to respond to the HSPI. During the 
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faculty meeting, the principal distributed the OCDQ, re* 
sponse cards and an envelope to all those present, lie 
also read a statement which included the purpose of the 
study, how the information obtained from them would be 
used as well as specific instructions on how to respond 
to the instrument. A copy of the statement appears in 
Appendix I. 

During the first three weeks of February 1969, all 
schools were visited and liSPI and OCDQ responses obtained 
from students and teachers respectively. All principals 
also were interviewed during this period. 

During the last two weeks ci January 1969, princi- 
pals were sent a copy of the Princi p al Data Report Form 
(PDRF) to complete It was to be cc.mpleted and returned 
to the investigator by no later than March 15, 1969, Six- 
teen of the 18 principals returned the form on tine. All 
of the PDRFs were returned by May IS, 1969. 

In the period between the mailing of the PDRFs and 
their return, the investigator identified and conducted 
a training session for the five judges who were to assess 
the schools in relation to the Logical Structure Theory. 

The criteria for the selection of judges follows. 
They are presented in order of priority as determined by 
the investigator. They should; 
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1 be familial with the Logical Structure 
Theory, Familiarity with the Logical 
Structure Theory means that the indi- 
vidual must have completed a graduate 
course which deals primarily with the 
theory and which is taught by the de- 
veloper of the theory, 

2, be or have been a superintendent of 
schools for at least five years, 

3 have a doctorate :n educational admin- 
istration. 



Unfortunate!/, five individuals who could meet all 
of the criteria were net av -liable to serve *.s judges. 

As a result, criteria 2 and 3 were adjusted to accommo- 
date individuals who had less than five years experience 
as superintendents of schools and who did not have doc- 
torates. In the latter case, the limit was to accept no 
individual vho had less than a minimur of 30 graduate 
hours beyond the masters degree. Using the adjusted cri- 
teria, five individuals we-e identified and agreed to 
serve as judges , 

A training session was held for the five judges in 
an attempt to insure a degree of uniformity in individual 
responses to the Judges Rating Scale The session was 
conducted by the investigator and lasted (or Six hours. 

The session began with a review of the purpose of 
the project and the ptoble* under study. This was fol- 
lowed by a review and discussion of the underlying con- 
cepts of the Logical Structure Theory. The judges were 
then given a packet of materials Included in the 
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packet were a copy of the Judges Rating Scale and corres- 
ponding answer sheet, a Principal Data Report Form , a 
student handbook, a teacher handbook, a summary ot an 
interview with the principal, and an elaboration for each 
item on the Judges Rating Scale which defined terms and 
phrases and gave examples. This latter piece was in- 
cluded to serve as a guide for the judges and to provide 
them with a uniform interpretation of the concepts incor- 
porated in the four components of the Logical Structure 
Theory being used. The other material in the packet was 
prepared specifically for the training session. It was 
used to simulate the kind of information they would re- 
ceive and have to use when they responded to the J udges 
Rating Scale for the schools in the study. The Principal 
Data Report Form , student and teacher handbooks, and the 
principal interview summary were written so that informa- 
tion which dealt with the program of the school and Its 
human resources would be rated better then that informa- 
tion which dealt with the organization of tin. s hool and 
its material resources. This was done to provide a cri- 
terion for testing the uniformity of the judges* responses 
to the Judges Rating Scale which would occur after the 
training session and after each judge had completed the 
practice exercise. Basically, the materials were pre- 
loadad so that the components of program and human re- 
sources would appear superior to the components of 
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organization and materials resources. The materials wore 
written so that the differences were not blatantly obvious 
They are referred to as the Profile of Community iligh 
School . 

During the session each item on the J udges Rating 
Scale was studied and the examples discussed until each 
judge expressed his understanding of the item and example. 
Once this was completed, their attention was again drawn 
to the packet they had received at the beginning of the 
session. The materials in the packet were simply identi- 
fied to make certain that each judge had a copy of each 
item. The judges were then told that they *ould each as* 
sess two components for all 18 sample schools. Lach in- 
dividual was given a number and told which components he 
was to assess. Table 3.5 shows which components each 
judge assessed. 



Table 3.5 

ASSlGNMfNT OF INDIVIDUALS TO JUDGE LOGICAL 
STRUCTURE THEORY CaMPOSENTS 



Judge 


Components 


1 


Program and Human Resources 


2 


PfOgram and Material Resources 


3 


Program and Organitatton 


4 


Human Resources and Organisation 


S 


Miterial Resources and Or^aniration 



The investigator then reviewed hew the materials 
from the schools in the sairiple wau'd be rotated among the 
judges so that the Judges Rating Sca‘.c could be applied. 
Three judges were provided with a rassette tape recorder 
to enable them to listen to *he recordings of the inter- 
views with the principals Two judges owned a cassette 
tape recorder and consequently did not need to borrow 
one . 

At the conclusion cf the Session the judges were 
told to take the Profile of Community High School and use 
it as a sample tf a Schoo’ which the Judges Rating 
Scale was to be applied They were told to respond Inde- 
pendently to all Items They also v«>rs nformed »hat *his 
was a practice e'ercise to see it t*-ev 'j.id i r s t cod how to 
use the scale. They ws'e no* nfo-med a« to how the ma- 
terials were written 

Within 10 days all judges had returned their ratings 
of the profile school. It was decided that if the re- 
sponses were similar, that is, if all five judges rated 
the profile school approximately the same on each of the 
components, there would be no need to have another train* 
ing session. It was fell that if the ratings were simi- 
lar the judges would tend to give consistent responses 
when assessing the schools in the study sample. To test 
this notion, it was hypothesiied that the two components 
of program and human resources would teceive higher scores 
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which were stat;s t;c,aiiy significant than would the com- 
ponents of organization and materials resources. 

The judges' ratings were subjected to a one-way 
analysis of variance with repealed measures. The null 
hypothesis of ro difference between component scores was 
tested and the observed F ratio (F * 3.63, df » (3,12)] 
was found to be s.gnificant at the 05 level. Thus, the 
null hypothesis was rejected, and inspection of the 
totals for the components iiidicaied that the components 
of program and human resou'ct- received higher scores 
than did the ether two components The analysis of vari- 
ance appears in Apperd,.? J. 

Because the *esu?t 5 conformed closel/ to the cv 
peeled ratings, the investigator decided not to conduct 
another training sessicn ard proieedeJ in preparing the 
materials from the schoils in the simple fir distribu- 
tion to the judges 

A copy of all the materials prepared for the train- 
ing session appears in Appendix k 



Organiiational Climate Description Questionnaire 

In sixteen schools, teacher responses to the OCDQ 
were submitted in a sealed envelope to the principal who 
returned them to the investigator, In the two schools 
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where the iidc administered the OCDQ, response cards wore 
colli cted and returned to :he in cstigator. liach re 
sponse card was *hen numbered and arranged in sequence, 
as were the card-, from the other two schools, The cards 
were then key punched fer scoring by computer, 

A special coirputer program was written to score 
the responses. The , !cg*am scored only those subtests 
whose scores contributed to *ankirg schools on the "most 
open" to "mo t r 3 osed" contlnu/.T as determined by a pro- 
cedure used fO’" this pu pose The procedure was recom- 
mended by frott and w 5 ; ijto-j b/ ^rd Sargent 

It indicates that a climate srrr'"- r'^r be obtained by add- 
ing the R?Ii£it and T ir us t subtests scores and subtracting 
the Uisen ga gem s:n* subtest icore The school with the 
highest score, as dsterminsd b> this prccedu'e, was "moit 
open," and the schcoi with the 'ewest score was the "most 
closed," All other schools fell on a continuum between 
the two schools at either end, 

The scale, which the respondent used to indicate 
the extent to which each statement char ac teri red his 
school, is limited to four situations Kach situation is 
designated as one ’hat: (1) rarely occurs, (2) sometimes 

Occurs, (3) often occurs, and (4) very frequently occurs. 

^^.Sul 1 , cp . 1 ? 

^^Sargent, cp cit. 
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For scDr*;ng purp^'c^, the re'pcn.-o to each item was 
punched 1, 2, 1, ct 4, li-. ted Five of the 64 items 
were to bt scored negdtivelv For scoring these .terns, 
the choices as listed were given viVjes in '•everse order. 

Th"; irsponses of each teacher and principal to 
each of the three subtes*'^ *?:e t'taled The formula 
was then applied to thee subtest totals to determine the 
individual's climate score Me»ns and standard devia- 
tions for the subtest were : u ^‘ed from these indi- 

vidual scores Ihe mean of *ht .ndividjel climate scores 
was computed *; d-tf'T.ne t ''.mste 'rorc fc: the school. 

The sc.hr cl; were ’hC'' listed n rarV CTder by cl i 
mate sco^e, th? s'hocl w.^h »he h'ghest s'Ore being listed 
first. The schools en the list w? - ^ then d.v.ded into 
three group* with the first six b -g cla'iii.ed as having 
an open cli-^ate the n.*dJl'S six h-/ ng an te rmed i ate 
climste and the remsinctg a:- ha-'^ng a closed climate 

High S hool Press Inde^" 

Student responses to the HSPI were collected in a 
group by the project aide who administered the instrument. 
The aide, prior to administration -'f the instrument, arbi- 
trarily assigned each student respcnder.t a number which 
the student recorded cn the respensr ciJ The number 

served only to identify the resp:n*e card the responses 

on each card were then key punched for scaring by the 
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computer. A special computer program was written to do 
the scoring. 

The respondent indicated the extent to which each 
statement characterized his school by blackening the 
space in column one of the response card for "true" and 
by blackening the space in column two for "false." The 
respondents marked each statement cither "true" or 
■false" using the following definitions: 



True - when you think the statement is 
generally true or characteristic 
of your high school, is something 
which occurs or might occur, is 
the way people tend to feel or act. 

False • when you think the statement is 

generally false or not character- 
istic of your high school, is 
something which is not likely to 
occur, is not the way people typi* 
cally feel or act. 



f 

r 




Only 90 of the 100 HSPI items were scored. If an 
individual responded "true" to a high press item, ♦! was 
recorded. If a subject responded "false," -I was re- 
corded. The reverse procedure was used to score the low 
press items. The 10 neutral press items were not scored. 

Each student's responses were totaled. This total 
was the individual's press score and fell within a range 
between positive 90 and negative 90. The total raw score 
for each grade level was calculated and then divided by 
the number of respondents from the respective grade 
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levels. This gave the mean raw press score for each grade 
level. The mean of the grade level press scores was com- 
puted to determine the press score for the school. 



Judges' responses to the JRS were collected by the 
investigator. The response sheets were accumulated until 
each judge had reviewed all of the schools in the sample. 
Component scores were then computed by totaling the indi- 
vidual's rating for each item of the component. 

The .scale, which the judges used to rate the extent 
to which each statement characteri^ed the school, is 
limited to five choices. The choices are: (1) inferior, 

(2) below average, (3) average, (4) above average and (5) 
superior. The weight given to each choice In scoring cor- 
responds to the number preceding the choice as listed. A 
definition of each choice appears in Appendix K, section I 

To determine the judges' rating of a school for any 
component, the respective weights of the choices for all 
items were added. The mean of a component rating across 
judges was computed to determine a school component rating 
This was done for each of the four components. 



The research hypotheses of the study were concerned 
with two problems: (1) the relationship between faculty 



Judges Rating Scale 



Design of the Study 
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perception of school environment and student perception 
of school environment or environmental press; and (2) 
the relationships between selected components of the 
Logical Structure Theory and the two perceptions of 
school environments A relationship was hypothesized to 
exist between openness or closedness of the climate of a 
school and environmental press. A relationship was hy- 
pothesized between the Logical Structure Theory compo- 
nents and the way in which teachers and students, as 
groups, perceived the environment. 

The steps taken to assess the hypothesized relation- 
ships involved three statistical techniques: (1) correla- 

tion, (2) univariate regression analysis and (3) multi- 
variate regression analysis. The scores obtained from the 
OCDQ and the USPI were examined by using the Pearson Pro- 
duct-Moment Correlation procedure. Univariate regression 
analysis was used to assess the relationship between en- 
vironmental press and organizational climate and to deter- 
mine whether environmental press can be predicted from 
organizational climate, and conversely. A multivariate 
regression analysis was used to assess the components of 
the Logical Structure Theory and their relationship to 
teachers' and students' perception of environment. The 
results of this analysis wore expected to indicate the 
Weighting or importance of each scale in the climate and 



press measures. 
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The data collected to test the first hypothesis pro- 
vided raw scores; therefore, it was determined that tlic 
r-statistic was best suited to accommodate the analysis of 
these data. Hypothesis 1 is concerned with the correla- 
tion between two variables. Since the Pearson r is used 
for testing hypotheses of the relationship between two or 
more variables, it is an appropriate statistic here. I'he 
Pearson Product -Moment correlation coefficient indicates 
two things: the magnitude and the direction of the rela- 

tionship. In the situation surrounding hypothesis 1, 
there is no implication of a causal relationship between 
the variables. The analysis of the relationship between 
the two variables was extended by a univariate regression 
analysis. This analysis was used to determine whetiier en- 
vironmental press could be predicted from organizational 
climate and conversely. 

It was determined that the r-statistic and a multi- 
variate regression analysis would provide the information 
desired for the investigation of hypotheses 2 througli 5. 
The rationale underlying the use of the Pearson Product- 
Moment correlation coefficient and regression analysis 
above applied liere as well. 

Since hypothesis 6 was based on mean scores, it was 
determined that the F-statistic would bo the most appro- 
priate test for its analysis. The null hypothesis related 
to researrli hypothesis 6 is that there is no difference in 
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perception. Jn assuming that there is no difference in 
perception, as measured by the mean scores on a test, 
the P-statistic may be used to test hypotheses about the 
equality of the population means The F-statistrc is 
used when the hypothesis is that the population means 
for test scores are oqua? , that is, “Hj - . 

Models which depict the hypothesized relationships 
are given in Figures 3.1 and 3,2. The research design 
used in this study is presented in Figure 3.3. 



The Pearson Product -Moment correlation technique was 
used for testing research hypotheses 1 to 5, which in- 
volved relationships between: (1) environmental press, 

as measured by the USPI, and crgani zational climate, as 
measured by three subtesds of the OCDQ for the first hy- 
pothesis; and (2) the selected components of the Logical 
Structure Theory (Program, Organization, Human Resources 
and Material Resources) and the two perceptions of school 
environment 

The Pearson r provides a correlation coefficient 
which is a measure of the degree and direction of relation- 
ship between two variables, The coefficient has meaning 
only in cases where the relationship is linear. 

The correlation coefficient may range in value from 
-1,00 to +1.00. A correlation coefficient of +1.00 denotes 



Te ch n ique s Used in data An alysis 
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Figure 3.1. A Model That depicts the Hypothesized Relationship Between 

Student and Certificated Staff Perception of the Educational 
Institution . 
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Figure 3.2. A Model That Depicts the l./potliesi zed Relation- 
ship Between Selected Components of the Logical 
Structure Theory and Perceptions of School 
linviromnent . 
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Figure 3.3. A Model Depicting the Research Design for 
This Study. 
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a perfect positive relationship between two variables; a 
correlation of 0 signifies the absen:e of any relation- 
ship between two variables; and a correlation coefficient 
of -KOO indicates a perfect negative or inverse relation- 
shipo According to Kdwards, it is "seldom, if at all, 
that perfect relationships are found in the biological 
and social sciences, in part because of the limitations 
of OUT’ measuring instruments and also because of the dif- 
ficulties of controlling all possible factors that may 

2 2 

influence the two variables being studied," 

Raw scores were used in calculating the correlation 

coefficient. When dealing in terms of these scores, 

rather than in terms of deviation measures, the following 
2 3 

formula is used to calculate the correlation coefficient 

EXY - 

When the size of the sample is small, the signifi- 
cance of the obtained correlation coefficient must be de- 
termined. This is necessary for determining whether the 

22 

Allen L. hdwards. Statistical Methods for the Behavioral 
Sciences (New Yorkl Molt , Rinehart and Winston, 1554) , 
p. 145. 

p. 147. 
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i computed correlation coefficient is a measure of a real 

relationship or whether the coefficient at hand is merely 

2 4 

a chance deviation from a population in which the p is 0. 

The sample Pr oduc t -Momen t correlation coefficient 
r, based on N pairs of observations, has a distribution 
which is related to the Student t distribution with 
(N - 2) degrees of freedom. Thus, to determine the sig- 
nificance of X when the size of the sample is small, the 
t-statistic may be used. In this case, the null hypothe- 
sis states that the population Produc t -Moment correla- 
tion coefficient does not differ from zero. That is, the 
obtained r is merely a chance deviation of the distribu- 
tion for which p - 0. In testing the null hypothesis for 
a correlation caeff iicient, t is calculated by the formula 



t = 




where r equals the obtained coefficient and N equals the 

2 S 

number of pairs of observations. The decision whether 
to reject or not reject the null hypothesis resulted from 
the t test at an alpha level of .10. 



9 A 

M. Downie, and R. W, Heath, Basic Statistical Methods 
(New York: Harper and Brothers'^ 1959) , p"i 142 . 

2 5 

J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and 
Education, 3rd Edition (New York : McGraw-Hill Book Co . , 

TncT7T9T6) , p. 219. 
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f To extend the testing of hypotheses 1 to S, uni- 

variate and m’j ) t iva r i ate regression analyses were used. 
These types of analyses provide a Ivnear equation which 

can be used to predict^ in the case of univariate regreS' 

sion analysis, the most likely HSFI score from a known 

OCDQ score,, Likewise a sohccl USPI score or a school 

OCDQ score can be predicted from known selected Logical 
Structure Theory component scores in the case of multi- 
variate regression, analysis. 

Linear regression analysis provides the line of 
bes t fi t for paired data plotted on rectilinear coordi- 
nates, The line cf bes^Ht, or regression line, repre- 
sents the trend of tjio plotted points. To determine the 
regression of one variable on another, an equation for a 
straight line is used The regression equation has the 
general form Y = bX ‘a, where Y is the dependent or cri- 
terion variable, a and b the regression coefficients and 
X the independent or predictor variable. Since the rela- 
tionship between OCDQ scores and MSPl scores was not 
perfect (+1,00), the general linear equation is written 
Y« a + bX, where Y indicates a value falling on the line 
given by the regression equation. The regression co- 
efficients are determined in such a manner that the least 
squa res cri ter ion is satisfied; that is, the sum of 
squares of the errors of prediction will be less than it 
^ would be for any other values of a and b that might be 

selected. 
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The 'egi'e^^S’iOr r oe £ f ici er^t •> a and b aTe deiived as 
follows; 

Given; T cbser.ed a;ore on :he criterion 
V a I able 

V 

Let; Y = predcc'.eo scoie on the criterion 
variable (the -c-C'-'e derived from 
the r e gr e S3 ; cn equation) 

-V 



[ 


t ' 


Y) 


■ deviation cf 
■p redacted sc c 


cb s 

r e . 


e r V c d score 


from 


'V 

From Y 


bY 




cho c e ".’ ; a 1 1,0 
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It 

I - Y) is g 


-ven by 


(Y 


“ Y, 
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Y ■ (bX i - 
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bX a 
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deviation Is gi 


V en 


by 




(Y 


Y) 


2 


(Y - bX ■ 














a ^ * b''X^ 


- 


2a t - 2bXY 


- 2abX 


To 5 a !, i 


s f y 


the 




r \ 


i,':/' V the 


sum of 



the squared de '.at'cni o£ all points f'lx tr.c regressvcn 
line must be mininuied. That is’- 



min I(Y - Y)^ - lY^ > Na + b“E X" - 2aIY - 2bEXY ♦ 2abEX, 



To find the value of b and a, which minimize i /.s last equa- 
tion, partial derivatives with respect to b and a are taken. 
These derivatives are then evaluated at zero. 

T’ partial derivatives cf the last equation with re- 
spect to a and b is for a: 



( 




2 

3a 



2Na 



21Y ♦ 2bi:X 




and fo; b: 



12 1 



HI: ,;rvy * 2d5;y. 

3b 

Setting the de.'lvatWt r { i equal to teto, 

Na ♦ blX * lY vs ootained Sftt.ng the derivative of b 
equal to reio, aLX * blX^ » ?hX’i is obtained These two 
equation*: are 50?v«d simul t aneouj 1 v for a end b in terms 
of X and t -*hith a*e ’he r.b«^r-vei rites: 

N ' Y 2 (I V 2 

, :y ,rxiinx, 

NIX? •£>)? 

If both X -n* Y e*’e ite^ei in term*: of de\ iatior 
♦heir mean aJues., hen 

b . ILUL. 

t(x') 



and 



a * t • bx 

These fotavulae give the least squares, estiwators of 
6 and o, the corresptr.ding p'pulation pararetefs. 
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In Testing hypotheses 2 tc 5, a multivariate regres- 
Sioi analysis vas used. Multiple regression analysis is 
accomplished through the determination c£ a multiple 
linear regressicn equation and its ' nterpretation The 
assumptions underlying sirple regres-ion analysis or uni- 
variate reg'tssion analysis also underlie multivariate re- 
gression analysis. The i ii‘: e 'pr eiat ion of the regression 
coefficients from a multiple linear regression equation 
is different the i at e ptc te t ion given to the regres- 

sion coefficient from a simp'o regression equation. In 
multiple reg e s s *. ,'n analysis, the regression coefficients 
ascribe to any particuU- nd^perdert variable, not cnly 
to the variatitr -u the dep'''Jert va-.abie directly due 
to th?t independent arjab-e, but also to the \ar iaiion 
which is due ‘c su h other inJepfoden? vflriiblc* c.orrc- 
lateJ With It as have rot unen ' ns .dc red . 

The genera! fo'm of *he mui’iple linear regression 
equation for four independent variables is as follows: 



. 2543*^12 i45'2*^n 245^i*^14.25S^4*^lS.234^S 

where Xj is the dependent or criterion variable, and X^, 
X^, X^, are the independent ct predictor variables. 

The constant 145 i® the net or partial regression 



^^Mordecai fc'tekiel, and Karl A, Fo.t, Methods of Correlation 
and Regression Analysis* Linear and CurvJ I ihe'aF, Ird 
Edliiionntjjew YoVV: dSTifT KiT^ and Sons , Ihc. ,~T 9 S 9 ) , 

p. 181 , 
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coefficient of X j on X^, holding Xj, X^, and constant; 

and bjt, 2 34 partial '^egression coefficient 

of Xj^ on X^, holding X^, X^ and X^ constant. 

Ip terTiS of de'-'i It ions from the Tiean, the following 
2 7 

four equations are scl'-‘ed s iir.ul f. aneous ly to determine 
the values for ihc regression coefficients 

^13,24S* ^iS.234 * 

t >^^15.234 









J(Xi>p 

E(X2X_|)bj2 345*^(^ _ 24S'*^^^4 1 4 ? 3 ^^4^ S S , 2 34 

^ j ^ 4 X 

24S*^^'4^S^*’l4.23S*^^’'S^^'’lS,234 

EfXjXj) 

2 8 

The value of a is deternined by the following equation: 



®l.234S 



‘'‘r*’l\34S^‘2‘*^13.24S‘'‘3‘*’l4.23S^U‘^15.234‘'‘s 



* 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 



p. 182. 
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where Mj is the mean of the criterion variable, and M 2 » 

Mj, and are means of the predictor variables. 

The reliability of the observed simple regression 

29 

coefficient is determined by the formula: 



s 








/n 



whore S represents the adjusted st indard error of csti- 
) * ^ 

mate for the sample drawn; s^^ is the standard deviation 
of the individual observations around the regression line; 
and n is the number of cases in the sample. 

The sample regression coefficient b has a distribu- 
tion which is related to a "Student's" or t* distribution 
with (n - 2) degrees of freedom. This makes it possible 
to place a confidence inter/al on 3 with an appropriate 
confidence coefficient. In this case, the null hypothesis 
is that the obtained simple linear regression coefficient 
does not differ from zero. That is, the obtained b is 
merely a chance deviation of the dlstrlbutlcn for which 
$ ■ 0, In testing the null hypothesis for a simple linear 
regression coefficient, t is calculated by the formula 



t • 




i 



^^Ibld., p. 281. 
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where b is the obtained regression coefficient, 8 is the 
true but unknown regression coefficient, and is the 
standard error of the obtained regression coef f ici jnt 
The decision to accept or reject was based on an 

a ■ ,10. 

The standard error of a net or partial regression 
coefficient is estimated by the cquation:'^^ 



S2 



i ’ jm ■ . , k 



ij 'm. . . k 



"=jt> • Rj ™. k> 



2 

where § i*jm,..k represents the squared adjusted standard 
error of estimate for the sample drawn; n is the number 
of cases in the sample; s? is the variance of independent 
variable j ; and R< _ t represents the squire of the co- 

j • in I * * K 

efficient of multiple correlation. 

As with simple linear regression coefficients, multi* 
pie regression coefficients have a distribution related to 
the t'distribution. Thus, to deternine a confidence inter* 
val for the b*s in the multiple regression equation, each 
Independently, the t*staUstlc is used. The equation given 
above for computing t is applicable here. The decision 
rule to accept or reject t^^^ was based on an a • .10. 
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Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 283. 
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(' In testing] hypothesis 6, tlio analysis of variance 

s 

technique for the analysis of a s i ngl e • fac tor study as 

\2 

described by Winer was used Assuming that thcic is 
no difference in student perception of environmental 
press by grade level within a school and between schools, 
as measured hy the mean scores on tlic HSPI, the statis- 
tic 



P • MS tr e atment 
MS etror 

has a sampling distribution which is approximated by an F 
distribution having k • 1 degrees of fieedom for the numer- 
ator and n * k degrees of freedom fir the denominator. 

Thus, the F statistic is used ta test the hrpethesis of 
equality of pop-ulaticn means fer perception To test Ihe 
hypothesis that is * H;t * f'S * ^4 agauist an alterna* 
tive hypothesis, the decision rules ate as (ollows: 

Reject Hj when ‘ > 

Otherwise do not reject Mj 

The general form for suamariting the analysis of vari* 
ance for a single- factor study and as used in testing hy* 
pothesis 6 is given in Table 1.6 



J. Winer, Statistical rrinciples in Ixpcrimcnta l De * 
sign (New YorlTi HcGraw*Uni Book Company, 1962), pp. 
96 * 104 , 
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Table 3.6 

SUMMAKY or ANAI.YSIS OP VARIANCH 



Source 




SS 


df 




MS 


V- 


Treatment 


SS 


1 1 cat . 


k-1 


MS 


treat . 


treat 

“MS'error 


bxperimental 1 


lirror SS 


error 


n - k 


MS 


error 




Total 


SS 


total 


n-1 









The synbol SS designates the sum of squares, or vari- 
ation, of the tost scores with a group and MS designates 
tlio moan square or, in tlio terminology of analysis of vari- 
ance, a variance. 

In exploratory research in the behavioral sciences, 
it is often difficult to evaluate the relative costs of 
type 1 and type 2 error. However, the .10 level of sig* 
nificance is used in this study for the sake of consist- 
ency and because it seems appropriate to the design. 
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CIIAPTUR IV 

RESULTS AND ANALYSIS OF TUI; DATA 



The data collected for this study were analyzed as 
described in Chapter III in relation to the six research 
hypotheses set forth in the study. Schools are classified 
in terms of types of climates and types of press. A gen- 
eral descr ipt ion is made of the individuals who responded 
to the Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire 
(OCDQ) . 



Gene'‘al Description of Organizational Climate 
Description Questionnaire R esponJents 



A general description of individuals who responded 
to the OCDQ Is given to provide information useful in in- 
terpreting the relationship between Organizational Climate 
and the selected components of the Logical Structure The- 
ory used in the study. Data for this description were ob- 
tained from nine biographicfal items that were prefixed to 
the OCDQ. 

Table 4.1 is a summary of the responses to the bio- 
graphical items. Not all biographical items were responded 
to by the individuals who completed the OCDQ. There were 

i 
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Table 4.1 (cont'd) 
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395 responses to the OCDQ. Column 6 of lahlc -1.1 indi* 
cates the number of omissions per Mem. The number of 
omissions ranges from 2 on Item 8 (years of tcachii g at 
the present school) to 12 on Item 0 (type of certifica 
tion) 

Of the total number of respondents, 89.85 percent 
were teachers, 8.29 percent were counselors, librarians, 
and A-V specialists, and 1.80 percent were principals. 
There were 50.78 percent male respondents and 43.22 per- 
cent female respondents. The greatest percentage of re- 
spondents was In t.hc age group 20-29 and the smallest 
percentage in the age group 00 and over. Forty-one and 
forty* six hundredths percent of the respondents were be- 
tween 20 and 29 years of age; 21.30 percent betv.cen 30 
and 39; 22.67 percent between 40 and 49; 10.52 percent 
bei-cen 50 and 59; and .5.55 percent were over 60. The 
rear. Ill status item drew responses indicating a ratio of 
«air^<'d individuals to Single indiv iduilS o'" almost 3 to 
1 nly ,51 percent of the respondents were sep rated 
fj , their spouses and 2.03 percent of the respondents 
were divorced. 

The responses to the iv8« regarding highest degree 
held Indicated that 5 56 percent of the respondents held 
associate degrees, 44.92 percent bachelor’s degrees, 50.17 
percent waster's degrees, 1.36 percent specialist degrees 
and ,1? percent held doctorates. 
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As noted previously, 12 of the 595 OCDQ respondents 
did net indicate the type of teaching certification they 
held. Of those who responded to the item, 41.51 percent 
held a provisional license, 3.77 percent a reciprocity 
license, 12.18 percent a first grade license, 8.06 per- 
cent a professional license and 34.48 percent held a perma 
nent license.. 

Total years of experience in education were cate- 
gorized into four groups. Of the respondents answering 
this item, 58.98 percent had less than nine years of ex- 
perience, 24.58 percent 10 to 19 years of experience, 

10.34 percent 20 to 29 years of experience, and 6.10 per- 
cent had more than 30 years of experience. Similarly, 
total years of work experience at the respondents' school 
of current employment were categorized into four groups. 
Fifty-nine and seventy hundredths percent of the respond- 
ents had been employed at their present schools for less 
than four years; 25.46 percent between five and nine years 
10.29 percent between ten and nineteen years, and 4.55 per 
cent for twenty years or more. 

The biographical items sought information on the lo- 
cation of respondents' residences. Of those responding, 
70.44 percent lived in the community served by the schools 
in which they were employed while 29.56 percent lived out- 
side this community. 




In summary, the biographical data indicate that the 



faculties of the schools '.n the sample were typically: 

(1) composed of slightly more men than women; (2) in ap- 
proximately two out of three cases, 39 years of age or 

younger; (3) overwhelmingly composed of married individu- 

\ 

als, (4) almost equally divided between holders of bache- 
lor's degrees and holders of master's degrees, C5) com- 
posed mostly of individuals who have either provisional 
or permanent certification; f6) in three out of five cases, 
individuals who have been working in education for 9 or 
fewer years; (7) in three out of five cases, employed at 
the school for four or fewer years; and, (8) in seven out 
of ten cases, individuals who resided in the community 
served by the schooJ , 



As indicated in Chapter 111, a school's climate 
score was obtained by adding the 1-spr i t and Thrust sub- 
tests scores and subtracting the P i sengagement subtest 
score. The school with the highest score, as determined 
by this procedure, is classified as most open, and the 
school with the lowest score is classified as most closed. 
All other schools fall on a continuum between the two ex- 
tremes . 

Table 4.2 shows the schools in rank order of their 
climate score. The schools are divided into three groups 



Climate Classification of 
' 0pen7 ~ ^ntermedia te 



“XTlosed 



Sample Sciiool s 
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Table 4.2 



CLASSIFICATION OF SAMPLE SCHOOLS INTO OPEN, 
INTERMEDIATE, OR CLOSED 
ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATES 





School 


Climate 


Climate 




Score 


Classification 


64 


41.238 




59 


40.875 




62 


40.829 


Open 


52 


38,943 




67 


38.939 




53 


38,710 






55 


36 ,615 




63 


36.304 




61 


36,231 


Intermediate 


56 


34,737 




51 


32.920 




65 


32.108 





54 

58 



32.000 

30.738 



60 


26.900 


Closed 


68 


25.757 




66 


25.565 




57 


22.882 
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witli tlio first six being classified as liaving an open cli- 
mate, the middle six as liaving an intermediate climate, 
and tlie remaining six as liaving a closed climate. The 
school classified as most open hail a climate score of 
‘11.238. The scliool classified as luost closed liad a cli- 
mate score of 22.882. Tliere is an 18,35(> jjoint spread 
between these two scliools. 

Tlie decision to divide tlie 18 sam]>lo schools into 
three groups is arbitrary. The dUCoroncc between the cli- 
mate scores of tlic teacliers in » !h‘ school classified as 
most open and that of the teachers in llie school classi- 
fied as most closed is signi f i can i. *’ 

t QQj = 3.40 (60 dfj]. Since tlie climate scores of the 
two scliools are significantly diffevonl statistically the 
grouping of the schools into the tlneo climate categories 
is appropriate for the purposes ol this study. 

hnvironmental Press (. 1 ass i f 1 cat ion of 
■ Sample SDioSls - * T f i^h 7~ T.o Tv 

Table 4.3 shows the sample sdiools ranked in terms 
of student perception of environmental press. As stated 
in Chapter III, press was determined by tlie Hi gh School 
Press Index (IlSPI). A positive score on the IISPI indi- 
cates high press and the magnitude of the score denotes 
the extent of high press. Tims, as a positive score ap- 
proaches + 90, a higher press is perceived. On the other 
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Table 4o3 

ENVIRONMENTAL CLASSIFICATION OP SAMPLE SCHOOL INTO 





LOW PRESS AND HIGH PRESS 


CATEGORIES 




School 


Press 

Score 


Press 

Classification 



56 


- 16.20 


Low 


63 


-15.11 


Low 


61 


-13.24 


Low 


64 


-13.02 


Low 


68 


-12.43 


Low 


55 


- 9.71 


Low 


51 


- 8.66 


Low 


62 


- 8.10 


Low 


67 


- 8.04 


Low 


52 


- 7.65 


Low 


53 


■ 7.19 


Low 


66 


- 6.30 


Low 


59 


- 4.76 


Low 


60 


- 4.38 


Low 


54 


o 

o 


High 


57 


+ 4.47 


High 


65 


+ 4.98 


High 


58 


+ 7.96 


High 
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hand, a negative score on the USPI indicates low press. 
Like liigli press, the magnitude of tlie negative score de- 
notes the extent of low press. Hence, as a negative score 
approaches -90, a lower press is perceived. Tlie scliool 
liaving the lowest perceived press had a press score of 



-16.20, and the scliool having the higliest perceived press 
had a press scu:re of +7.96. Fourteen of the eighteen sam- 
ple sdiools are classified as low press schools and the 
remaining four as high press schools. 

The difference between the press scores of the stu- 
dents in the school classified as having the lowest press 
and that of the students in the school classified as 
having tlie highest press is significant = 5.52 and 

I QQj = 3.3/ (120 df)]. Since the difference between the 
press scores of the schools at either end of the ranking 
is statistically significant, the distinction made be- 
tween types of press among the schools of the sample is 
appropriate for the purposes of this study. 



Hypothesis One : There is a relationship between 

teachers' perception of openness or closedness of organi- 
zational climate and student's perception of environmen- 
tal press. This hypothesis was tested by using tlie r- 
statistic. Data for this statistic were the raw OCUQ 



T esting the Six Research Hypotheses 
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scores of each of the faculty respondents and the raw HSPI 
scores of each of the student respondents. 

Table 4.4 presents the Pearson Product-Moment Corre- 
lation Coefficient Matrix for the OCDQ and tlie HSPI. The 
correlation coefficients included in the matrix were cal- 
culated by computer utilizing programs developed by Bio- 
medical Computer Programs, School of Medicine, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Table 4.4 

PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 
MATRIX* FOR ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE DESCRIPTION 
QUESTIONNAIRE (OCDQ) AND HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS INDEX (HSPI) 



Instrument OCDQ HSPI 

OCDQ 1,00000 - .37260** 

HSPI - .37260** 1.00000 



*Calculated by computer: BMD-03R 

**Signif leant at a = .10; critical value of r = t.3176, 
one tail test 




The data i.ndicates that the correlation between 
organizational climate as perceived by faculty and environ 
mental press as perceived by students to be -.3726 and 
that a linear relationship between the variables exists. 
This correlation is significant for an alpha of .10. The 

166 
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critical value of r at the .10 level of significance is 
t .31'6 for 16 degrees of freedonio This critical value 
was determined by a transformation of the Student's t- 
statistic. Thus, Hypothesis One is not rejected. 

The analysis of the relationship between orga;iiza~ 
tional climate and environmental press was extended by a 
univariate regression analysis. This analysis was com- 
pleted to determine whether organizational climate could 
be predicted from environmental press and vice versa. 

Data used in making this analysis were the raw OCDQ scores 
of each of the faculty respondents and the raw HSPI scores 
of each of the student respondents. The data were analyzed 
by computer program BMD 03R (multiple regression wi^;h case 
combinations, Version of May 2, 1966, Health Science; Com- 
puting Facility, University of California, Los Angeles). 

The regression analysis includes an analysis of variance 
to test the difference between the two means and to deter- 
mine if a meaningful linear regression equation could be 
stated. 

Table 4.5 reports the analysis of variance for the 

multiple linear regression when the OCDQ is the predictor 

and the HSPI is the criterion. The obtained F is equal 

to 2.5795, which is significant at an alpha level ol‘ .10. 

This critical value was obtained by a transformation of 
2 12 

the t -statistic : t (n) two tailed *» F(l,n) one tailed. 

t 

^B. J. Winer, Statistical Principles in Experimental D esig n 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1902 ), p. J3~ 
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Since the obtained F ratio is significant, a mean- 
ingfi 1 prediction equation is formulated as presented in 
Table 4.6> 

Table 4.5 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE MULTIPLE LINEAR 
REGRESSION* WHEN THE OCDQ IS TJIE PREDICTOR 
AND THE HSPI IS THE CRITERION 





Source of 
Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Due to regression 


123,553 


1 


123.553 


2.5795** 


Deviation about 










regression 


766.383 


16 


47.898 




Total 


889.936 


17 







Alpha = ^10 

*Calculated by computer; BMD*03R 
**F critical * 1„7956 (1,16) 



Table 4,6 presents the linear regression equation 
which can be used to determine a school's press score when 
its climate score is known. The prediction equation for 
this situation is: 

Yj = -.46792 + 9.4 , 

where Yj is the expected HSPI score and X is the known 
OCDQ score. 

C 
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Table 4^6 

r LINliAR REGRESSION EQUATION* WHEN 

THE OCUQ IS THE PRI'DICTOR AND 
THE HSPI IS THE CRTTi -UON 



Y - -.46792X + 9,40954 

•V 

Y - expected HSPI score 
X - known OCDQ score 



*Uetermined by computer: BMD-03R 



Table 4,7 reports the analysis of variance for the 
multiple linear regression when the HSPI is the predictor 
and the OCUQ is the criterion. The obtained £ is equal 
to 2.5795 which is significant at an alpha level of .10. 



Table 4.7 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE MULTIPcE LINEAR 
REGRESSION* WHEN THE HSPI IS THE PREDICTOR 
AND THE OCDQ IS THE CRITERION 





Source of 
Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 



Due to regression 

Deviation about 
regression 

Total 

Alpha - .10 
*Calculated by computer: MBD-03R 

**F critical » 1.7956 (1,16) 

The critical value of F with 1 and 16 degrees of freedom 
is 1,7956. As stated previously, this critical value was 
obtained by a transformation of the t -statistic. Since 

1fi9 



( 

O 
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78.345 1 78.345 2.5795** 

485.964 16 30.372 

564.309 17 
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the obtained F ratio i.‘j significant, a meaningful predic- 
tion equation is formulated as in Table 4=8„ 

Table 4,8 shows the linear regression equation which 
can be used to determine a school's climate score when its 
press score is known. The prediction equation for this 
situation is: 

= -,296riX + 30,07631 , 

where is the expected OCDQ score and X is the known 
nSPI score. 



Table 4,8 

LINEAR REGRESSION EQUATION* WHEN 
THE IISPI IS THE PREDICTOR AND 
THE OCDQ IS THE CRITERION 



Y 

Y ^ . 29671X ♦ 30,0765.1 

Y = expected OCDQ score 
X = known IISPI score 



*Determined by computer: BMD-03R 



Hypothesis Two : Schools receiving a high rating on 

each of the components COrgani zation , Program, Human Re- 
sources, and Material Resources), taken independently, 
have a more open climate than those schools receiving a 
low rating on each component taken independently. 



t: 





Hypothesis Thr ee : Srhools receiving a low rating on each 

of the components (Organization, Program, Human Resources, 
and Material Resources), taken independently, have a more 
closed climate than tho?e schools receiving a high rating 
on each of the components taken independently. The analy- 
ses of Hypothesis Two and H ypothesis Thr ee come from the 
same data and are reported together. These hypotheses 
were tested by using the rstatistic and by a multivari- 
ate regressicn analysis, Data for these tests were the 
total raw component scores taken independently and summed 
across judges, and the mean raw climate scores of each of 
the sample school-. 

Table 4,9 is the correiaticn coefficient matrix for 
the obtained scores on the coir.pcnents cf organization, 
program, human resources, and material resou’-ces, taken 
independently, and the climate scores obtained for the 
schools included in the study sample The correlation co- 
efficients included in the matrix were calculated by com- 
puter, using the BMD-03R program. 

The correlation between the oigtnization component 
and climate is .44731; between the program component and 
climate, ,24705; between the human resources component 
and climate, ,23953; and between the material resources 
component and climate, -,09505, Only the correlation be- 
tween the organization component and climate is signifi- 
cant, and it is significant for an alpha of .05, The 




CCRRELAriON COEFFICIENT MATRIX" FOR LOGICAL STRUCTURE THEORY 
COMPONENT SCORES (ORGANIZATION, PROGRAM. flUMAN RESOURCES 
AND M.'VTERIAL RESOURCES) AND CLIMATE SCORES 
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critical value of x is t .4007 and for r gg the criti- 
cal value is t .3176. These are two tailed critical val- 
ues and are obtained by a transformation of the t-statis- 
tic. Since only one of the components correlated signifi- 
cantly to climate, research Hypothesis Two and Hypothesis 
Thr xe are rejected 

Although hypotheses two and three were determined 
to be untenable, observation of the correlations between 
the components and climate suggest that some relationships 
night exist. The magnitude of the correlations between 
organization, program and human resources respectively, 
and climate are all positive, but did not reach a level 
of significance that would permit inv strong inferences 
to be drawn. 

The analysis of the relationship between the compo- 
nents of organization, program, human and material re- 
sources, on the one hand, climate, on the other, was ex- 
tended by a multivariate regression analysis This analy- 
sis was completed to determine whether organizational cli- 
mate could be predicted from the respective components. 

The regression analysis includes an analysis of variance 
to test the differences between the four means and to de- 
termine if a meaningful linear regression equation could 
be stated. 

Table 4,10 reports the analysis of variance lor the 
multiple linear regression, when the predictors are the 




ISO 



Logical Structure Theory Components of organization, pro- 
gran, human and material resources and the criterion ?’ 
the OCDQ. The obtained ^ is equal to 1,6117 which is not 
significant at an alpha level of .10, The critical value 
of F with 4 and 13 degrees of freedom is 2.43. 

Table 4,10 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION* 
WHEN THE PREDICTORS ARE LOGICAL STRUCTURE THEORY 
COMPONENTS OF ORGANIZATION, PROGRAM, HUMAN 
RESOURCES AND MATERIAL RESOURCES AND THE 
CRITERION IS THE OCDQ 





Source of 
Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Due to regression 


187,077 


4 


46.749 





Deviation about 

regression 3’7.23I 13 29.017 1.6117(NS) 

Total 564,508 17 



^Calculated by computer: BMD-03R 

Alpha • .10 

F critical • 2.43 (4,13) 



t 




Since both the second and third hypotheses were re- 
jected and the Obtained F ratio was not significant, no 
meaningful Multiple linear regression equation can be 
given. 

Hypothesis Four : Schools with a high rating on eac?» 

of the components (Organi z.nion , Pfogram, Hunan Resources 
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and Material Resources), taken independently, are per- 
ceived by students as schools of low press Hypothesis 
Five ; Schools rated low on each of the components 
(Organization, Program, Human Resources and Material Re- 
sources), taken independently, are perceived by students 
as schools of high press, Tha analyses of Hypothesis 
Four and Hypothesis Five come from the same data, thus 
are reported together. These hypotheses were tested by 
using the r-statistic and by a multivariate regression 
analysis. Data for these tests were the total raw com- 
ponent scores taken independently and summed across judges 
and the mean raw press scores of each of the sample schools. 

Table 4.11 is the correlation coefficient matrix for 
the independently obtained scores on the components of 
organization, program, human and material resources and 
the press scores The correlation coefficients included 
in the matrix were calculated by computer using the BMD- 
03R program. 

The correlation between the organ! zati®»v 'omponent 
and press is *.20979; between the program component and 
press, -.0960J; between the human resources component and 
press, *.14085, and, between the material resources compo* 
nent and press, -.02*75. None of the correlation coeffi* 
dents is significant. The critical value of r is 
t .3176 for a two tailed test. In that none of the compo* 
nents correlate with press, research Hypothesis Four and 
Hypothesi s Five are rejected. 
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Although Hypotheses Four and Five were determined 
to be not tenable, observation of the correlation be* 
tween the components and press suggest that some rela- 
tionships might exist. The magnitude of the correlations 
between the components of organization, program, human 
resources and material resources respectively, and jiress 
arc all negative but did not reach a level of signifi- 
cance that would permit any strong inferences to be drawn. 

The analysis of the relationship between the com- 
ponents of organization, program, human and material re- 
sources and press was extended by a multivariate regres- 
sion analysis. This analysis was completed to determine 
whether environmental press could be predicted from the 
respective components. Tlic regression analysis includes 
an analysis of variance to test differences between the 
four means and to determine if a meaningful linear re- 
gression equation could be stated. 

Table 4.12 reports the analysis of variance for the 
multiple linear regression when the predictors are the 
Logical Structure Theory components of organization, pro- 
gram, human resources and material resources and the crl* 
terion is the IISPI, The obtained F is equal to .1725 
which is not significant at an alpha level of .10. The 
critical value of F with 4 and 13 degrees of freedom is 
2.J3. 
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Table 4.12 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCL FOR TIIL MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION* 
WHEN THE PREDICTORS ARE LOGICAL STRUCTURE THEORY 
CftMPONENTS OF ORGANIZATION, P'^OGRAM, HUMAN 
RESOURCES AND MATERIAL RES. '-k lES AND THE 
CRITERION IS THi. iiSPI 





Source of 
Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Due to regression 


44.850 


4 


11.212 


.1725(NS) 


Deviation about 
regression 


845.086 


15 


65.006 




Total 


889.956 


17 







*CalcuIated by computer: BMD-OJR 

F 90 * 



t 
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Since both the fourth and fifth hypotheses were re* 
jected and the obtained F ratio was not significant, no 
meaningful multiple linear regression equation can be 
given . 

Table 4.15 and Table 4.14 are presented to indicate 
the relationships between the Logical Structure Theory 
components of organization, program, human resources and 
material resources, on the >ne hand, and individual 
school climate and press classifications, on the other. 

Table 4,15 reports the criterion scores for the 
logical Structure Theory components used in the study to 
determine if the obtained component scores are high, 
average or low. 
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Table 4.14 gives the relationship in rank order of 
the obtained school scores on the Logical Structure Theory 
components of organizaticn, program, human resourcej and 
material resources to their corresponding climate and 
press classifications. 



Table 4.13 

CRITLRION SCORES FOR LOGICAL STRUCTURE rHEORY COMPONENTS 
OF ORGANIZATION, PROGRAM, HUMAN RESOURCES AND MATERIAL 
RESOURCES TO DETERMINE IF OBTAINED COMPONENT SCORES 
ARE HIGH, AVERAGE OR LOW 



High Average Low 



Component 


Superior 

Range 


Above 

Average 

Range 


Average 

Range 


Below 

Average 

Range 


Inferior 

Range 


Organi ra- 
tion 


300-270 


269-210 


209-150 


149- 


90 


89-60 


Program 


300-270 


269-210 


209-150 


149- 


90 


89-60 


Human 

Resources 


150-135 


134-105 


104- 75 


74- 


45 


44-30 


Material 

Resources 


200-180 


179-140 


159-100 


99- 


60 


59-40 



Hypothesis Six : There is a relationship betveon grade 

levels (ninth through twelfth) of student percepticn of en* 
vironmental press within a school and between 'Chooli. The 
null hypothesis related to this research hypothesis was 
tested by using the F-statistic. Data for the betwein 
schools test were the mean raw press scores for each grade 
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Table 4.14 

RHLATIONSIIIP OF RANK ORDHR OF SCHOOL SCORES ON THE 
LOGICAL STRUCTURE THEORY COMPONENTS OF 
ORGANIZATION, PROGRAM, HUMAN RESOURCES, 

AND MATERIAL RESOURCES TO THEIR 
CORRESPONDING CLIMATE AND 
PRESS CLASSIFICATIONS 









School Component Score 


Climate 

Classification 


Press 

Classification 


Organization 







67 


253 


(II) 


Open 


Low 


61 


235 


(II) 


Intermediate 


Low 


59 


223 


(II) 


Open 


Low 


55 


220 


(II) 


Intermediate 


Low 


58 


216 


(II) 


Closed 


High 


64 


212 


(II) 


Open 


Low 


66 


207 


(A1 


Closed 


Low 


63 


206 


(A) 


Intermediate 


Low 


62 


205 


(A) 


Open 


Low 


53 


204 


(A) 


Open 


Low 


60 


199 


(A) 


Closed 


Low 


68 


192 


(A) 


Closed 


Low 


51 


192 


(A) 


Intermediate 


Low 


65 


188 


(A) 


Intermediate 


High 


54 


180 


(A) 


Closed 


High 


56 


180 


(A) 


Intermediate 


Low 


57 


177 


(A) 


Closed 


High 


52 


176 


(A) 


Open 


Low 
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Table 4.14 (cont'd) 



School 


Component Score 


Climate 

Classification 


Pr iss 

Classification 


Program 


67 


244 (II) 


Open 


Low 


61 


236 (II) 


Intermediate 


Low 


55 


219 (It) 


Intermediate 


Low 


58 


214 (11) 


Closed 


High 


64 


211 (M) 


Open 


Low 


65 


198 (A) 


I ntermedia te 


High 


56 


196 (A) 


Intermediate 


Low 


68 


192 (A) 


Closed 


Low 


53 


191 (A) 


Open 


Low 


59 


191 (A) 


Open 


Low 


60 


189 (A) 


Closed 


Low 


51 


182 (A) 


Intermediate 


Low 


57 


182 (A) 


Closed 


High 


52 


175 (A) 


Open 


Low 


62 


173 (A) 


Open 


Low 


66 


171 (A) 


Closed 


Low 


54 


169 (A) 


Closed 


High 


63 


163 (A) 


Intermediate 


Low 
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Table 4.14 (cont’d) 



School 


Component Score 


Cl imate 

Classification 


Prt ss 

Classification 


Human Resources 


67 


116 (li) 


Open 


Low 


61 


111 (H) 


Intermediate 


Low 


55 


109 (H) 


Intermediate 


Low 


58 


106 (II) 


Closed 


High 


64 


104 (A) 


Open 


Low 


68 


100 (A) 


Closed 


Low 


59 


97 (A) 


Open 


Low 


65 


97 (A) 


Intermediate 


High 


60 


94 (A) 


Clcsed 


Low 


62 


93 (A) 


Open 


Low 


63 


93 (A) 


Intermediate 


Low 


S3 


92 (A) 


Open 


Low 


56 


92 (A) 


Intermediate 


Low 


66 


91 (A) 


Closed 


Low 


57 


90 (A) 


Closed 


High 


51 


82 (A) 


Intermediate 


Low 


54 


86 (A) 


Closed 


High 


52 


85 (A) 


Open 


Low 
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Table 4.14 (cont'd) 



School 


Component Score 


Climate 

Classification 


Press 

Classification 


Material Resources 


61 


198 (H) 


Intermediate 


Low 


57 


180 (11) 


Closed 


High 


65 


174 (H) 


Intermediate 


High 


53 


167 (II) 


Open 


Low 


55 


157 (H) 


Intermediate 


Low 


68 


156 (H) 


Closed 


Low 


51 


156 (II) 


Intermediate 


Low 


62 


150 (H) 


Open 


Low 


66 


ISO (II) 


Closed 


Low 


67 


147 (II) 


Open 


Low 


63 


142 (H) 


Intermediate 


Low 


64 


142 (II) 


Open 


Low 


58 


135 (A) 


Closed 


High 


56 


134 (A) 


Intermediate 


Low 


59 


125 (A) 


Open 


Low 


52 


118 (A) 


Open 


Low 


54 


113 (A) 


Closed 


High 


60 


106 (A) 


Closed 


Low 




17.1 
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level. Data for the within schools test were tlu; individu 
al subject raw press scores. 

Table 4.15 presents the analysis of variance using 
the unweighted means analysis technique for the relation- 
ship between grade levels of student perception of en- 
vironmental press among schools. The obtained F is equal 
to .2628 which is not significant at an alpha level of 
.10. The critical value of F with 3 and 60 degrees of 
freedom is 2.18. (The critical value of F with 3 and 63 
degrees of freedom is not tabled.) Thus the null hypothe- 
sis, stipulating that there is no relationship between 
grade levels of student perception of environmental press 
among schools, is rejected. 

Table 4. 15 

ANALYSIS OF RBLATIONSHIP ANJONG GRADE LEVELS OF 
STUDENT PERCEPTION OF ENVIRONMENTAL PRESS 
BETWEEN SCHOOLS: ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, 

UNWEIGHTED MEANS ANALYSIS 





Source of 
Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Grades 


79.1910 


3 


26.3970 


KNS) 


Experimental Error 


6325.9294 


63 


100.4116 




Total 


6405.1204 


66 







F gp = 2.18 (3,60) 



C 
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Table 4,16 presents the summary of T tests on stu- 
dent perception of environmental press by grade level for 
each school of the sample. The obtained F ratios for 
each school were not significant at tlie ,10 level of sig- 
nificance, A complete analysis of variance for each 
school appears in Appendix 0 Thus the null hypothesis 
of a no relationship between grade levels of student per- 
ception of environmental press within a school is re- 
jected. 

Since the null hypotheses related to research hypothe- 
sis six are rejected, the implication is that the research 
hypothesis is not rejected. Thus, for Hypothesis Six, the 
decision was: research hypothesis is tenable 

Summary of Statistical Analys i s 

The following statements summarise the statistical 
analysis of the data. 

Hypothesis One . The r-statistic was used to test 
for correlation between school climate scores, as deter- 
mined by ))erceptions of each school's faculty, and school 
press scores, as determined by perceptions of a sample of 
each school's student body. The analysis of this hypothe- 
sized relationship was extended by a univariate regression 
analysis. In one case, the OCDQ was the predictor and the 
HSPI the criterion; and, in a second case, the reverse was 
considered. This analysis was completed to determine if a 
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Table 4.16 

SUMMARY OF F TESTS ON STUDENT PERrEPTION OF 

environmental press by grade levels 

FOR EACH SCHOOL 





School 


Observed F Ratio 


Significance 



51 


.9977 


NS 


52 


1.3798 


NS 


53 


. 9030 


NS 


54 


1.3468 


NS 


55 


2.2480 


NS 


56 


1.3209 


NS 


57 


.0772 


NS 


58 


2.6725 


NS 


59 


1.8318 


NS 


60 


2 . 3040 


NS 


61 


.6806 


NS 


62 


.2082 


NS 


63 


.3282 


NS 


64 


. 7452 


NS 


65 


.6809 


NS 


66 


1.1781 


NS 


67 


1.8361 


NS 


68 


.6901 


NS 



®A complete analysis of variance for each school appears 
in Appendix 0. 
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meaningful linear regression equation could be stated 
which could be used to predict organizational clinate 
from environmental press and vice versa. The obtained 
correlation coefficient was -.37260, significant for a 
critical value of r at the .10 alpha level. 

The analysis of variance, in the case where the 
OCDQ was the predictor and the IlSPI the criterion, pro- 
duced a significant F 2,5795. The analysis of vari- 
ance, where the HSPI was the predictor and the OCDQ the 
criterion produced an F - 2.5795, which is significant 
and was expected since both analyses used the sime data. 
With a significant correlation and significant £ ratios, 
two linear regression equations were stated. With a 
known climate score, the following equation can be used 
to predict a press score: 

Yj - .46792X + 9.4 . 

With a known press score the following equation can be 
used to predict a climate score: 

= - .29671X > 30.07631 . 

For H ypothesis One the decision was: research hypothesis 

is tenable. 

Hypotheses Two-Five . The r-statistic was used to 
test for correlation between the selected components of 
the Logical Structure Theory and perceived climate, in 
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one case, and between the selected components and per- 
ceived press, in another case. The analysis of the hy- 
pothesized relationships was extended by a multivariate 
regression analysis. This analysis was completed to de- 
termine whether a meaningful multiple linear regression 
equation could be stated which could be used to predict 
organizational climate and environmental press from the 
Logical Structure Theory components of organization, 
program, human resources and material resources. The 
organization component correlated significantly with cli- 
mate for a critical value of at the .05 alpha level. 

The other components did not correlate significantly with 
climate. None of the components correlated significantly 
with press. An analysis of variance to test the relation- 
ship of the Logical Structure Theory components to climate 
and press produced F ratios which were not significant. 
Since the components did not correlate to climate or press 
and the analysis of variance produced non -significant ^ 
ratios, meaningful prediction equations were not stated. 

For each of these hypotheses the decision was: research 

hypotheses not tenable. 

Hypothesis Six . The F-statistic was used to test 
the relationship among grade levels of student perception 
of environmental press within a school and between schools. 
The obtained F ratios between schools and within schools 
were non-significant for an alpha level of .10. The 
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obtained F for the between schools analysis was .2628. 
The obtained F ratios for the witliin schools analysis 
ranged between .0772 and 2.6725. Thus, for hypothesis 
six the decision was; research hypothesis tenable. 
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CllAPTHR V 

SUMiMARY, CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS 
RHCOMMRNDATIONS, AND CRITIQUL 

This chapter presents an overall summary of the 
study, states general conclusions, notes implications, 
makes recommendations for further lesearch and presents 
a critique of the research. 

Summary 

This study is summarized under t;;o following head- 
ings: Statement of the Problem, Rationaic; Review of 

the Literature; Methodology: and Findings. 

Statement of the Problem 

This study was initiated to ascertain whether evi- 
dence could be found to support the theses that: (1) the 

environment of a tchool as perceived by its student re- 
lates to the organizational climate of a school as per- 
ceived by its principal and faculty; and (2) certain com- 
ponents of the educational institution (organization, pro- 
gram, human resources and material resources) relate to 
faculty and principal perception of organizational climate 
or to student perception of environmental press. 
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Thus, answers were sought to the followinj’ two ques 



tions : 



1. Is there evidence that high school students, 
who perceive a school's environment fi'cm a 
participant's referent point, perceive! the 
environment differently from the facuiUy? 

2. Is there evidence that certain system com- 
ponents of the high school, namely, its 
organization, program, human resources and 
material resources, relate to student and/or 
faculty perception of the school environment? 



Rationale 

» I 

Problems and issues related to a school's environ- 
ment constantly arise and confront school faculties and 
students either individually or collectively. If, these 
problems and issues are to be considered or resolved, 
their contexts need to be clarified in some systematic 
manner. A conceptual framework which attempts this clari 
fication has been developed by Nelson^ through a general 
systems model. The framework portrays the fuidamental 
structure of an educational institution and notes the in- 
teractions among component parts and the forces that may 
impinge upon or influence the structure. The basic as- 
sumption of the conceptual framework is that there :’.s a 
logical structure into which the component units of an 



Norbert J. Nelson, "The Logical Structure Theory" 
(Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 1962), 4 pp . 

(Mimeograph) . 
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educational institution can be uniformly arranged and the 
relationship among component parts made clear. 

From this basic assumption and a number of attendant 
assumptions, Nelson constructed a schematic which portrays 
the relationships existing in his conceptual framework. 
Nelson's model shows the educational institution to be an 
open system which interacts with its environment. It de- 
picts the external forces which impose pressures upon the 
school, its organization and members as being primarily 
social (cultural, political and economic) and personal 
(values, interests and ethos). Nelson's conception of the 
logical structure, into which the component units of an 
educational institution can be uniformly arranged, shows 
that inputs into the system are the products of society. 
From these products organizational commitment, role, pur- 
poses, programs, operations, organization, human resources 
and material resources are derived. These, then, become 
the critical components which Nelson identifies with the 
educational institution. The way the components are 
listed indicates their arrangement in the structure. 

Nelson suggests that the outcomes of the systems, as out- 
puts, are attributes acquired by individuals who progress 
through the system which they would not otherwise have 
acquired without the formal experience. 

Nelson's conceptual framework (the Logical Struc- 
ture Theory) provides, for many reasons, an appropriate 
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p rationale for this study. First, it delimits the universe 

Thiough its definition of the universe, the Logical Struc- 
ture Theory permits one to focus keenly on specifi* compo- 
nents of the educational institutiono This capability pro 
vides direction for the study. A second reason, to an ex- 
tent following from the first, is that the Logical Struc- 
ture Theory, in its description of the educational insti- 
tution, identifies the interactions between components. 
This, in the study, serves as an aid to understanding 
anticipated relationships between organizational climate 
and environmental press. 

Review of the Literature 

The societal milieu of the United States has been ad 
justing itself steadily as the country evolved from agrari 
anism to industrialism. Not all aspects or segments of 
society, however, have been able to keep pace with the 
changes. Schools seem to have lagged behind in this re- 
spect. As a result, stresses and strains have developed 
in the educational system. During the process of societal 
evolution more and more segments of the society have be- 
come involved in educational matters. The segments in- 
clude large and small entrepreneurs, special interest as- 
sociations and state and federal governments. The con- 
stancy of societal changes and the increased involvement 
in education by the diverse segments of society have 

r 
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tv caused the edu;ational enterprise to evolve as a complex 

subsystem of society. 

Of the stresses being felt by the contemporar>- edu- 
cational enterprise, the most prominent relate to one of 
its most fundamental problems The problem is how to en- 
able the educational enterprise (the school, if you will) 
to achieve dynamic equilibrium and appropriate interface 
with society. To state the problem in another way: what 

should be done to provide an :nsti tut:onai setting which 
enables institutional members to participate in and accom- 
plish more relevant activities’ Attempted answers to this 
problem have been offered. Some have worked, and others 
have failed. One of the most promising attempts at pro- 
viding input into ways of solving the problem has come 
from recent developments in techniques for the assessment 
of the school's organizational climate and environmental 
press . 



The basic notion of organizational climate is based 
on what theorists say individuals feel when toey spend 
even a small amount of time with the personnel of a par- 
ticular organization. These feelings are perceived, the- 
orists note, in factories, in office buildings, in busi- 
ness establishments, in schools and in many other enter- 
prises. Some theorists term this feeling "atmosphere" or 
"personality." However, regardless of the terminology em- 
ployed, these authorities tend to explain the phenomenon 
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in terms of the interactions among various individuals m 

the organization. In other words, they believe that the 

distinct climate, atmosphere or personality perceiied by 

persons in an organization is a result of the way in which 

individuals at each level of the organization interact 

with each other and with personnel at other levels. 

In a 1955 article addressed to educational adminis- 

2 

trators, Cornell used the term "organizational climate." 

In 1951, Argyris used the term in s discussion of ’’esearch 
concerned with the behavior of role participants iri a bank.^ 
Both Cornell and Argyris explained or gani z a ti cnal climate 
in terms of the interactions amcng individuals in the organ- 
ization, and each isolated and briefly discussed the vari- 
ables which he believed had an effect on this interaction. 

In the years following 1958, other theorists have pointed 
out the relatipnship between the interaction among indi- 
viduals in the organization and the climate of the organi- 
zation. These theorists likewise h.ave identified vari- 
ables which they believed have an influence on the inter- 
action among individuals. But, until the year 1963, no 
major breakthroughs had been achieved in any studies 

2 

Francis G. Cornell, "Socially Perceptive Administration," 
Phi Delta Kappan , No. 6 (March 1955), XXXVI, 219-223. 

^Chris Argyris, "Some Problems in Conceptualizing Organi- 
zational Climate: A Case Study of a Bank," Ad ministra - 

tive Science Quarterly . (March 1958), II, 501 • 52o . 
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undertaken in the area of organizational climate is 
schools. In that year ilalpin and Croft, through rose; rch 



ment, the Organizational Climate Description Ques t! rc 

(OCDQ) , which can measure the eight dimensions of organi- 
zational climate in a dependable way. 

Recent studies have shown that the OCDQ is a valid 
instrument for assessing the organizational climate of 
schools, particularly elementary schools. It has been 
found that certain personality types among faculty members 
favor particular types of climate. Relationships have 
been found between climate and age of faculty members and 
between climate and years of teaching experience In the 
present system. In addition, relationships have been es* 
tabllshed between organizational climate and (1) the evalu- 
ation ratings of secondary schools as determined by the 
Evaluative Criteria ; (2) the social insight of central of- 
fice personnel and senior high school principals; (3) the 
level of innovativeness of the school; and (4) between 
climate and the school’s dropout rate. On the other hand, 
some characteristics of school personnel and the school 

Andrew W. Ilalpin, and Don B. Croft, The Organizational 
Climate of Schools (Chicago: .Midwest A Jil n i s t r a 1 1 oh c en - 

Ter, University of Chicago, 1963). 



enhanced by the application of sophisticated statistical 
pi'ocedures, identified and described eight dimension‘d of 
organizational climate.^ Their work produced an inst 
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setting have not been shown to be related to organiza- 
tional climate. For example, no relationships were found 
between organizational climate and sex of teachers or the 
degrees they held. Also, no relationships were found be- 
tween organizational climate and size of a school, its 
grade organization, its location (urban vs. suburban) or 
its super visor- teacher ratio. 

There is a substantial body of literature dealing 
with a topic which has summarily been termed envi ronmental 
press . The literature goes back to the early 1900's when 
a call was made to establish criteria for classifying and 
evaluating medical schools. In the intervening years 
since 1900, concern has grown regarding the evaluation of 
medical schools and has been extended to all types of edu- 
cational institutions. 

The approach commonly used to compare and evaluate 
schools is based primarily on statistical appraisals of 
readily accessible and quantifiable data related to the 
physical plant and personnel characteristics of the 
school. Recently, theorists have indicated that evalua- 
tions of schools -• or assessment of learning environ- 
ments, as it Is called -* should be based on what the 
s‘'.hool does to stu ents. During the past fifteen years 
much work has been done in the assessment of learning en* 
vironments in this way at the college and university level, 
but very little at the secondary and elementary school 
levels. 
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In 1958, Paco and Stein^ suggested a technique for 
assessing college and university learning pnvironmonts in 
the context of wliat the school does to students. Their 
conceptual approach to this type of environmental assess- 
ment was based on a nceds-press construct adopted from 
the needs-press personality model developed by Murray.^ 

From this conceptual base, Stern has subsequently developed 
one instrument to assess student perception of press and 
another to assess student perception of needs at the col- 
lege level. Stern, as well as other researchers, found 
these instruments to be valid. Instruments to assess sec- 
ondary school student perception of press and evening 
school student perception of press have been developed 
from these instruments used for colleges It is the high 
school level instrument, the High School Characteristics 
Index (HSCI), that is considered in this study. 

A definition of press has been given by Stern, but 
the one offered by Herr seems more definitive and specific. 
As a result, an adaption of Herr's definition is used in 
this study. Herr indicates that, basically, "press . . . 
can be considered as the specific attributes of a 

^Robert C. Pace, and George G. Stern, "An Approach to the 
Measurement of Psychological Characteristics of College 
Environments," Journal of Educational Psychology (October 
1958), XLIX, pp. 26F7TT; 

^Henry A. Murray, E xplorations in Personality (New York: 
Oxford University press ,19^81. “ 

1HS 
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p particular environment in terms of the benefits offered 

to particular needi or the frustrations imposed upon other 
needs. From this dei'mition and the subsumed a* pects 
of the environmental press construct, it appears that the 
primary characteristics of "press" are analogous to those 
of the orgaiii rational climate construct, onl> that each 
is used at c different or gant rationa 1 level That is, en- 
vironmental press is ori^'oted toward student perception 
of the s'hcol's pe - 1 ; . wherec' c 'g’r i : at cnal cli- 
mate is -riented t vs • J farulty pc-; :ept :r of the school's 
per sonci i * > . 

A number cf researcher ha . s used ’he liSCI to test 
its r--;lationsh p to various chars ; en Stic s cf students. 

One researcher found a reist onship between personality 
characteristics of high tch^ot students and their percep- 
tions of the S'-ho l envi rort'^en’ Ana her researcher found 
that signifKant differences in press pir'^eptions were evi- 
dent between groups, according to the factors of sex, 
scholastic achievement, scholastic aptitude, father's oc- 
cupation, and future plans of the student. The relation- 
ship between environmental press and achievement found by 
this researcher appears to be contrary to the findings of 

^Edwin L, Herr, "Field Theory and Differential Press: 
Implications for Counseling," Personn el and Guidance 
Journa 1 (February 1965), XL! II, 595“ 
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a team of researchers The> concluded tha: student achieve 
ment is net attributable to e/i ironT.ental press when press 
serves as a climate description related to the social con- 
text of the school - 

The organ 1 la t iona i climate construct and the environ- 
mental press construct appear to be viable va/s to assess 
and evaluate schools since one cf tiie goals of education 
is to provide a learning environment that will enable stu- 
dents to ach'ere 'he r ma-»imuT p>'ter t:al Heseatch studies 
have shown that o -gar, : a ' . ona 1 climste and en ‘i ronmental 
press a*e related to oha a' le r ‘ s t i <; i of faculties 

and students respeoti.ely Tnese ' s ^ a t .onsh »p' , to the 
deg'ee they a^e valid. iubstant-c*e 'he use cf the con- 
structs to better unde-s-and il c : -t;, .havacter cf the 
school and thus mcve f ; to c *• t the funda'rer.t al 
goals of educatron 



Mathodoic gy 

A pilot study was undertaken and partially completed 
prior to commencing activities for data collection for the 
major study. The pilot study was not completed because 
several problems arose as data were being collected The 
problems concerned: (1) the validity of the MSCt for meas- 

uring environmental press, as defined for the study, and 
(2) the tii^e requited for admini sttaticn cf the insltument. 
Activities necessary for the analysis and solution of these 




problem' caused tlie investigator to terminate the pilot 
study after tlic IISCI data wore collected in order to meet 
the time sclicdule of the major study Tlic pilot study, 
in effect, turned out to he a testing of the in is orients 
and data galliering teclmiiiues which, with ceit.iii; revi- 
sions, Were use<l in tlie maior study. 

It was hoped that the pilot study would i iirminc 
whether selected situational factors external . the 
school setting might, in one way or another, . > to 

organizational ciinatc or environmental pro'-! u.i pur 
pose of tlic pilot study was to ascertain whein lo. se- 
lected situational variables needed to be ■ a to ai. 

count when interpreting tlic results of the j ii ‘ L sillily 
The situational variable.s which were to have loeii .is 
sessed through the pilot study were: 11) ui 1. ; . i ual 

location of school; {'1 enrollment in the s* hio J , v I 
the age of the school building; (4) the cducitiOi.il level 
of tlie community; and (S) the average income cl the com- 
munity served by the school. 

Ins t rumen lati on . Three instruments were cstd to 
gather data necessary for the research Tlicy were; (1) 
the Organizational C li ma t e Pescription Q 110 .S t i*omii re 
(OClXj) ; (2) the High School Press Index (IISPl ); iiul (3) 
the Judges Rat ing ^ca le (JKS) . 




The OCDQ was developed by Andrew W, llaJpin and Don 
B. Croft, The questionnaire contains 69 Likert- type re- 
sponse items, 64 of which are used in describing climate. 
Uach item is a br e£ statement of a situation involving 
interpersonal behavior of teachers and principals. For 
scoring, the responses are grouped into eight categories 
each measuring one : i eight dimensions of or gani lational 
climate. Four dimensions describe teachers’ behavior and 
four describe tlie privcipal'- beitv.or. These dimensions 
or subtests are scored separa’ely for each ’■espondent. 

The pattern formed by *he eight tubt-'tO score;- determines 
the type of orgsni ca* . cn-l cliog'e apparent m a particu- 
lar school. Walpin and Croft .dentificd siir distinct cli- 
mates and placed them :n a .on: with an open type 

climate at one end and a closed ^vpc climate at the other. 

The HSPl ha*- been deveiCped by the nvesf gator, as 
an adaptation cf the HSCI dev'^lopcd by George G. Stern. 

The HSPl contains 100 tree or false items taken from the 
pool of 300 items in the HSCI. Items for inclusion in the 
HSPl were determined by a panel of five judges expert in 
the theory and practice of high school teaching and admin- 
istration. bach item is a brief statement about high 
school life that refers to such things as the curriculum, 
teaching and classroom activities, students organizations 
and activities and the like For scoring, 90 of the items 
were grouped into two categories, one measuring high press 

lJi2 
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and the other measuring low press. These categories were 
scored sei>arately for each respondent and then combined 
to give a pi ess index for a school. Scores range from a 
♦90 to -90, indicating perfect high press and perfect low 
press . 

The JKS was also developed by the investigator under 
tlie guidance and direction of Professor N. J. .N'elson. The 
instrument is designed to obtain ratings of schools re- 
lated to their program, organization, human resources and 
material resources. It contains 75 items distributed over 
four subscales liacli of the subscalcs assesses one of the 
areas just noted and is equivalent to each of the four com- 
ponents of the Logical Structure Theory studied in this re- 
search, Lach item on the JKS is derived from the concepts 
subsumed from tlie theory and assesses salient aspects of 
the school that arc within the domain of the component. 
Scoring is facilitated by grouping items under the respec- 
tive assessed components, A subscale score is derived by 
summing the respective subscale items. Lach subscale is 
scored separately. 

To obtain supplementary information about each 
school related to the four areas being assessed, each prin- 
cipal completed the Principalis Data Report Form (PURF) 
and orally responded to questions on the Principal Inter - 
view Guide (PIG) Tliese supplementary information collec* 
tion devices were developed by the investigator. Lxeept 
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for that par*, ht form itsl .r.g v.:h che huitan •'esources 



'"onsi'ts oi 176 ;te?Ts wh; ;h relate cc che salient aspects 
of the rcnainir.g 'h'ee areas be.r.g asst.^iecl Each princi 
pal was asked ti' re-pond ■ : the .tens .n a lashion analog- 
ous 10 the tespcnse se: : f the Evaj. ua r, ; ve Cfitcr aa The 
PIG elicited infcrraticn ibout the school, relating to the 
four areas, *hat couH r,'* be ‘h'a ned rhr.'igh the PURE. 

The Guide conta;n; li. questions 'h.rn ;an bs e 'ponded to 
in r.pprcxiTS te‘. / U' :r r.u . . Th* ^’ji = i.cns a e phrased so 
as to elicit an er'i'dei :-p;, : :i che p . ' n-: . pv 1 , 

rather than a ",ei" . "no " 

Popu lat lor, and ?iT,p. e The populat.oi; t : ' this study 
consisted of pr '‘c.pa’s, clissrootf ea hets, sn-illary per- 
sonnel (cOvns.elors librariins, A '' ?to.) and 

students f' T p’ blic seconJi- schools r. i - in 

northwest ■ cen*’'a'_ trJjane A rf schoi’s was se- 

lected on the basis of a list of predetermned criteria. 
There were 21 secondary schools in the 22 counties which 
were suitable for use in this study Five of the 21 schools 
refused an invitation to be included in the study, This 
refusal resulted in a ’^eevaluat'cn of all schools consid- 
ered for inclusion in the popula*ion and an adjusttaent in 
one of the selection c’^itcria Oltrnately, personnel and 
a sample of students frcm i8 spcndiry Schools participated. 
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f In the 18 schools, S95 staff members jiarticipated (83 

percent of all eligible staff members), as did 888 stu- 
dents (7.8 percent of the combined student population of 
the schools). 

Data Collection . A letter was sent to the superin- 
tendent of the 17 school corporations in which the 18 sam 
pie schools were located. The letter described the study 
and solicited the superintendent's endorsement for the 
conduct of the study in the high school (s) of the corpora 
tion. When the superintendent's endorsement was received 
the respective high school principals were contacted and 
a personal interview was scheduled with the investigator 
to discuss the purposes of the study and to make arrange- 
ments for the collection of data. 

Data for the study relating to organizational cli- 
mate and environmental press were collected in two ways: 
(1) by principals as coordinated through correspondence 
with the Investigator, and (2) by two re^ ' aides 
specially trained to collect data. In 16 of the 18 
schools, faculty members responded to the tCDQ at a time 
most convenient for them individually, after being pre- 
sented material related to the OCDQ by the principal. At 
the two remaining schools, one of the aides administered 
the OCDQ to the faculty as a gror; . (It is interesting 
to note that these two schools ranked fourth and 
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fourteenth in terrs of the percentage c£ total faculty re- 
sponses of the "er-pective schools to the 0Cl)Q ) In all 
of the 18 schools, cne of the aides ad^nini s tered the KSPI 
to a sample of appro^f ima te ly SO students from all grade 
levels housed in the school. In ircct cases, while environ- 
mental press data were be r.g collected, the second aide 
used the Prin cipal Intc t'-'iew G uide and tape-recorded an 
interview with the principal. 

The data used iP a t : t Tp 1 1 r g t^ ro/ate the components 
of the Logical Structure Theory to l.Tstt' and p^ess were 
obtained through the JRS fee fi e ,udg^t who were se- 
lected cn the biSls of p 'ede ts rr,; ned criteria, and who 
were specis.ily ira.ned tc perferm the.r functions. Be- 
cause the task of assessing each of the 18 schools on the 
four compenen’s would have required a gteat -IcaJ cf time 
from the judge's, each radge assessed *he '.8 schools on 
only two components This arr?ngemen' best suited each 
judge's personal time schedule and enabled the investiga- 
tor to closely approximate the study's time table. The 
arrangement also provided for the overlapping of assess- 
ing schools by component since each component was rated 
by a minimum cf two judges and a maximum of three differ- 
ent judges. 

Findings This section is divided into three sub- 
sections, namely: Scoring of the Instruments, Techniques 
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Used in Data An:ilySis and Fcstint* of H>-() ihc'-cs 

Scoring oi_ the Instruments A ‘po< ,ai computor pro- 
gram was written to score the OCDQ responses The program 
scored only those subtes^s whose scores .cntributed to 
ranking schools on a "most open" to "most closed" continu- 
um as determined by a procedure recommended to achieve 
this objective The procedure was recommended by Croft 
and used by Null^ and Sargent ^ It indicates that a cli- 
mate score can be bt a ned by oda ’'g t ac siid >rust 

subtest scores and subtree- mg the Di Songagemen t subtest 
score. The schoo' wi'h the highest score, a:- determined 
by this procedure, was clossifiad <is Uic "Most open" for 
the sample and the school w;*h the lowest score wms clas- 
sified as the "most closed " Ail -tlier schools of the 
sample fell on a con’u'mim be’ veer ’vc schools at 

either end, lach srhr •; s climate sC'-re w’ determined 
by computing the mean of the individual climate scores of 
the OCl)Q respondents in the respective schools. The or- 
ganizational climate scores of the schools aic ,,csented 
in ranked-ordcr in Table 5.1. 

O 

Eldon J. Null, Organizational Climate of Memenlar v Schools 
(Danville, 111 inoi s : The Inters tate'TT inters and Publish* 

ers , Inc . , 1967) , p lo 

^James C. Sargent, Organizational t limate of Secondary 
Schools (Uanvi lie, Illinois : The Thtrrsfate Printers and 

PuFTTsKers, Inc , 196?), p 5 
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Table S.l 

SCHOOLS' CLiMATli SCORliS RANKIU ACCORDING TO MEAN TOTAL 
SCORES OF THE ESPRIT, TliRUST AND DISENGAGEMENT 
SUBTESTS ON THE ORGAN I 2A TIONAL CLIMATE 
DE3CR] PTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



School 


C 1 ima tc 


Cl ima te 




S:oi e* 


Classification 


64 


41 238 




59 


10, 8 75 




62 


40 . 829 




52 


38.943 


Open 


67 


38 o 939 




53 


38o 710 




55 


36 .615 




63 


36, 304 




61 


36.231 


Intermediate 


56 


34,737 




51 


32,920 




65 


32.108 




54 


32.000 




58 


30,738 




60 


26,900 


Closed 


68 


25,757 




66 


25.565 




57 


22,882 




*Determined by 


the formula C » Esp ♦ 


Th - Diseng, 



las 

o 
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A special co*nputer progfam was also written to score 
the USPI responses The program provided raw press scores 
for individual respondents, grade levels and the school. 

An individual's press score was deteririned by summing the 
weights assigned to the possible responses for each of the 
scored items, A true response to a high press item was 
weighted +1, while a false response on the same item was 
weighted *1, The reverse weighting procedure was used to 
score the low press items The mean of the individual 
press scores by grade level provided grade level press 
scores, and the mean of rhe grade level press scores pro- 
vided school press scores, A press score ?,t any of the 
levels could range frcm *90 to -90, The press scores of 
the schools are presented in rjnked order in Table 5.2. 

The JRS was scored by hand. The scale which the 
judges used, to rate rhe extent to which each statement 
in the scale cliaracter i red the school, was limited to five 
choices. The choices were: (1) inferior, (2> below aver- 

age, (3) average, (4) above average, and (5) superior. 

For the purpose of scoring, a weight was given to each 
choice which corresponded to the number preceding the 
choices as listed. To determine the rating of a school 
on any component, the weights of the judge's choices for 
the items of the component were added. The mean of a 
component rating across judges was computed to determine 
the component rating for a school. This was done for each 
of the four components , 
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Table 52 



SCHOOLS’ 

SCORLS 


PRESS SCORES 
ON THE HIGH 
CORRESPONDING 


RANKED ACCORDING 10 MEAN TOTAL 
SCHOOL PRESS INDEX AND THEIR 
PRESS CLASSIFICATION 




School 




Press 


Press 






Score 


Classification 


56 




■16 . 20 


Low 


63 




•15.11 


Low 


61 




- J 3 . 2 4 


Low 


64 




-13.02 


Low 


68 




-12.43 


Low 


55 




- 9.71 


Low 


51 




- 8.66 


Low 


62 




■8,10 


L ow 


67 




- 8o04 


Low 


52 




- 7. 65 


Low 


53 




- 7 . l '9 


Low 


66 




- 6o30 


Low 


59 




- 4.76 


Low 


60 




- 4.38 


Low 


54 




4.00 


High 


57 




+ 4.47 


High 


65 




4 

00 


High 


58 




♦ 7.96 


High 



( 
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To determine if schools were rated high, average or 
low on the respective components, a range of criterion 
scores was computed. This range of criterion scores 
was based on multiples of the number of judges rating a 
particular component and the maximum score by choice. 

The four component scores of the schools and their desig- 
nation as being high, average or low are presented in 
Table S.3. 



Techniques Used ui Data Analysis The basic tech- 
nique used in analyzing data was that of correlation. 

The Pearson Product-Moment correlation procedure was used 
to determine if a relationship existed between environ- 
mental press and organizational climate, and also between 
the selected components of the Logical Structure Theory 
and the two perceptions of school environment. This tech- 
nique for data analysis was extended by employing univari- 
ate and multivariate regression analysis procedures. 

Those types of analyses provided the investigator with in- 
formation for assessing the predictive capabilities of the 
various instruments used in the study. Lastly, the analy- 
sis of variance technic[ue was used in testing the liypothe- 
sis of no difference in student perception of environmen- 
tal press by grade level within » school and between 
schools as measured by mean scores on the IISPI, 

Testing of Hypothes es ' Hypothesis 1 was formulated 
to test whether the organizational climate of schools, as 
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Table S.3 

TOTAL SCHOOL SCORLS ON Till; LOGICAL STRUCTURE THEORY 
COMPONENTS OF ORGANIZATION, PROGRAM, HUMAN 
RESOURCES AND MATERIAL RESOURCES, AND 
THEIR CLASSIFICATION AS HIGH, 

AVERAGE OR LOW 



School 






Component 


Score 








Organization 


Prog 


xam 


Human 

Resources 


Material 

Resources 


51 


192 


(A)‘ 


182 


(A) 


8/ 


(A) 


156 


00 


52 


176 


(A) 


17S 


(A) 


8 5 


(A I 


118 


(A) 


53 


204 


(A) 


191 


(A) 


92 


(A) 


167 


00 


54 


180 


(A) 


169 


(A) 


86 


{A] 


113 


(A) 


55 


220 


(H) 


219 


(10 


109 


00 


157 


00 


56 


180 


(A) 


196 


(A) 


92 


(A) 


134 


(A) 


57 


177 


(A) 


182 


(A) 


90 


(A) 


180 


00 


58 


216 


(11) 


2i4 


(HJ 


106 


(11' 


135 


(A) 


59 


223 


(H) 


191 


(A) 


97 


(A -I 


125 


(A) 


60 


199 


(A) 


189 


(A) 


94 


(A) 


106 


(A) 


61 


235 


00 


236 


(H) 


111 


(10 


198 


(H) 


62 


205 


(A) 


173 


(A) 


93 


(A) 


150 


00 


63 


206 


(A) 


163 


(A) 


93 


(A) 


142 


(H) 


64 


212 


00 


211 


00 


104 


(A) 


142 


00 


65 


188 


(A) 


198 


(A) 


97 


(A) 


174 


00 


66 


207 


(A) 


171 


(A) 


91 


(A) 


150 


00 


67 


253 


00 


244 


(10 


116 


00 


147 


(H) 


68 


192 


(A) 


192 


(A) 


100 


(A) 


156 


(10 



‘Letter designation indicates whether score is high, 
average or low, 
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detorininod by perceptions of a sample of eacli school's 
student body, was related. Tlie r- statistic was computed 
to test tliis hypothesis « Tlie analysis of tlie hypothe- 
sized relationship was extended by a univariate regres- 
sion analysis. In one case, the OCUQ was tlic pfodictor 
and the IISPI the criterion; and, in a second case, the 
reverse was considered. This regression analysis was 
completed to determine if a linear equation could be 
stated which might be used to predict organizational cli- 
mate from environmental press and vice versa. Tlie ob- 
tained correlation coefficient r was -. 37260, wliich is 
significant for a critical value of r at the .10 alpha 
level . 

The analysis of variance involved in performing the 
regression analysis produced significant F ratios botli 
when the OCUQ was the predictor and the lISPl the criteri- 
on and also when the IISPI was the predictor and the OCUQ 
the criterion. Since both the coefficients of correla- 
tion and the F ratios were statistically significant, two 
linear regression equations were stated. Thus, with a 
known organizational climate score the following equation 
can be used to predict a press score: 



When the press score is known the following equation can be 
used to predict a climate score: 



Yj = .46792X + 9.4 . 



Y 2 = - .29671X + 30.07631 . 
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Although tlie conolation coefficient is small and 
significant at a relatively liigli fclplia level, it appears 
that tlierc is a relationship between the way faculty mem- 
bers perceive tlic organizational climate of tlie school 
and the way students perceive the press of the scliocl 
environment, Tlius , Hypothesis 1 was proved tenable. 

Research Hypotlieses 2 to 5 were tested to determine 
if tlie Logical Structure Theory components of organiza- 
tion, program, human resources and material resources, 
considered independently, were related to the perceived 
organizational climate of a school or its perceived en- 
vironment press, Tlie r- statistic was computed to test 
this hypothesis To extend the analysis of the hypothe- 
sized relationships, a multivariate regression analysis 
was used. This analysis was completed to determine if 
a multiple linear regression equation could be stated 
which might be used to predict organizational climate 
and/or environmental press from the Logical Structure 
Theory components of organization, program, human re- 
sources and material resources. When relating the compo- 
nents to climate, it was found that only the organization 
component correlated significantly with climate. It was 
found also that none of tlie four components correlated 
significantly with press. Presented in Table 5.4 are the 
correlation coefficients obtained when testing tlie rela- 
tionship between the four components and climate and press. 
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Table S 4 

PLARSON PRODUCT MOMIiNT CCRRHL AT ION COliFF ICIDNTS BDTWIiEN 
FOUR OF THE LOGICAL STPUCTURH TIILORY UST) COMPONENTS 
SCORES AND OCDQ AND HSPI SCORE'S 



LST Component 


OCUQ 


HSPI 


Organization 


,.44 


-.2C979 (NS) 


Program 


■ 24V0.5 (NS) 


-.09603 (NS) 


Human Resources 


.‘953 'NSj 


-.14085 (NS) 


Material Resources 


- , C 9 > 0 ; (NS) 


• 02275 (NS) 



*Critical value r g- = i 



a. F'cm the analysis of variance 

for the multiple line at regression when the 
predictors were the fou' LSI component scores 



and the criteria v.ere OCL'Q sccres,, ^critical 
at olO level with 4 and 1.5 dl - 



obs 



.1725, From the analysis of variance! 
for tJie multiple linear reg cession when the 
predictors w'ere ^he £ou” 1ST cotpcnent scores 
and the criteria were IlSPi scores- F 



critical 



at .10 level with 4 and 13 df - 2.43 



\ 



I 




Even though there was no major correlation between 
the variables the regression analysis technique was applied 
to the data, As expected, the analysis of variance did 
not provide significant ^ ratios As a result, no mean- 
ingful prediction equations could be stated The observed 
ratios are presented at the bottom of Table 5,4. From the 
analysis, it appeared that there was no relationship 
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between the four components of the Logical Structure The- 
ory and the way in which school fscultief' and students 
perceive then env ironiren t Thu?, the dticision for Hy- 
potheses 2 to S wss »hit each hypothesis was not tenable. 

Research Hype the s ? 6 was tested to ascertain if 
students at different grade levels, within a school and 
between schools, pet'.eived en Ironmental press similarly. 
To test this hypothesis The F -statistic, was used. The 
analysis of variance used to cssess the difference in 
grade level perception of environmental press between 
schools used the unweighted means analysis ’lechnlque. 

The obtained ^ ratio w3.s not sign.f leant for an alpha lev- 
el of .lOo Table 5 S presents a susmary of the analysis 
of variance for the between schcols rest. 



SUMMARY OF THL ANALYSIS Or VARIANCE, USING THE 
UNWEIGHTED MEANS: ANALYSIS TECHNIQUE, TO TEST 
DIFFERENCES BY GRADE LEVEL AND BETWEEN 
SCHOOLS OF TdlH ENVIRONMENTAL PRESS 
PERCEPTION OF flIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Source of SS df MS F 

Variation 



Grades 79.1910 3 26 3970 ,2628(NS) 

Experimental Error 6325,9294 63 100.4116 

Total 6405.1204 66 



F gQ = 2.18 (3,60) 
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The P tests on student perception of environmental 
press by grade level within schools produced, in each 
case, F ratios that were not significant at the .10 level 
of significance. A listing of the observed F ratios for 
each of the sample schools is presented in Table 5.6. 

The various tests disclosed no apparent difference 
in perception of environmental press by grade levels be- 
tween schools 01 ' within a school. As a result, it was 
decided that Hypothesis 6 was tenable. 

Conclusions 

As a result of the investigation and within the limi 
tations posed in this researcli, it may be concluded that 
a relationship exists between staff perception of high 
school organiza^.ional climate and high school students' 
perception of environmental press. The correlation be- 
tween the respective perceptions of climate and press was 
significant but proved to be negative. Tliis result indi- 
cates that when faculties perceive an open type climate, 
students perceive high environmental press; conversely, 
when faculties perceive a closed type climate, students 
perceive low environmental press. Although the statisti- 
cal evidence permits this conclusion to be. drawn, no sta- 
tistical inference can be made regarding the factors which 
precipitated the relationship. 
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Table 5.6 

A SUN^IARY OF Tllli OBSbRVEU F- RATIOS OBTAINED WHEN TESTING 
DIFFERENCES BY GRADE LEVEL AND IVITHIN A SCHOOL OF THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL PRESS PERCEPTION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



School 


Observed I Ratio 


Si gni f icance 


SI 


. 95 ? 7 


NS 


S2 


), .37K9 


NS 


55 


.9050 


NS 


54 


Clk 

CO 


NS 


55 


? .2480 


NS 


56 


1.5209 


NS 


57 


,0: 72 


NS 


58 


2.6725 


NS 


59 


1.8518 


NS 


60 


2 . 5040 


NS 


61 


.6800 


NS 


62 


.2082 


NS 


63 


,3282 


NS 


64 


. 7452 


NS 


65 


.6809 


NS 


66 


1.P81 


NS 


67 


1.8362 


NS 


68 


6901 


NS 
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It also may bo concluded, based on the evidence 
gatlieret, tiiat the Logical Structure Theory components 
of organization, program, human resources and material 
resources liave little, if any, relationship to staff per- 
ception of liigli school organizational climate or to stu- 
dent perception of high school environmental press. The 
statistical evidence warrants a qual i f icat ion of this 
conclusion in one respect. It showed that the organiza- 
tional component did correlate significantly witli organi- 
zational climate. Tliis correlation was expected since 
the concepts embodied in the component arc very similar 
to those associated with the organizational climate con- 
struct. Both the organizational comiionenl and tlic organi- 
zational climate construct consider the i cl ati onsliips 
among individuals in tlic school. Tlius , llie four compo- 
nents of tlic Logical Structure Tiieory selected for in- 
vestigation in this research and the concepts subsumed 
for them apparently have little relevance to the way or- 
ganizational climate and environmental press are per- 
ceived by staff and students respectively. 

Finally, the results of the study show that students 
of different grade levels, in the same and different 
schools, tend to perceive the press of tlieir environment 
in a similar way. Altliough no cause and effect relation 
is suggested, this aspect of the study tends to contra- 
dict speculations of some theorists that age is a factor 
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that affects how one perceives his environment, particu- 
larly during the maturation period of adolescents. 

Implications 

Managers of pr of i t -or iented organizations have 
always been concerned about the effects of their decisions 
on personnel at various hierarchical levels, particularly 
those decisions related to t!ic achievement of organization- 
al goals. Their concerns arc based on the problems which 
they anticipate from such problems as the replacement of 
specially trained personnel or the maintenance of a psy- 
chologically balanced work selti.ig. Can managers test a 
tentative decision on a segment of the organization and in- 
fer its effects With a degree cf certainty on the rest of 
the organization? Can managers structure the environmen- 
tal setting of the organlz tion by affecting decisions for 
one hierarchical level and expect certain changes at an- 
other hierarchical level? School administrators have these 
same concerns and for essentially the same reasons. Using 
the school context, the same questions could be asked by 
high school principals. Thus, it would be logical to as- 
sume that If a relationship existed between different hier- 
archical organizational level perceptions of organiza- 
tional clirate, the questions posed could be answered af- 
firmatively. Kith the school as the organizational re- 
ferent, It would be logical to assume that is a relation- 
f ship exists between teacher and student perception of 
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climate, school adm *r: i s t r a t : r s could test decisions on 
either teachers or students; ard thereby inferring their 
effects on uitested groups, structure the perception of 
the school's climate of either teachers or students by af- 
fecting decisions applicable to one cr the other of the 
two groups.. Awareness of this relationship enables 
school administraiors to be educational executives and in 
the educational enterprise, to meet the goal of quality 
education and finally to satisfy ihrneedi cf all students. 

This research has shjwn, wirh r. the limitations 
posed, that there is a significant * e 1 a t .orii hi p betweei 
teacher and student pc- ception -choci climate. This 
relationship lends support to the above implication that 
the administrator can test decisions cn one group and in- 
fer their effects on another, and can thus possibly struc- 
ture the school climate to enable he school to achieve 
its goals. 

Student activism at the liigh school level is becom- 
ing increasingly prevalent. The demands college students 
are making on universities are being picked up and used 
by high school students. Another implication of the find- 
ings of this research is that a short, easily administered 
instrument can be given to high school fatuities and the 
results used to infci student attitude about the environ- 
mental setting of the school. The nunber of teachers in 
a high school is only a small percentage of the scliool's 
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student enrollment. Thus, an assessment of student per- 
ception of school climate can be obtained quickly and 
with a minimum amount of effort by the principal. Conse- 
quently, the principal can assume a posture that will en- 
able him to act with a degree of assurance and meet the 
forces that might disrupt the equilibrium of the organi- 
zation. 

The correlation coefficient for the relationship 
between faculty and student perception of school climate, 
in addition to being statistically significant, was nega- 
tive. The negative ccrrelaticn is interpreted to mean 
that when high school fa;u!-.ies p,e:ceive the school's cli- 
mate as open, students percei.i it to have high press. 

It is also interpreted to mean that vhen nigh school facul 
lies perceive the .school 's ciiitate as closed, students per 
ceive it as having low press, Ihe implication drawn from 
this interpretation is 'hat the faculties* perception of 
an open climate, which is an indication of something gen- 
erally presumed good from their point of view, leads to 
a high press on students, which is an indication of some- 
thing generally unfavorable from the student's point of 
view. Where faculties perceive the climate to be closed 
and students perceived low press, the reverse is true. 
Thus, it seems that when faculties have, or perceive to 
have, the conditions of an open climate, they do not be- 
have in ways that would cause students to perceive a low 
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press climate. In other words, teachers apparently do 
not structure an environment for students like the one 
they have for themselves. This poses a serious dilemma 
in these times of teacher militancy and student activism. 
Should the high school environment be structured so that 
teachers are happy and students apparently unhappy? Or, 
should the high school environment be structured so that 
students perceive low press, which may be good from their 
point of view, but that teachers perceive an environment 
that may be unfavorably received? No data were gathered 
in this study that csuld be used to suggest solutions to 
this dilemma. But the findings and the implications 
drawn from them suggest an interesting area for explora* 
tion . 

Most scholars, in def iniLng"thecrv," indicate that 
theory is conceived in the context of "is" as opposed to 
"what ought to be." If a theory is a notion about what 
is happening within a particular universe, some testing 
must be done to provide empirical evidence for the vali* 
dation, rejection or modification of hypotheses formu* 
lated from the theory. Thl * research provides testing 
for selected components of the Logical Structure Theory. 
The assessed components take into account the organita- 
tion or operational structure of the school, its curricu* 
lar and co*curricular program, its human resources and 
its material resources. The results of this research 
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demonstrate that the way high school faculties and stu- 
dents perceive their environment is clearly not related 
to the school program, its human resources or material 
resources, when the quality of these aspects are judged 
to be high, average or low It was further demonstrated 
that the way faculties perceive organizational climate 
is related to an average rating of a school's organiza- 
tion or operating structure. This relationship is not 
demonstrable, however, when student perception of environ- 
mental press is considered. It appears, then, that if 
the Logical Structure Theory is to present a conceptuali- 
zation which clearly portrays the fumiamental structure 
of an educational institution - one which provides re- 
sponsible persons with a mesr.s to resolve problems and 
issues shaping the environmental setting • modification 
of the hypotheses and concepts subsumed from the respec- 
tive components assessed in this study should take place. 

It seems appropriate to note also, for the benefit 
of high school principals and guidance personnel, an im- 
pli cation concerning the finding relative to student per- 
ception of environmental press by grade level. The con- 
clusion that students of different grade levels, in the 
same school and different schools, tend to perceive the 
press of their environment in a similar way seems contrary 
to what might logically have been assumed. The age level 
and experience cf studetrts apparently does not affect 
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their perception of what is done to them and for them by 
the school. Also, it may be inferred from these findings 
that schools are possibly not prov?il,ng an environmei t 
which is meeting the needs of their studoits. 



Rec ommendat ions 



The following rccommendat :ons arc submitted as sug- 
gestions for further research: 

1. That a study, similar to that herein, be corn- 
ducted by an invest. gator in an attempt to 
replicate the evidence found in this research; 

2. That a study , s iml la r to that herein, be con- 
ducted by an investigator that would assess the 
relationship between the Logical Structure The- 
ory Components of Commitment, Role, Purpose and 
Operation and teacher pe’-ception of organiza- 
tional climate and student perception of environ- 
mental press; 

3. That a study be conducted which would attempt to 
establish significant validity and reliability 
for the Hig h School Rres .s J ndex , 

4. That a study be undertaken to determine if items 
in the OCUQ subtests which werr not responded to 
by the subjects correlate to tin or rani zational 
climate of the school; 

5. That a study be devised to test the validity of 
the Judges Rating Scale by comparing the results 
obtained through the technique used in this study 
and an assessment made of a school over the re- 
spective cok^onents through site visitation; 

6. That a study be undertaken to test for relation- 
ships between student perception of environmen- 
tal press and the situational variables of: 
urban or rural location of school, enrollment of 
the school, age of the school building, educa- 
tion level of the communitv and income of the 
community served by the senool 
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C r i I j que 

In brief, this ftudy has demonstrated that there is 
a relationship between teacher and student perceptiori of 
the high school environmental setting It has also shown 
that selected components of the Logical Structure Theory 
are not related to these perceptions and that students at 
different grade levels in high school perceive the en- 
vironmental press of the school similarly. 

Three general comments need to be male before a dis* 
cussion of specifics. The first is rhat rhis research ef- 
fort has raised more new questions than it has answered. 

But of course, isn't this the way c.f research? The second 
comment is that the present study Wiil need to be repli- 
cated using a different and independeni sample of schools. 
And finally, in a research conducted under a grant the in- 
vestigator must contend with the realities of time, money 
and personnel. Regardless of how tempting the prospect 
may be for more inquiry, the investigator has to stop some- 
where and report his findings to-date. These, then, are the 
restraints under which these findings have been reported. 

A number of researchers, including Ur. Ilalpin, have 
expressed some doubts about the use of the Organizational 
Cl imate Uescr ipt ion Ques t ionnai re to ascertain the organi- 
zational climate of secondary schools. The OCDQ was de- 
veloped from data collected from elementary schools and 
is intended for use in the elementary school. Its authors’ 
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overriding coi..ern was whethof the Orgam :at iona 1 Climate 
of elementary schools could be mapped at all, no matter 
how crudely. They felt that their efforts demonstrated 
that the OCDQ could do it. A study using a different sam- 
ple, but replicating lia.pin and Creft s statistical tech- 
niques, adds a measure of validity to the OCDQ for use 
with elementary St.hDols-^^ There still remains the ques- 
tion of the applicability of tlie OCDQ at the high school 
level and, even more critrcaJly, d’jr:ng these tenuous 
times of teacher unrest an! m.l.tancy It seems that 
principals a^e, or scon wiil be, asstmirg an identifica- 
tion which will clear’/ 'Jichotorite the administrative 
and teaching roles. Kecer,t tenche: activities and actions 
seem to be bringing th*s about. Apfirencly teachers are 
concerned not onl v about author; isnanism but paternalism 
as well. They Seem not to wart part of either. Thus, 
OCDQ items 29, 33, 3', 43 , S2 3 rd others might well be 
seen as statements referring to objectionable conditions. 
Five to seven years ago, these items were probably read 
by teachers with little of the bias prevailing today. 

The question of the applicability of the '’’'DQ to 
high schools has not been resolved The answer may lie in 

^^Robert J. Brown, O rganis a tiona l Climate of Elementary 
Schoo ls (M inneapoTisl ESucational Research and Develop- 
Blent Coiuncil of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
University of Minnesota, 1965) 
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the development of an instrument designed specifically 
for the high school. With teachers currently feeling as 
they do, it might be asked whether the OCDQ is even appli- 
cable to the elementary school , A replication of the 
iialpin and Croft study might be beneficial at this time. 

Some doubt arises when consideration is given to 
the use of climate and press scores as criteria against 
which to judge the concepts subsumed from the components 
of the Logical Structure Theccy considered in this study. 
Using climate and press, a? critericr. measures, cannot 
be absolutely ruled out; but chere m?y still he better 
suited and more relevant criteTia. These criteria need 
to be sought out and careful 1> screened tc determine 
their relevancy in t> st,r,g the thesry. 

Using climate and press as criteria does not, 
totally or partly, contribute to all of the doubt. One 
must also question the techniques and the instrument used 
to gather information for the assessment of the components 
of the Logical Structure Theory selected for this study. 
The techniques need to be studied and possibly revised 
and the Judges Rating Scale needs to be more rigorously 
tested. The latter suggestion raises the question of 
what would be an appropriate criterion upon which to test 
the validity of the Judges Rating Scale . 

To answer this question, the investigator can sug- 
gest one type of criterion study that may prove relevant. 
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Specifically, it would be useful to send a team of observ- 
ers into a sample of high schools and have the team mem- 
bers study each school with the purpose of describing the 
school in respect to the Logicar Structure Theory compo- 
nents of orgai* zation, program, human resources and ma- 
terial resources and the coicepts and notions subsumed for 
each of them Con cm; tan t ly , the J udges Rating Scale 
could be responded to Jn the manner employed in this re- 
search Then a group of qualified judges, different from 
the oiner two ''ups, should be asked ♦o do a "blind 
matching" between he cose 'epo'ts and *hc JRS profiles. 

tlLiln Hat irg Sca le rr, its present state and 
the techniques nod m applying It mu^t, at this point, 
be construed .;y a celativel/ crude ws) of assessing 

segments of tb educational instituticn as delineated by 
the Logical ' tu^e Theory It may serve as a model, 
but much work ■■ ds to be done to improve it, 

Several 'liils need to be taken into account regard- 
ing the rela l)ips between climate and press and the 
Logical Stru. I Theory components considered in this 
study. First is the notion that the relationships might 
possibly be curvilinear. In this research, the assump- 
tion was made that if relationships existed, they would 
be linear. This idea of the possibility of curvilinear 
relationships is left to be tested by another investiga- 
tor. The second point that needs to be taken into 





account is the population from which the sample was drawn 
to test the re 1 a t icnships „ In this study, it was assumed 
that the population was sufficiently diverse, in terms of 
the variables being studied, to render the selected sample 
heterogeneous. The opposite might, in fact, have been the 
case. That is, the locale of the population might have 
been such that there was too much homogeneity in the sam- 
ple. Expanding the population to include locales that 
are distinctly dissimilar might possibly allow .a sample 
to be drawn that would be hete r ogenecus . Thus, this study 
might be replicated by another investigator in which he 
would use the Midwest or sore othir region of the country 
to serve as a population from which to draw a sample. 

With a population Ihij large, it might be demonstrated 
that there are significant relationships between climate 
and press and the Logical Structure Theory components. 

Finally, some of the shortcomings and limitations 
of the High School Press Index should be noted. First, 
the items which constitute the HSPI were taken from an- 
other instrument which purports to measure high school 
student perception of environmental press. Some doubt 
is raised as to whether the items are relevant to today's 
high school student. This, in turn, raises the question 
of whether the instrument is a sufficient measure of stu- 
dent perception of environmental press. The investiga- 
tor validated the IISPI to a degree sufficient for the 
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purposes of tliis study. Using the technique employed by 
the i ives ti gator , but witli a much larger sample, another 
attempt sliould be made to validate tlie instrument. 

Here again, the HSPI may serve as a model for an- 
other investigator to use in developing an instrument to 
determine press which would be more valid and reliable. 

This study, like all initial exploratory studies, 
lias Its critical shortcomings and limitations. This 
critique is an attempt to point out some of tlie shortcom- 
ings and limitations that are apparent to tlie investiga- 
tor. Hastily added is the note that not all the short- 
comings and limitations will be identified and very pos- 
sibly not even the most significant or obvious ones. As 
is often the case, those close to the forest do not al- 
ways see all of the trees. In social science research, 
activities and procedures are sildom as clear as the in- 
vestigator would like them to be. 
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APPENDIX A 
SECTION I 



Organizational Climate Deacription Questionnaire 

Directions 

The items in this questionnaire describe typical be- 
haviors or conditions that occur within a school organiza- 
tion. Please indicate to what extent each of these de- 
scriptions characterizes your sch ool o Please do not evalu 
ate the items in terms of ^’good’^^ot "bad” behavior, but 
read each item carefully and respond in terms of how well 
the statement describes your sckcoK 

The descriptive scale on which to rate the items is 
printed at the cop of each page of :he questi onnairCo 
Please read the Answer Card Ma/king Instructions which de- 
scribe how you should mark your answers. 

The purpose of ^hxs questionnaire is to secure a de- 
scription of the different ways in which teachers behave 
and of the various conditicns under which they must work. 
After you have marked the answer card we will examine the 
behaviors or conditions that have been described as typi- 
cal by the m.ajcrity cf the teachers in your school, and 
we will constri ct frcir this descr : pcion, a portrait of the 
Organizational Clirr.ate of your school. 

Answer Card Markiiig Instructions 

Items 1 through 9 are biographical items. The infer 
mation obtained from them will be used in giving a general 
description of the respondents. On the answer card darken 
in the space below the letter which identifies the appro- 
priate response for each item. 

Items 10 through 73 make up the Organizational Cli- 
mate Description Questionnaire. Printed below is an ex- 
ample of a typical item found in the OCDQ: 

Teachers call each other by their first names. 

a. Rarely occurs 

b. Sometimes occurs o v r A 

c. Often occurs a o c a 

d. Very frequently occurs || || H II 
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In this example the respcndent completely darkened 
the space below alternative c to show that the inter- 
personal relationship described by this item "often oc- 
curs" at his schooio Of cou'^se, any of the alterantives 
could be selected, depending upon how often the behivior 
described in the item does, indeed, occur in your school. 

Please mark ycui answer for each question by complete- 
ly darkening the space as in the sample. Make the mark 
heavy and dark. Also, please be sure that you mark every 
item. Remember all items are to be marked on the answer 
card, but please do not make any marks on the question- 
naire . 



You may begin answering the questionnaire as soon as 
you have completed these instructions. There is no time 
limit on the OCDQ (the normal working time is IS to 20 min- 
utes) . 
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Questionnaire 

Response Key. 

a, Rarely occurs c. Often occurs 

b. Sometimes occurs d. Very frequently occurs 

K Position; Principal j^a^ Teacher (b) Other (c) 

2. Sex: Man (a^ Woman 

3. Age; 20 29 j^a^ 30 39 40 49(c) 50-59(d) 

60 or over ^e2 

4. Marital Status; Single (a) Married ( b) Separated (c) 
Divorced (d) 

5. Highest degree held; Associate (a J Bachelors (b) 
Masters (c^ Specialist (.d^ Doctorate (e) 

6c Grade cf certificate held; Provisional (a) 

Reciprocity j[b} First Grade Professional (d) 

Permanent je ) 

7. Years of experien'e in education: 09 (aj 10-19 (bj 

20 '29 ( c) 3'i or over (d) 

8. Years at this school: 0-4 (a) £-9 (b) 10-19 (c) 

20 or over (d J 

9. Du you reside within the ccnmunity in which you work? 
Yes (aj No (b) 

10. Teachers' closest friends are other faculty members at 
this school. 

11. The mannerisms of teachers at this school are annoying. 

12. Teachers spend time after school with students who have 
individual problems. 

13. Instructions for the operation of teaching aids are 
available . 

14. Teachers invite other faculty members to visit them at 
home . 

15. There is a minority group of teachers who always oppose 
the majority. 

16. Extra books are available for classroom use. 
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17 . 

18 . 



19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 

38 . 

39 . 

40 . 




Sufficient time is given to prepare administrative 
reports . 

Teachers know the family background of otlicr faculty 
members . 

Teachers exert group pressure on non-conforming faculty 
members 

In faculty meetings, there is tire feeling of "let's 
get things done." 

Administrative paper work is burdensome at lliis school. 
Teachers talk about their personal life to otlicr faculty 
members 

Teachers seek special favors from the principal 
School supplies are readily available for use in class- 
work . 

Student progress reports require too mucli 
Tcacliers have fun socializing together dtiring svhool 
time . 

Teachers interrupt other faculty members who arc talk- 
ing in staff meetings, 

Most of the teachers here accept the faults of tlicir 
colleagues . 

Teacliers have too many committee requirements. 

There is considerable laughter when teachers gather 
informally. 

Teachers ask nonsensical questions in family meetings. 
Custodial service Is available when needed. 

Routine duties interfere with the job of teaching. 
Teachers prepare administrative reports by themselves. 
Teachers ramble when they talk in faculty meetings. 
Teachers at this school show much school spirit. 

The principal goes out of his way to help teachers. 

The principal helps teachers solve personal problems. 
Teachers at this school stay by themselves. 

The teachers accomplish their work with great \im, 
vigor, and pleasure. ■ 
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41 . 

42 . 

43 . 

44 . 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

49 . 

50. 



51 . 

52 . 

53 . 

54 . 

55 . 

56 . 

57 . 

58 . 

59 . 

60 . 
61 . 

62 . 

63 . 

64 . 

65 . 

66 . 

h 

k 



The principal sets an example by working hard himself. 
The principal does personal favors for the teachers. 
Teachers eat lunch by themselves j.n their own class- 
rooms. 

The morale of the teachers is hrgh 

The principal uses ccnstructive criticism. 

The principal stays afxer school to help teachers 
finish their work. 

Teachers socialire together in small select groups. 

The principal makes all class- scheduling decisions. 
Teachers are contacted by the principal each day. 

The principal is well prepared when he speaks at school 
functions . 

The principal helps staff members settle minor differ- 
ences . 

The principal schedules the work for he teachers. 
Teachers leave the grounds during the school day. 
Teachers help select whxch courses will be taught. 

The principal corrects teachers' m- 'takes. 

The principal talks a great deal. 

The principal explains his reason, ior criticism to 
teachers . 

The principal tries to get bectsr salaries for teachers 
Extra duty for teachers is posted conspicuously. 

The rules set by the principal are never questioned. 

The principal looks out for the personal welfare of 
teachers . 

School secretarial service is available for teachers* 
use . 

The principal runs the faculty meeting like a business 
conference . 

The principal is in the building before teachers arrive 
Teachers work together preparing admihistrative reports 
Faculty meetings are organiied according to a tight 
agenda , 
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67. Faculty meetings are mainly principal-iepor t meetings 

68. 'he principal tells teachers of new ideas he has run 
across . 

69. Teachers talk about leaving the school system. 

70. The principal checks the subject-matter ability of 
teachers 

71. The principal is easy to understand. 

72. Teachers are infcimed of the results of a supervisor's 
visit. 

75. The principal insures that teachers work to their full 
capacl ty . 

(Note: Itoms 10 through 73 are taken from: Malpin, Andrew 

W, , and Don B, Croft, The O r gani ;at ional Climate of 
Schools , Midwest Administration Center, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 1963, pp. 122-124. 
Permission for their use has been granted by the 
Midwest Administration Center.) 
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APENDIX A 
Section II 



HIGH SCHOOL PRESS INDEX 



The following is the list of items taken from the HSCI 
to which students responded and which makeup the HSPl 
They are presented by category, that is, high press 
items, low press items, and neutral press Items. 
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Low Press I^ems 



8 , 

12 . 

15 , - 

16, 
17, 

21 . 
29 
47 , 
51. 
59 . 
61 

64. 

65. 
71. 

74. 

O 
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Tjachers oi non t? y lo got r indents to speak up freely 
and openly ;r class 

Students here lea-n ''^ha , they cie not only expected 
to have ■. dcas hut do s c ine thing about them 

In English ’a‘--es, students are cnccuragcd to be 
imaginative »hcy write 

A great many ''uJor.cs involved in intramural sports 

and other athltf.' activities 

Many teachers and students are concerned w’th literary, 
musical, frtistic, o '.iTar-stic acnv.ties oii-side the 
classroom. 

No one needs to be tfiaxd cf expte'sing a point of 
view that >s uv.usunt " rc* popula- in *hts school. 

Teacliers here arc genu ntiy c'.ncerned with student's 
feeling' 

This schoo. *!; • n.tny cpf o •tur.i ties for stvidents to 

get to know *an’ wcrls of art, mus,c, and drama. 

Everyone ha' the ',n-f epp-; amity to get good marks 
because the 1 1 1 1 rarketl ve/y fa Vy 

Outside of r j ' ' * te'.ho^' are r’lc.dly and find 

time t> eh.' t S’ ■’cn 5 

Students a~c s' 'ice •sp* w.i t ng uh ; i he office sends 
for them. 

It is easy to make friends in this school c' ause of 
the many things that are going on that anyone can par* 
ticipate in 

Most students can easily keep out of trouble in this 
school , 

There are some pretty strong feelings expressed here 
about political parties and elections 

Teachers provide opportunities for students to de* 
velop their skills and talents directing the work of 
others 
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Low Press Items (continued) 

81. The principal and teachers are usually understanding 
i£ a student does something wrong and will give him 
the benefit of the doubt., 

85. Teachers here like students to use a lot of imagina- 
tion when they write compositions, and give good marks 
to those who do. 

98. Students don't hesitate to voice their complaints 
around here , 

119. Students here are encouraged to be on their own and 
to make up their own minds. 

126. New ideas are always being tried out here. 

128. When students do not like a school rule, they really 
work to get it changed 

141. If a student thinks out a report carefully teachers 
will give him a good mark, even if they don't agree 
with him, 

147, Most of the teachers here try to decorate their class- 
rooms so that the students will find them more pleasant 
to be in. 

151. Teache’^s seldom make you feel you're wasting their time 
in the classroom, 



152. Examinations here really test how much a student has 
learned . 

159, Teachers seldom get annoyed when students disagree with 
them during classroom discussion, 

160, There are no favorites at this school; everyone gets 
treated alike. 

161, Student discussions on national and international news 
are encouraged in class. 

187, In most classes, the presentation of material is well 
plan, ed and illustrated. 

205. Teachers weKone the student's own ideas on serious 
matters . 



One nice thing about this school is the personal in- 
terest taken in the students, 
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Low Press Items (continued) 



210. Most of the teachers are deeply interested in thoir 
subject matter . 

225. Teachers enccrrage students to think about exciting 
and unusual careers. 

239. The teachers go out of their way to help you. 

240. There is interest here in learning for its own sake, 
r.nher than just for grades or for graduation credits. 

248. The principal here is willing to hear student com- 
plaints. 

253. Class discussions are usually vigorous and intense. 

2S9. Teachers are always carefully dressed and neatly 
groomed . 

261. If students do their work well they get a good mark, 
whether or not the teacher likes them, 

275. Teachers seldom use physical punishment. 

279- Students can feel free to disagree with their teachers 
openly 

299. Counseling “and guidance services are really personal, 
patient, and extensive, 

300 Clear and careful thinking are most important in get- 
ting a good mark on -eports, papers and discussions. 



High Press Items 



2. There is a lot of competition for grades. 

18. In most classes there is very little joking and laugi- 
ing. 

24, It's iirpovtant here to be a member of the right club 
or group 

30, There is a lot of emphasis on preparing for college. 

31. You need permission to do anything around here. 

33. In gym class, everyone has to do the same exercises, 
no natter how good or bad they are at it, 
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High Press Items (centinue d J 

42, The teachers are teld:tri calm and e» en- tempered , when 
■ii sc ipl ining students, 

S2o Many teachers get very upset if students happei to 
report to class a little late, 

63. Once ycu ve made a mistake, it's hard to live it down 
in this school. 

68. Pupils are often expected to work at home on problems 
which they could not solve in class. 

69. Students rarely express opinions different rrom the 
teacher ' s . 

70. Students are expected to report any violation of 
rules and regulations tc their teacher or the princi* 
pal , 

75, Teachers here ws -n studenrs to be down to earth in 

planning :r thet* future, and discourage daydreaming 
about adventure and making a lot of money. 

79 Looking and acting "right" is very important to teach- 
ers and students here 

82. Many teaihers reouAre students to recopy notes or 
papers to mske them neat. 

90. Assemblies or cisiusnons on serious subjects are not 
held very often here 

91. The teachers very often make /Ou feel like a child. 

92. Popularity, pull and bluff get students through many 
courses . 

93. Students are usually made to answer to the principal 
of the school as well as the teacher when they have 
done something wrong 

111, Students are sometimes punished without knowing the 
reason for it. 

112. At this school the motto seems to be "a place for 
everything and everything in Us place." 

123. Students have to get up in front of the class to re* 
cite no natter how embarrassed they might be. 
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High Press Items (continued) 

130. Student leaders at this school expect you to go along 
with what they say. 

133. Teachers here have little interest in what they are 
doing . 

134. Students who are not neatly dressed are likely to have 
this called to their attention. 

1S3. When a student fails a test, he has to take a note 
home to his parents, 

162, An open display of emotion (such as crying, swearing, 
etc.) would embarrass most teachers, 

16S. There is little sympathy here for ambitious daydreams 
about the future. 

171. Some of the teachers treat questions in class as if the 
students were cr .ticiring them peiscnally. 

179. Most of the teachers ere not interested in student’s 
personal problems. 

181. Those in charge are not very patient with students. 

183. Students are made to explain why they did something 
when the teacher doesn t like^wnTat they've done, 

190. Knowing the right people is important in getting in 
on all of the activities. 

198. Students who tend to say or do the first thing that 
occurs to them are likely to have a hard time here. 

211. When you get into trouble with one teacher around here, 
the other teachers soon know about It. 

212. In this school there arc very few contests In such 
things as speaking, chess, essays, etc. 

220. You have to act like all of the others in order to be 
in with the group. 

223. Classes are boring. 

231. Teachers always seem to think students are up to some* 
thing and make the worst of even small happenings. 




High Press Items (c ontinued) 



237. In this school style is more important than dressing 
for personal comfort. 

243. Everyone knows who the smart students are because they 
are in different classes from the others. 

247. It is hard to prepare for examinations because students 
seldom know what they will be tested on. 

265. Students are seldom encouraged to think about develop- 
ing their own personal values and a philosophy of life. 

271. There is a lot of apple - pol ishing and buttering-up of 
teachers arcund here.. 

273 Teachers often ask a lot of personal questions. 

280. The student leaders here really get away with a lot. 

Neutral Press Items 

6. The students here come from many different kinds .’t 
homes . 

19- Formal dances are seldom held here. 

78. Students frequently do things cn the spur of the moment 

87. Few student's lockers are decorated with pictures, pen- 
nants, etc. 

88. Many students here really enjoy dancing, 

116. Few students are planning careers in science. 

163. Students get so wrapped up in various activities that 
they often lose all sense of tine or of other things 
going on around them. 

186. Very few of the teachers have been here for a long time 

246, Many Of the teachers have lived in this community all 
their lives. 

2S6. Few students bother with rubbers, hats, or other 
special protection against the weather. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS INDEX 

Form 960 

by George 0 . Stern 

There are 300 statements in this booklet They are statements about high school 
life. They refer to the curriculum, to high school teaching and classroom activities, 
to rules, regulations and policies, to student organizations, activities and interests, 
to features of the buildings and grounds, etc. The statements may or may not be 
cliaracteristic of your high school because high schools differ from one another in 
many ways. You arc to decide which statements arc characteristic of your high 
school and which are not. Your answers should tell us what you believe is true 
about your high scliool rather than what you might iX'rsonally prefer. You won’t 
knote tlie answers to many of these statements, lKX*ause there may not be any 
really definite information on which to base your answer. Vonr tcsix>usc iviU 
simply mean that in your opinion the sta(cv\cn( is probably true or probably false 
about your high school 

Do not omit any item. 



DIRECTIONS 

On the special answer sheet print your name, and the other information requested. 

Then, as \-oii read each statement in the booklet, blacken space 

T — when you think the statement is generally TRUE or characteristic 
of your high schex*!, is something which occurs or might occur, is the 
way people tend to feel or aci. 

F — when you think the statement is generally FAI.»SE or not character- 
istic of your high school, is something which is f>ot likely to occur, 
is not the way people t>pically feel or aci. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING NCS ANSWER SHEtT 

The rows of response circles are numbered to correspond to the items in the 
Test Booklet. Each questron may be answxred either ©oi 0, 

In marking >our answers on the Answer Sheet, make sure that the number of 
the Statement is the same as the number on the Answer Sheet. Be sure to answxr 
either ® ot 0 for e\*ery Statement. 

• Be sure to use a No. 2^ or softer writing perKil 

• Do Not Use Ball Point or Ink. 

a Keep )our Answer Sheet Clean, 
a Do skA make stray marks. 

• Erase errors completely, 

• Fill the circle completely. 



Cofyrifrht IMI hy Georgre O. Stern 
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Lcgcndt T — True. Gc^ncrally true or clianulcristlc of your liigli school, is something 
which occurs or might occur, is the way people tend to feel or act. 

F — Folse. GeneraHy false cr not characteristic of jour Ingh scliool, Is some' 
thing NN liich is not likely to occur, is not the way people tjpically 
feel or act. 



L Teocheis arc very interested in student ideas or opin- 
ions about school affairs. 

2. There is a lot of competition for grades. 

3. Grades arc read out in class so that everybody knows 
who got tlie liigh and low marks. 

4. There are very fe w clnbs and student group activities 
to whicli students may belong. 

5. School properly is seldom damaged by students. 

6. The students here come from mairy different kinds 
of homes. 

7. Most classes are very well planned. 

8. Teachers often try to get students to speak up freely 
and openly in class. 

9. Teachers go out of their Nvay to make sure that stu* 
dents address them with due respect. 

10. There is a recognized group of student leaders at this 
school. 

11. Most teachers arc not very interested in what goes on 
in the local government of the community. 

12. Students here learn that they are not only expected 
to have ideas hwi to do something about them. 

13. Classroom discussions arc often very exciting, with a 
lot of active studcjit participation. 

14. Competition is keen for parts in strident plays, 

15. In English classes, students are encouraged to be 
imaginative when they write. 

16. A great many students are involved in intramural 
sports and other athletic activities. 

17. Many teachers and students are concerned with liter- 
ary, musical, artistic, or dramatic activities outside 
the classroom, 

18. In most classes there is very little joking and laughing, 

19. Formal dances arc seldom held here. 

20. Many of the uppcrclassjncn help new students get 
used to school life. 

21. Xo one needs to be afraid of expressing a point of 
view that is unusual or not popular In this school, 

22. Students seldom change places during class. 

23. Students really get excited at an athletic contest. 

24. It’s important here to be a member of the right club 
or group. 

2o, Many students arc interested in books and movies 
dealing with psychological problems. 



o 




26. Tlie school library is very well supplied with books 
and inagaziiics on science, 

27. Students sometimes get a chance to hear mitsic in the 
hinclirooin or during other free periods. 

2B. Tlicrc is lots of dating among students during the 
week — at the soda fountain, movies, lunch hours, etc, 

29. Teachers here arc genuinely concerned with student’s 
feelings. 

30. There is a lot of emphasis on preparing for college. 

31. You need permission to do around here. 

32. Students generally manage to pass even if they don’t 
work hard during the year. 

33. In gym class, everyone has to do the same exercises, 
no matter how good or bad they are at it. 

34. There is a lot of school spirit. 

35. In this school, very few students walk around v ith a 
chip on tlie shoulclcr. 

36. Courses, assignments, tests and texts frequently 
change from jear to year. 

37. Teachers clearly explain what stndculs can get out of 
their classes and n' hy it is important. 

38. When stiidcnts think a teacher’s decision is unfair, 
they try to get it changed. 

39. Most students look np to their teachers and admire 
them, 

40. Stnclcnt elections produce a lot of interest and strong 
feeling. 

41. Daily ncNN spapcrs arc seldom read. 

42. The teachers arc seldom calm and even-tempered, 
NN hen disciplining students. 

43. Students put a lot of energy into everything they do 
— in class and out, 

44. When students do a project or put on a s1ion\\ every- 
body knows about It, 

45. \V3iat one VN^anls to do or be later in life is a favni itc^ 
topic* around here, 

46. Chib initiations and class rivalries sometimes get 
little rough. 

47. This school offers many opportunities for students i 
get to knoNv important NNorks of art, music, and draiu 

48. Students are alvNays eoniing up vN'ith new fads a' 
exprcssioii.s, 

49. Str.clents take a great deal of pride in their iicison 
appearance. 

50. There arc collections for tlie needy at Christmas » 
other times. 
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Legend: T — True, Generally true or cliiiracUrislie of your high school, is sonielliing 
which occurs or might occur, is the u.i>' people lend to feel or act. 

F — False, Generally false or not clKir.icleristic of your liigli school, is some- 
thing which is not likely to occur, is not the way people typically 
feel or act. 



5], Fveryone has the same opportunity to gel good 
marks because the tests are marked very fairly. 

52. Man)' teachers get \'ery upset if students liappen to 
report to class a little late. 

53. There is a lot of student enthusiasm and support for 
the big school events. 

5L Students try liard to be good in sports, as a way to 
gain recognition. 

55. Many students enjoy reading and talking about 
science fiction. 

56. When students get together they seldom talk about 
scientific topics. 

57. There is practically )io one here who would feel com- 
fortable participating in modcn» dance or ballet. 

58. Bo)’s and girls seldom sit at separate tables in the 
school cafeteria. 

59. Outside of class most teachers arc friendly and find 
time to chat with students. 

60. Quite frequently students will gel together in their 
own time and talk about things they have learned 
in class. 

61. Students arc seldom kept wailing when the office 
sends for them. 

62. Most teachers gi''c a lot of home work. 

63. Once yo\i've made a mistake, it’s hard to live it down 
in this school. 

6L It is easy to make friends in this school because of 
the many things that are going on that anyone can 
participate in. 

65. Most students can easily keep out of trouble, in this 
school. 

66. Many students have lived in different parts of the 
state, states, or other countries. 

67. A lot of students who get just passing grades at mid- 
term really make an effort to earn a higher grade by 
the end of the term. 

68. Pupils are often expected to work at home on prob- 
lems which they could irot sob e in class. 

69. Students rarely express opinions different from the 
teacher’s. 

70. Students arc expected to report any violation of rules 
and regulations to their teacher c the principal. 

71. There are some pretty strong feelings expressed here 
about political parties ajid elections. 

72. The way people feel around here is always fairly 
evident. 

73. Few students here would ever work or plaj' to the 
point of being completely worn out. 

74. Teachers prov'ide opportunities for students to devch 
op their skills and talents directing the work of others. 

7.5. Teachers here w arn students to be dowTi to earth jn 
planning for their future, and discourage daydream- 
ing about adventure and making a lot of money. 



76. Fire drills and civil defense drills arc held regularly. 

77. Few .students would be interested in an educational 
film about writers and poets. 

78. Sluduils fretjucnlly do things on the spur of the 
moment. 

79. Looking and acting “right” is very important to 
teachers and students here. 

so. Students seldom send their teachers cards or little 
gifts on special occasions. 

81. The principal and teachers are usually lUKlerstand- 
ing if a student does something wrong and will give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

82. Man) teachers require students to recopy notes or 
papers to make them neat. 

83. There are lots of dances, parlies, and other social. 
acti\’ilies. 

84. This school offers very few' really practical courses. 

85. Tear'i?rs here like students to use a lot of imagina- 
t. -fU when they write compositions, and give good 
marks to those who do. 

86. F'ew' sludcirts wo\iId be interested in. hearing a talk 
by a famous scientist. 

87. Few student lockers are decorated with pictures, 
pennants, etc. 

88. Many students here really enjoy dancing. 

89. Ti)c person who is always tr>ing to ‘^help out” is 
likely to be regarded as a nuisance. 

90. Assemblies or discussions on serious subjects are not 
held very ofteir here, 

9). The teachers very often make you feel like a child. 

92. Popularity, pull and bluff gel students through many 
courses. 

93. Students arc usually made to answ’cr to the principal 
of the school as well as the teacher w'hen they have 
done something w’rong. 

94. Few students stay around after school for different 
activities or sports, 

95. The desks are all cut up from doodling with knives 
and pencils. 

96. This school has (he same aetivilies each year, 

97. Activities in most student organizations arc carefully 
and clearly planned. 

98. Students don’t hesitate to \'oicc their complaints 
around here. 

99. Students almost ahvays w'ail to be called on before 
speaking in class- 

100. There are se\eral cliques and groups, and if you’re 
not in one you’re pretty much on your own. 
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Lcgciuli T — True. Generally true or characteristic of your high sclioo!^ is something 
whicli occurs or might occur, is the way people tend to feel or act. 

F — False. Generally false or not characteri^tlic of your high school, is some- 
thing wliich is not likely to oecur, is not thr? way people typically 
feel or act. 



101 Boy-girl relationships here arc simple and rarely be- 
come really romantically involved. 

102. Students can get into very heated arguments with 
one another, and be the best of friends the next day. 

103. There are so many things to do here that students 
are busy all the time. 

104. Most students here would not like to dress np for a 
dance or costume party. 

10.5. Most students are more concerned with the present 
than the future. 

106. Many students here drive cars. 

107. Students seldom read books which deal with political 
and social issues. 

108. Teachers insist that much lime be spent in planning 
activities before doing them. 

109. Most students here enjoy such activities as dancing, 
skating, diving, and gymnastics. 

110. Students often run errands or do other personal 
services for the principal and teachers. 

111. Students are sometimes punished without knowing 
the reason for it. 

112. At this school the motto seems to be ‘‘a place for 
everything and everything in its place'*. 

113. Having a good time comes first with most students 
here. 

114. No-one here has much interest in history, music, and 
other such impractical courses. 

115. There is little interest in modern art and music. 

116. Few students are planning careers in science. 

117. Little effort is made in the cafeteria to serv^e lunches 
that are tasteful and appealing to the eye. 

118. Students here spend a lot of time talking about their 
boy-friends or girl-friends. 

119. Students here are encouraged to be on their own and 
to make up their own minds. 

120. A lot of students like checkers, cliess, puzzles, cross- 
word puzzles, and other such games. 

121. Students are made to take the blame for things 
whether they did them or not. 

122. Few students try hard to get on the honor roll. 

123. Students have to get up in front of the class to recite 
no matter how embarrassed they might be. 

124. There are many parties or dances sponsored by the 
school. 

125. Lots of kids rip out pages and mark up their school 
hooks. 



126. New ideas arc always being tried out here. 

127. Assigmiicnts arc usually clear so everyone know'S 
what to do. 

128. When students do not like a school rule, they really 
work to get it changed. 

1 29. Teachers refer to other teachers by their first names 
ill the presence of students. 

139. Student leaders at this school expect you to go along 
\srth what they say. 

131. There is no really active current events club in this 
school. 

132. Most students respond to ideas and events in a 
pretty cool and mild-rnanncrcd way. 

133. Teachers here have little interest in what they are 
doing. 

134. Students in this school like to draw allcntion to 
ihemsclvc;. 

135. Going to school licre lends to make students more 
practical and realistic. 

136. The scliool nurse is vevy active in trying to prevent 
illness by, frequent check-ups, making sure everyone 
has h.id vaccinations, etc. 

137. Student groups seldom meet to discuss current social 
problems and issues. 

138. Students often start things without thinking about 
how they \vill devTiop or .vhcre they may end. 

139. Students who are not neatly dressed are likely to 
have this called to their aUention. 

140. There is a lot of interest here in projects for collect- 
ing packages of food or clothing to help out others. 

141. If a student thinks out a report carefully teachers 
will give him a good mark, even if they don’t agree 
with him. 

142. Most teachers in this school like to have their hoards 
cleaned off after each lesson. 

143. New jokes and funny stories get around the school 
in a liurry. 

144. Students may not talk about how much money a 
family has or what they do for a living, but every- 
one knows ^^'ho’s who. 

145. Although many students may attend church here, 
there is little real interest in the basic meaning of 
rcligiom 

146. This school has \ cry good science teachers. 

147. Most of the teachers here try to decorate their class- 
rooms so that the students will find them more 
pleasant to be in. 

148. Boys and girls often get together hclwTcn classes, 
during lunch hour, etc. 

149. Most teachers prefer that students work out their 
ow'n problems. 

150. School spirit seems to !k? more iini>ortant than learn- 
ing at this school. 
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Legend i T — True. Generally true or characteristic of your high school, is something 
which occurs or might occur, is he way people tend to feel or aet. 

F — False, Cenenilly false or not characteristic of your high school, is some- 
thing which is not likely to occur, is not the w'ay people typically 
feel or act. 



151. Teachers seldom make you feel you’re W’astiug their 
lime in tlic classroom. 

152. Examinations here really test liow much a student 
has learned. 

153. When a student fails a test, he has to take a note 
!iome to his parents. 



17G. Science lahs here have very good equipment. 

177. Xothiiig much is said to students who happen to be 
chewing ou pencils, rubber bands, paper clips, gum, 
or something. 

178. Tl;?*^c arc several popular spots where a crow'd of 
boys and girls can always be found. 






154. Students seldom get out and support the school 
athletic teams. 

155. Student arguments often turn into fights. 

156. N!ost students dress and aet pretty much alike. 

1.57. Classroom interruptions by the public address sys- 
tem, knocks at the door, etc,, are infrequent in this 
school. 

158. Wlicii the assignments really get tough, many stu- 
dents just won’t do them. 

159. Teachers seldom get annoyed when students dis- 
agree with them during classroom discussion. 

160. There are no favorites at this school; everyone gets 
treated alike. 

161. Student discussions on national and international 
news are encouraged in class. 

162. An open display of emotion (such as crying, swear- 
ing, etc.) would embarrass most teachers. 

163. Students get so wrapped up in various activities that 
they often lose all sense of time or of other things 
going on around them. 

164. It is easy to obtain student speakers for activities or 
meetings. 

165. There is little sympathy here for ambitious day- 
dreams about the future. 

166. Quite a bit of smoking and drinking goes on among 
students. 

167. When students get together, they seldom talk about 
classical music or art, 

168. New’ ideas are met will immediate enthusiasm in 
this school. 

169. Students seldom receive c^omplimcnts when they 
eoine to school with new' clothing, a new' haircut or 
hairdo, etc. 

170. Students try in all sorts of ways to be friendly, espe- 
cially to nesveomers. 

171. Some of the teachers treat questions in class as if 
tl students were criticizing them personally. 

172. The school building and grounds often look a liqle 
untidy. 

173. Everyone has a lot of fun at this school. 

174. Many students enjoy working with their hands aud 
arc pretty good at making or repairing things. 

175. Student newspapers and magazines often carry short 
siiAks and poems by students. 



179. Most of the teachers are not interested iu student’s 
personal problems. 

180. Teachers do little more than repeat what’s in the 
textbook iu most classes here. 

181. Those iu charge arc not very patient with students. 

182. Ntost studeu^*: around here expect to go on to college. 

183. Students are made to explain ti*h|/ they did somc- 
thiug when tlic teacher doesn’t like what they’ve 
done. 

184. There is little interest in school clubs and social 
groups. 

185. When students dislike a teacher, they lei him know' it. 

186. Very few' of the teachers have been here for a long 
time. 

187. In most classes, the presentation of material is w'cll 
planned and iliastratcd 

188. Ever) one prefers the easy teachers, and tries hard to 
avoid the tough ones. 

189. Students here frequently refer to their teachers by 
their first names or nicknames. 

190. Knowing the right people is important in getting in 
on all of the activities. 

191. Most students take an active part in school elections. 

192. Ciradnation is a pretty matler-of-fact, unemotional 
e\ent. 

193. Teachers put a lot of energy and enthusiasm into 
tlieir teaching. 

194. School activities arc given a lot of space in the local 
new'spapers. 

195. Many students hope to achieve future fame and/or 
wealth, 

196. Students with bad colds or anything that’s “cntching’' 
are rjuickly sent home so that they don’t pass on 
wiiat they Inn'e to others. 

197. Classes in histor> , literature, and art are among the 
best liked here. 

198. Students who tend to say or do tlic first thing that 
occurs to tlicm arc likely to have a hard time here. 

199. Teachers insist tliat students come to school wclL 
dressed and well-groomed. 

2(K). Students really support fund drives such as the 
March of Dimes, Community Chest, Red Cross, 
CARE, etc. 
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Legend: T — True. Gcncrnlly true or diiiractcri^tic of your high school, is soiiicthing 
wliich occurs in' iniglit occur, is llic \\\\y people lend to feel or aOl, 

F — False, Gcncrnlly false or not eh a met eristic of your liigli school, is some- 
thing which is not likcl>’ to occ\»r, is no* the way people typically 
feel or act. 



201. There always seems to be a lot of little quarrels 
going on. 

202. Many student lockers arc messy, some even dirty. 

203. It’s easy to get a group together for games, going 
to the niovics, etc., after school. 

201. Most students and their families think of edneation 
as a preparation for earning a good living. 

203, Teachers welcome the student's cwii ideas on serious 
inatlcrs- 

200. A student nnIio spends some of his spare time in a 
science lab is likely to he regarded as a little odd. 

207. A lot has been done with pictures, draperies, colors, 
and decoration to make the school building pleasing 
to the eye. 

20S. Most students would like to go steady. 

209. One nice thing about tins school is the personal in- 
terest taken in the students. 

210. Most of the teachers are deeply interested in their 
subjccl-nialtcr. 

211. When yon get into trouble with one teacher around 
here, the other teachers soon know about it. 

212. In this school there arc \rry few contests in such 
things as speaking, chess, essays, etc. 

213. Tests are given almost ev ery day in many classes. 

214. Most students get together often in particidar soda 
fountains or snack bars. 

2 bo. There are frequent fights in tfie lunchroom or on the 
school grounds. 

216. The school is especially pro\id of its long history. 

217. Most students follow a regular plan for study and 
play. 

218. \o one gets pushed around at this scliool without 
fighting back. 

219. If students apologize for a wrong-doing, teachers 
are more willing to help them, 

220. Von have to act like all of the others in order to be 
in with the group. 

221. Strong positions are taken here regarding civil liber- 
lies and minorily groups. 

222. Sliidents here can be wildlv Iiappy one moment and 
hopelessly sad the next. 

223. Classes are boring. 

224. Most students like to “clown” around at this school. 

225. Teachers enc'Oiirago students to think about exciting 
and unusual careers. 



22G. h^ei youe here is “safety-first” conscious, making sure 
that nobody will get liurt. 

227. Teacbers frequently urge students to consider the in- 
fluence of history on current events. 

228. rhere is much shouting and yelling in the halls and 
cafeteria. 

229. CJood manners and making a good impression are 
important here. 

231). Many of the teachers in this school are actively in- 
terested in charities and community services. 

231. Teachers always seem to think students are up to 
something and m.ike the worst of even small hap- 
penings. 

232. Classrooms are always kept very clean and tidy. 

233. Students here don’t do much except go to classes, 
study, atKl ihcti go home again. 

234. N!any teachers here stress the practical uses of their 
subjects in helping students to get a good job. 

235. Long, serious discussions are common among the 
students. 

236. Manj' StUjdenls here nrakc models of scientific gad- 
gets, and enter them in local or stale science fairs. 

237. In this school stvie is more important than dressing 
for personal comfort. 

238. Some of the n^ost popvilar students have a knack for 
making witty comments that some people would not 
consider in good taste. 

239. The tcacliers go out of their wwy to help you. 

240. There is a lot of interest here in learning for its own 
sake, rather than just for grades or for graduation 
credits. 

241. Students don't argue with the teacher, they just 
admit that they are wrong. 

242. Pupils seldom take part in extra projects in Science, 
English, History, etc. 

243. Everyone knows who the smart students are because 
they are in different classes from the others. 

244. Many projects are assigned in which small groups 
of students work together (either in or out of school). 

243- The wash rooms are always a mess because the 
students throw' paper around. 

246. Many of the teachers have lived In this community 
all their lives. 

247. It is hard to prepare for oaininations because stu- 
dents seldom know wbat they' will be tested on. 

248. The principal here is willing to hear student com- 
plaints. 

249. Studcfits seldom make fun of teacficrs or the school. 

250. A lot of kids around licre argue just for the sake of 
winning the argument. 
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Legendj T — True. Generally true or elianicleristic of your higli seliool, is something 
which occurs or might occur, is the way people tend to feel or act. 

F — False. Generally false or not characteristic of your high sehool, is some- 
thing wliicli is not likely to occur, is not the way people typically 
feel or act. 



251. Bolli teachers and students hero are actively eon- 
cerned ahont ways to make this world a better place 
ill which to live. 

252. Students tend to hide their deeper feelings from 
each other. 

253. ('lass discussions are iisua!l>’ vigorous and intense. 



27(i, Von ne\'or know what is going to happen next at 
this school. 

277. Cdcar and usahle notes arc usually given by most 
teachers. 

278. It is alwa>s very difficidt to get a group of students 
to decide something here witliout a lot of argument. 



253. There is Htllc interest here iri student dramatic or 
iniLsical activities. 

25o. For most students, future goals emphasize joh secur- 
ity, family liapincss, and gooil citizenship. 

250 Few students bother ssitli rubbers, hats, or other 
special pr(Ucetion against the weather. 

257. There* are copies (jf many fan^ons paintings in tlie 
school halls and classrooms. 

258. Students frequently jpeak up in class without worry- 
ing aho\it what they’re going to say. 

259. Teachers arc always earefidly dressed and neatly 
groomed. 

200. When someone is out sick for a while his classmates 
let him know' that he is missed. 

261. If students do their work well they get a good mark, 
whether or not tlic teacher likes them, 

262. Offices and roojiis arc clearly marked. 

263. Most students take their school work very scrio\isIy, 

261. Learning to work with others is emphasized in this 

school. 

265. Students arc seldom encouraged to think about de- 
veloiiing their own persona! values and a philosophy 
of life. 

266. There are frerjuent science displays around the 
school. 

267. There arc no eomfortahk* scats in tliis school where 
students can sit and relax. 

268. Most of the* stiideiits here start dating very young. 

269. It doe.sn’l matter who yon are, al this seliool )cni arc 
expected to he “grown \ip’' and al)le to handle yom 
own affairs. 

270. Nfany students licre would r.ilhcr talk about poetry 
or religion, instead of the rnoxii's or sports. 

271. There is a lot of apple-polishing and huttering-iip of 
teachers amtind here. 



( 



272. There are awards or special honors for those who do 
the best work or get the Ik*sI grades. 

273. 'leachers often ask a lot of i)ejsoii:d cpiestions. 
273. Open houses or carnivals arc held each year and 

c'veryonc has to help out witli them. 

275, ‘leathers seldom use ph> steal punishment. 



279. Students can feel free to disagree with their teachers 
oiicnl)’. 

280. 'I'he student feaders here really get away with a lot. 

281. The expression of strong jicrsonal belief is pretty rare 
around licrc. 

282. \\*ry few* things here arouse imieli cxeilemcnl or 
feeling. 

283. 'i'he teachers realiv ptish each student to the limit of 
his ability. 

28 r Student parties arc colorful and lively. 

285. yiiite a few faculty members have had varied and 
unusual careers. 

286. Hough games and sports arc an important part of 
intranmral athletics, 

287. .Most students are not interested in television pro- 
grams dealing ith social and i)oh‘tical prohlcins. 

288. Students fre(p)cnll\ do things togelhcr here after 
school without phiuuing for them ahead of time. 

289. Students think about ssearing the right clothes for 
different things — classes, social events, sports, and 
other affairs, 

293. Sl(]dcnls in this selio(iI have a reputation for being 
very friendly with c.ich other. 

291. Many le.iehcrs seem moody and hard to figure out. 

292. .Most teachers in this school prefer to march their slu- 
denls from place to place, instead of letting them go 
h\* themselves. 

293. iCvery year there is a earniwd, picnic, oz field day. 

291. Most students are interested in jobs iii business, cn- 
giueeriug. management, and other practical areas. 

295. One fre<iuently hears students talking about diflcr- 
eiiees between our own way of life and that of people 
ill other countries. 

296. .Some subjects in this school stress the history and 
impijitauce of great inventions and inventors and 
how they haw influenced the w'orld today. 

297. Students lierc enjo> opportunities to attend concerts 
and art exhibits on school time. 

298. Xe.iriN’ evi*ryone here tries to have a date for the 
weekends*. 

299. Gounseling and guidance services are re.dly personal, 
patient, and extensive. 

306. Cl(*ar and careful thinking are most important in gel- 
ling a good mark on icpoits, papers, .and discussions. 
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JUDGES RATING SCALE 
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At the present t:me thcc a great deal of intoiest 
in education in the -tudy of t.oiogy. Of particular inter- 
est is that aspect of ecology dealing with the organization- 
al climate of schools During the past several years a num- 
ber of studies on organ: i at ’.on; i climate of elementary 
schools were completed In the same period, and as long ago 
as the 1950 's, studies were made of the academic environment 
of institutions of haghe: education. To a lesser extent, 
there were studies made of the organizational climate of 
secondary schools. These stuil:"'; ser.ed th\s anterest in 
ecology and yielded acne re:/ /. ,e: est itg and valuable data. 
The fundamental limiting of all such studies was 

that they typically a.ssessed rly one facet or anotlier of 
the human interaction :.n an ij;Stitu.c:.cn. They dealt with 
either perceptions of students cc W.. th perceptions of faculty. 
None of them dealt With periep'iins cf both groups from the 
same school. This study, :r tic o:he ' hand, is designed to 
deal with both dimensions anci in adJitcor. , to assess se- 
lected mediating variables to nseeresm if 'hey are related 
to the perceptions students and ’.earhers have of their en- 
vironment, It is hoped tlen that this stud/ will provide 
new and valuable input to an emerging area of study in the 
field of education. 

The directions, guidelines, aad instruments which con- 
stitute this booklet are part of d data gathering operation 
for a study in school ecology a-.d c 'ganizationil climate. 

The purpose of the study JS to ascercain "hethof any evi- 
dence can be found to support the notion that the environ- 
mental press of a high school as perceived b> students re- 
lates to the climate of the school as perceived oy the 
teachers and principal. An attendant purpose of the study 
is to ascertain whether certa...ji components of the educa- 
tional institution namely, program, organization, human re- 
sources and material resources, are related to teacher and 
principal perception of organizational climate and student 
perception of environmental press or both. 

In an attempt to achieve the latter goal, the Logical 
St.ucture Theory as developed by Norbert,J, Nelson will be 
used. The theory systematically arranges the parts of the 
educational phenomenon and thus piovidf»s a model which can 
serve as a frame of reference for the identification, isola- 
tion, and explanation of problems and issues The conceptu- 
al framework upon which the theory is build consists of 
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eight components, four of which are being looked at in the 
present study. These four are described in detail in tlie 
folloi/ing pages and are presented to assist you in complet- 
ing the assessment scale. Please read the material care- 
fully in your preparation for completing the scale. Com- 
plete directions on how to respond to the items in this 
booklet are found in tlie section immediately preceeding 
the scale. 



All institutions require some kind of organizaiton or 
administrative structure in order to carry out proposed and 
on-going activities of the institution. For the school as 
for any institution, organization is tied closely to the 
optimal functioning of tlie institution. Organization then 
can bo taken as a description or representation of the rela- 
tionships among individuals in such a manner* that the pur- 
poses of the scliool can be realized and so that each staff 
member understands liis re lat ionsli ip to others. In essence, 
organization is the arrangement or framework witliin which 
the superintendent, principal, teachers and students per- 
form the activities of tlie school , It is that set of- limits 
within which individuals act as their behavior is guided 
toward accom’pl i shment of objectives. 

To assess the "organization" component of the Logical 
Structure Theory for this school, you are to use as a guide 
the organizational principles which the component embodies 
that are described below. 

Principle of Arrangemerit 

The Logical Structure Theory is essentially a general 
systems theory. In the systems theory context arrangement 
refers to a system contrived to properly and meaningfully 
order an organization's maniputable parts. Out of the 
ordering of the manipulatory parts or because of it, there 
are observable organizatioi member reactions. For arrange- 
ment, as viewed here, serv ' as a support for those cohe- 
sive actions sustained by ti, -"embers of the organization. 

It gives form to the organize for its on-going opera- 

tions or serves as a form of sw. ' on to that which is al- 
ready in operation. The notion of organizational arrange- 
ment then, establishes a physical structure. 



ORGANIZATION COMPONLNT 
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l’ Principle of Allocation 

\ 

The organizational piinciple of allocation is a prin- 
ciple which takes into account the assip.nment of functions. 
The assignment of functions to eacli individual in the or- 
ganization requires a number of considerations if the as- 
signed functions are to be effectively carried out. first, 
consideration must be given to the needs and interests of 
all individuals to be assigned Second, there must be 
some type of provision made for the assignment of positions 
considering what needs to be done and who can best do it. 
Third, there must he some kind of a system for assigning 
tasks to organization members as well as for establishing 
authority. Here the reference is to what is generally con- 
sidered sea la r • h 1 c r a rch i ca 1 arrangements. finally, there 
is the concern regarding responsibility or accountability 
of tlie members of the organ' zat ion Tlie idea of span of 
control comes into play lieie Taken in toto, the principle 
of allocation establishes the notion of organization pre- 
cipitation of desired reflexive action of members 

Principle of Integration 

In each organization there must be some system or 
r. procedure establ islicni or proi ision made for a network of 

structured interpersonal and ml e r f unc i lona 1 relationships. 
These relationships are tlie essential elements of the or- 
ganizational principle of integiation There are a number 
of corollary concepts to this piinciple. The first corol- 
lary has to do w'ltli wliat can most appropriately be termed 
functional interdependence, functional interdependence 
is a construct whicli indicates that an aggregate of people 
are dependent on each otlier and upon the organization to 
fulfill needs. A corollary dealing with the organization 
as an open system is applicable. The terminology here, as 
above, is in consonance with the Logical Structure Theory's 
orientation to systems theory "Open system" here simply 
means that the organization under consideration is an in- 
tegral part of some larger system A third corollary con- 
cept is that of organizational accommodation. Accommoda- 
tion refers to those activities of an organization which 
enables individuals within it to develop a sense of be- 
longing to and involvement in the organization. The 
orientation in regard to tliis particular concept is toward 
an ecology of participation and professionalism. 

Principle of Viability 

The organizational principle of viability directs 
attention to tlie pulsatory aspects of an organization. 

1 
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JJoes the or ga)i i 2 a l i on maintrun ;i licalthful pulse? Is it 
alive, alert, malloabic? Is it changing? These are the 
questions asked regarding the viability of an organiza- 
tion This principle, as the others, has associated con- 
cepts, An organization does not operate within a shell, 
impervious to a multitude of extraneous forces. If an 
organization is to be viable in the broadest sense, it 
must be in liarmoiiy with its broader environment; tliat is, 
have organizational tone Organizational tone then, may 
be defined 111 terms of such identifiable characteristics 
of organization as program, accent, time relationships, 
and tempo Taken logollier, they mirror the nature of 
harmony that exists between an institution and a dynamic 
society. Organizational tone is one of the associated 
concepts of the principle of viability. Another concept 
related to t lie principle of viability is tliat of organ!’ 
zational eqiulibiiuin The concept of organi za 1 1 ona 1 equi- 
librium complements that of organizational tone in that 
it draws attention to tlic variety of force effects on an 
open system fhis concept states that an organization is 
always in a reasonably steady state or, putting it an- 
other way, in a condition of relative stability. Relative 
stability here means that it takes an extremely penetra- 
tive type of external force to disturb the organization. 

A system in cquililirium re<iL.ts to fo-ecs in t'l number of 
w'ays . It may react by resisting, diverting, accommodat- 
ing, or couii t e r ac t i ng the forces being applied Organi- 
zational equilibrium tlien denotes the ic-iulcncies of an 
organization to want to acliieve wliat is ccnsidetcd a 
favi.rable balance among the forces acting within and 
upon i t 

Principle of Human ism 

The final organizational principle that is to be con 
sidered is assessing the "organization” component of the 
Logical Structure Theory is wliat can best be referred to 
as the Humanism Principle. This principle directs atten- 
tion to the intimate connections which develop and mature 
between tlie organization and the clientele which it serves 
These connections imply interaction between people as peo- 
ple, as opposed to interaction between insensitive organ- 
isms. In essence, tliat the organization reflects a con- 
cern for the personal welfare of its members; that it has 
authenticity. The principTe of Humanism is evident in an 
organization when it effectively relates work and organi- 
zational structure to tlie social needs of its members and 
cl lentele . 





In <ii.soi.sing llic Ilum.inism 1’ r i no i fi i c <itlontion must 
be givc-n to wluit is termed the Unity Coneept Tills con- 
cept states tliat there are situations which arise within 
an organization that engender in its members a sense of 
oneness regarding common chief lives Or simply, tiio con- 
cept nuiy be taken to mean tluil there is a comniitiiiont witli- 
in the o rgan 1 z a t lona 1 body that fosters growth toward 
shareil goals 

Tlicre ate, cl vouise, a multitude of organizational 
principles, .Some of tliciu are the same as tliosc described, 
but are given undci a dilfereiit luliiic Many of tliem have 
not been described here because it is i>e}ioved that those 
given .ire ones whicli most directly and pointedly put the 
"organization" component of the Logical Structure Theory 
in Its proper pei .c[)e( 1 1 ve 
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I’rogram rofeis to tiieso bread aicas of emphaois in 
the schools' pi. in that .i;o designed to ach.cve the ideals 
of American education Tlie shared ideals toward which tlic 
people of Ai'icrica aie s t r i \ i iig ait (1) universality of 
education; (2) ecpiality of oiipov l un i ty; and (3) liberation 
of iiulividu.il [lolenti.al ihiough educ.iliOn, fhe Program 
Component considers foui curr,,cnlar categories within its 
composition Iht caroguiie-^ are general education, ex- 
ploratoiy education, special; red odo.aiion and enrichment 
edncaficn .and are jIJ considered as tlicy relate to the 
ideals of Ancrisan educ.iiion 

Imcli of the curricular ^categories listed below are 
described simply hut as broadly as possible 1-acets of 
the educational milieu wlncli lolate to the Program Compo- 
nent encompass instructional stratogios <and instructional 
materials The Piogtam Component as wc are hove con- 
cerned negates tins relation Ke arc left, then, with the 
assumption lliat apiiroprialc instructional strategies and 
instructional materials are effected in tlie respective pro- 
grams 

General liducatio n 

General education lofors to tliose common learnings, 
tool subjc <s, and fundamental understandings that each 
and every individual needs Among them are communication 
skills, iiizonshiii, language arts, lioaltli, pliysical edu- 
cation, social sciences, mathematics, and science. The 
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emphasis in general education at the high school level is 
toward strengthening tlic knowledge base, and broadening 
perspectives, understandings and concepts of the students. 



Exploratory hducation 

Exploratory education refers to those activities de- 
signed to develop and encourage curiosity, discovery and 
inquiry in students. Tlic empliasis in exploratory educa- 
tion at the high school level is toward an increase in the 
dejith of investigation and improved metliods of inquiry. 

Specialized Education 

Specialized education refers to those activities 
which provide students witii ilic kinds of particular knowl- 
edge and skills some pupils need, such as, accelerated 
and special area classes, vocational courses and remedial 
classes. The emphasis in specialized education at the 
liigh school level is on content in depth, in both academic 
and vocational courses: 

Enrichment Education 



Enrichment education refers to those activities 
which acquaint students with the fine arts and encourage 
an esthetic appreciation of art, crafts, music, litera- 
ture, drama, sports and the dance The emphasis in en- 
riclmcnt education at the h’gb school level is on appre- 
ciation of, and/or selective participation in, an artis- 
tic endeavor 



HUMAN RESOURCE COMPONENT 



Essential elements of any institution are the people 
who individually and collectively constitute the institu- 
tion. For a school this essential element, the human re- 
sources if you will, can be divided Into three major groups. 
The first group, the group for which schools were estab- 
lished, is the student group. The second major group con- 
sists of the certificated personnel, the teachers, special- 
ty personnel and administrators. The third major group 
considered as human resources of a school are the non* 
certificated personnel, or the auxiliary services staff, 
such as custodians, lunchroom workers and bus drivers. 

For the purposes of this rating scale, we will be concerned 
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Kith tlio last two {>toiips mentioned; tliat is, certificated 
personnel and non cer t i f icated personnel ■ the staff. 

Human Resource Adequacy 

Tlie human resources of a school or, as we are con- 
cerned here • the staff, can be viewed m terms of its 
adequacy, its qualifications and its characteristics. 

Staff adequacy refers essentially to two things: type and 

number Type is defined as the kind or kinds (by subject 
area or specialty) of certificated (and non-cortificated) 
personnel employed by the school on cith''r a full-time or 
part-time basis to carry out the intended program of the 
school The other constituent of staff adequacy, number, 
refers to teaclier pupil ratios, special ty ■ pupi 1 and 
spec ialty- teacher ratios which would be appropriate to 
carry out tlie intended program of tlic school. Consequent- 
ly, for tins concept one sliould look to see ’f the number 
and type of staff members is adequate for tlie educational 
program, the school enrollment, and the special needs of 
the students 

Human Resource Qualifications 



Qualifications of staff in the context of the Human 
Resource Component refers to staff preparation or training 
and experience Preparation (training) for certificated 
personnel is to be viewed from the standpoint of the level 
of academic degree held I-or non ccrti f icated personnel, 
preparation or training is to be assessed on the basis of 
training in special areas (c g secretary • business col* 
lege) or apprenticeship For certificated personnel, ex- 
perience is to be assessed by considering the number of 
years in teaching the individual staff iicrabcr has had, not 
only at this school, but also in other schools. For non- 
certificated personnel, consider experience in terms of 
length of employment m lliis or another school or in a 
business where the respective individuals did work simi- 
lar to what they are doing now. The notion of qualifica- 
tions is an important facet of the Human Resource Compo- 
nent because viewing the preparation or training of a 
staff allows judgments to be made or inferences drawn 
about its competency. Similarly, assessing staff experi- 
ence is important because it can provide a fruitful meas- 
ure of staff stability. Both of these, competency and 
Staff stability, are important aspects of school evalua- 
tion 
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Human Kcsouicc Clia i ac t c r a s 1 1 c s 



Staff A Iia r u t c r 1 s 1 1 Cb refer to tlic staff's demograph- 
ic make up and its philosophical orientation Demographic 
considerations aie age, sex, marital status, and residency 
patterns To view the staff's ( 5 pec i f ica 1 1 y the certifi- 
cated personnel) ph i losopii i ca 1 orientation, consideration 
should be given to its explicit or implicit educational 
goals and likewise its values Tor the purposes at hand, 
assume tliat the educational goals of the imlividual staff 
member arc the same as tliosc of the school. Values are 
illusive and very olten arc hard to judge Here, and 
again for the purpose at hand, assume that tlie values of 
the principal adequately reflect llie values of each indi- 
viilual staff member 



MAiUtlAL kl-SOUKCli COMPONT.NT 



livery piogram of lUitnution and pupil services re- 
quire a combination of the following material resources: 
physical facilities, i ns t rue t i ona I materials, equipment 
and suppliei'’ Included at so i. in most cases) are school 
buses and otlier t r ans jio r f it icn e aiipmcnt unlived by the 
school fhe physical cr. Arcnncit of a school and all of 
its supporting cqui]imoni and sujq.liC' are an important 
and necessary ad uuK t t ' llic edto. 1 1 lona 1 process in any 
program planned * j ncct ihr cdu at;<-nal needs of youth. 

For the school, as pluiiud mi equipped, is more than a 
place ot instruction It i^, during school time at least, 
the physical en'ironncnt which assists or deters student 
achicvomcnl of dcsi'^abic learning outcomes, Superior 
teaching and the best learning occurs when the student is 
brought into effective contact with important ideas and 
experiences in such a way that the student will continue 
to seek additional knowledge on his own initiative. Thus, 
the proper material resources as described above should 
be provided so that pupils may devote their energy to the 
pursuit of learning rather than to adaptation to an un- 
favorable environment. 



O 
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Phy 5 real Fac 1 1 1 1 ic s 

The specific item of consideration under this heading 
is the school plant; I c , the school building and its 
grounds. A school plant can be viewed in terms of its 
aesthetic qualities, function, health and safety features, 
maintenance requirements, flexibility and economy of opera- 
tion These aspects of a school plant can he assessed 
by looking at the extent to which >uch things as 
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illumination, water, licat and ventilation and sanitation 
services whicli contribute to the health of its occupants, 
arc provided Also, tlie plant should ho designed, equip- 
ped, inspected and maintained so as to minimize he possi- 
bility of accidents and fires for its occupants. .. Build- 
ings should be i)lanned, as far as possible, so that they 
will meet future enrollment and program needs as well as 
present needs 1-lexibi 1 ity of use should be a feature of 
the building The best combination of efficiency and 
economy should be sought These are the fundamental ideas 
for this aspect of tlic component that are to be kept in 
mind as one assesses tlie material resources of a school. 

Instructional Mater i al s 

Included undet this heading are all the library and 
audio visual resources of a school Instructional materials 
are a variety of things and items They include books and 
other printed materials, recordings, still and motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips and other audiovisual materials and re- 
sources, fci use by tcaclurs and students as individuals and 
in groups 



liquipment and Suppli es 

Viewed in this category are tliose items icquired for 
the day to-day operation of the school and for the perpetua- 
tion of a Viable educational program. Consideration should 
be given to such things as projection equipment, reproducing 
ei 'ipment and Supplies, chalk, laboratoiy and shop equip- 
mi .* t and supplies and so fortli 



Transportation 

Included under this heading are school buses and ve- 
hicles and the associated conveyance equipment required to 
transport students safely to and from school for the regu- 
lar program, extracurricular ac,.ivities and for field 
trips. (This category is not applicable to those schools 
which, because of the size of their service area, do not 
require buses for transporting students to and from school 
for the regular program.) 
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niRHCTIONS 
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The items which follow assess the four corponents 
of the Logical Structure Theory describe<l in the preced- 
ing pages. The items ate listed under tlie Logical Struc- 
ture Theory components they purport to assess, When 
responding to an item, please keep in mind the particular 
points about tlic respective components as they have been 
described, as well as their iclationship to tlio total the- 
ory. Altliough some items may appear applicable to a com- 
ponent other than the one it is listed under, each item 
should he considered as applying to only one component 
for they all express differences tliat arc important in the 
assessment of a component In the event one of the items 
covers an area for which you find no document at ion , please 
interpolate or extrapolate from the information available 
and respond to the item on the basis of the interpolation 
or extrapolation lot example, no information has been 
solicited from the schools legarding the dimensions of the 
gymansium But, you could be asked to respond to an item 
about the dimensions of the gymnasmm and answer it based 
on other information available The information might be 
a description of the physical education program, types and 
numbers of p.cccs of physical education equipment used in 
the program, and/or through a description of the kinds of 
activities and programs for which the gymnasium is used 
other than the physical education progiam 

ricasc indicate after each item how you would rate 
the item based on the constructs of the Logical Structure 
Theory and the daia available to you Respond to each 
item by drawing a circle around one of the five numbers 
(1 2 3 4 5) On the special response sheet provided to in- 
dicate the response you have selected The rating system 
is divided into five steps: 

1 * inferior 

2 = below average 

3 ■ average 

4 = above average 

5 = superior 

Mark your responses as shown in the examples below*. 

Example: The extent to which forms and procedures have 

been devised and are used for all financial 
transactions including transactions for the stu- 
dent activity program rales; 

1 2 3 (?) 5 
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Example: The extent to which there are reRularly sche- 

duled meetings of the teaching staff rates: 

1 d) 3 4 5 



Organization Component 

1. The extent to which the concerns, interests, and 
preferences of the teacher were considered in assign- 
ing positions and roles rates: 

2. The extent to which the concerns, interests and pref- 
erences of the speciality personnel (e.g. librarians, 
A-V specialists, nurses, social workers, guidance 
counselors) were considered in assigning positions 
and roles rates: 

3. The extent to which teacliers are assigned to posi- 
tions that are compatible with the ma 3 or functions 
being performed rates: 

4. The extent to which speciality personnel are assigned 
to positions that are compatible with the major func- 
tions being performed rates: 

5. The extent to which the allocation of all assignments 
carries with it the legitimate freedom and authority 
to act in the capacity presumed for such an assign- 
ment rates: 

6. The extent to which the teachers work collectively 
and in support 01 one another as members of a school 
faculty rates: 

7. The extent to which the teachers, ^peo’ility person- 
nel and auxiliary services personnel mutually 
supportive in perfoniling their respective duties 
rates : 

8. The extent to which role assignments are clearly de- 
lineated and work is apportioned as to load and ef- 
fort for all personnel rates: 

9. The extent to which the school identifies with the com- 
munity and the broader social environment rates: 

10. The extent to which a compatible relationship between 
the students and staff is possible within the organi- 
zation rates: 
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11 The extent to vhich the school accommodates those 

within the organization by enabling them to develop 
a sense of belonging lo and involvement in the 
school rates: 

12. The extent to which the school reflects on orienta- 
tion toward, and tempo with, social reality and 
emerging educational and social trends rates: 

13 The extent to which the school is equipped to accommo- 
date where warranted, and counteract where unwarranted, 
forces that act to influence school policies, proce- 
dures, and decisions rates: 

14, The extent to which there is reasonable harmony be- 
tween the organization and o|ieration of the school 
and the broader society of winch it is a part rates: 

15. The extent to which the professional and personal 
needs of the staff arc satisfied within the organiza- 
tional setting rates: 

16 The extent to which the organization setting repre- 
sents a personalized and intimate environment for 
pupils and staff rates: 

n. The extent to which the organizational setting aids 
the pupils and staff to find and have appropriate 
identity and commensurate status rates; 

18. The extent to which the organi zational setting fosters 
in organization members a feeling of solidarity in 
achieving common goals rates: 

19 The extent to which the administrative arrangements 
give form to the organization and thus enable it to 
perform requisite on-going functions rates: 

20. The extent to which the organization is flexible, al- 
lowing its composition to be arranged so as to best 
meet the objectives of the organization rates: 

Program Component 

1. The provisions made which enable students to have the 
opportunity to acquire those common learnings and 
fundamental understandings each individual needs in 
the area of the communication skills rates; 
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The provisions made wliich enable students to have the 
opportunity to acquire those common learnings and 
fundamental unde r s t amli ngs each individual needs in the 
area of tlic language arts rates: 

23. The provisions made which enable students to have the 
opportunity to acquire tliose common learnings and 
fundamental unde i s t and mgs each invidulual needs in 
the area of liealth infoimation and practices rates: 

24. The provisions made which enable students to liave the 
ojiportunity to acquire those common learnings and 
fundamental understandings eacli invididual needs in 
the area of pliysical education rates: 

25 The provisions made which enable students to liavc tlic 
opportunity to acquire those common learnings and 
fundamental unde istandings each indiiidual needs m 
the area of the humanities and social sciences rates: 

26. The provisions made which enable students to haie the 
opportunity to acquire those common learnings and 
fundamental understandings each individual needs m 
the area of mathematics rates: 

27. The provisions made which enable students to have the 
opportunity to atquiie those common icarni ngi and 
fundamental understandings each individual needs in 
tlic area of tlic sciences rates; 

28. The provisions made which enable sluJeius lo have the 
opportunity to paiticipate in actnitics which chai 
lenge and encourage their cuiiosity rates: 

29. The provisions made which enable students to have the 
opportunity to participate in activities which stimu- 
late and develop inquisitiveness rates: 

30. The provisions made which enable students to have the 
opportunity to investigate areas of interest to a 
depth in proportion to their ability rates: 

31. The provisions made which enable students to Iiavc the 
opportunity to participate in activities which allow 
them to be imaginative, creative and innoiativc rates: 

32. The provisions made which onahic students to have the 
opportunity to .Tcqulrc those specific learnings and 
in-depth understandings that some of them need through 
accelerated and special area classes in the various 
academic areas rates: 
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35. The provisions made which enable students to have the 
opportunity to a^^quirc and develop detailed and spe- 
cific knowledge, understandings and experiences in 
tlic various trade, industrial and vocational areas 
rales; 

31 The provisions made which pioviilc tliose students who 
need it tlic opportunity to participate in activities 
and/or courses which are remedial in nature and in 
tent rates: 

35 The provisions made to provide activities and experi- 
ences for those students who need assistance in re- 
solving problems whicli hinder or could hinder per- 
sonal integration with thoir environment rates: 

30 The provisions maiie to provide students the opportun 
i ty to participate in or become acquainted with 
courses and/or activities in the arts and crafts 
ra tes 

37 The proiisions made to provide students the opjiortun- 
ity to participate in or become acquainted witli 
courses and/or activities in music rates: 

38 The provisions made to pioi.de students the opportun- 
ity to participate in or become acquainted with 
activities anl/or courses in drama and the dance 

r a t e 1 : 

39. The proviSi'.ns mule to provide students the opportun- 
ity to paitici|)ate in or bceomc acquainted with 
activities involving individual and team competition 
both int I amura 1 1 y and interscholastically rates: 

40. The provisions made to provide students the opportun- 
ity to participate in or become acquainted with 
activities designed to acquaint them with a variety 
of future leisure time interests rates: 

Human Resource Compon oht 

41. The provisions made to provide the typos or kinds of 
tcacncrs needed to carry out a comprehensive educa- 
tional program and related services for this school 
rates: 

42 The provisions made to provide the number or quantity 
of teachers needed to carry out a comprehensive edu- 
cational program and related services for this school 
rates: 
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43 Tl\e proVisioTii. 'TiaJc to provule the speciality person- 
nel (e g librarians, A V specialists, nurses, social 
workers, giuilancc counselors) needed to assist pupils 
and teachers wiili personal and school related prob* 

Icms rates: 

44 The provisions made to provide the appropriate number 
of speciality jiersonnel (e g librarians, A V special- 
ists, nurses, soc.al workers, guidance counselors) 
needed to assist pupils and teachers with personal 
and school roi.itcd problems rates: 

45 The provisions n.ule to provide the types or kinds of 
auxiliary 5crvi«.c staff (e g clerks, secretaries, 
teacher aides, cn>tod.ans, fniilding engineers, etc.) 
needed ii I a ) i ■ ! 1 1 c .'^lunv. operat.-n rales: 

46 riie provi ion, nadi. -o pro ide the number or quantity 
of auxili.iiv ,er\icc stall (t g clerks, secretaries, 
teache-i aidc>, ^ tis In J ; ,ms , fu.ilding engineers, etc.) 
needed to fa^il i.ite sc hoc i jpeiation rates: 

IT The provision; made to pivi. do administrative person- 
nel wlio furnish oducat icnii 1 Icadciship and managerial 
assistance to siaif. pup. Is and school patrons rates: 

% 

48 The proCi 3 »ons made to piciidc a faculty whose academ- 
ic preparation imli ate*- i balance among those faculty 

ncmhtis w»t!i ba< v '. ! an - e. to Icgfccs and advanced de- 
grees (na.-ler-. -r behind) rites. 

49 The procisioi ? , ■ iC 'o proiidc a faculty whose teaching 

expericn.e slU r ' bilatice ameng those faculty mem- 

bcis who are tclatively .uexper ionced , moderately ex- 
perienced and extensively experienced rates: 

50 The provisions made to provide an appropriate balance 
between the number of men and women on tlie faculty 

in all categories (c g teachers, speciality person- 
nel and administrators) rates: 

SI. The provisions made to provide an appropriate balance 
between the number of men and women on the faculty in 
all categories (e g teachers, speciality personnel 
and administrators) rates: 

S2 The provisions made to staff the faculty with indi- 
vidual.s from a range of age groups rales: 
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53. The extent to which composition of the faculty is 
cosmopolitan; that is, tliat the individuals which 
constitute the faculty have an urban or rural back- 
ground, are working in or out of the county in which 
they were raised, and received their academic prepa- 
ration from different colleges and universities 
throughout tlic country rates: 

54. The extent to which the faculty has a balanced con- 
cern for the personal (psychological) needs and 
mastery of subject matter (normative) needs of the 
youth rates: 

55. Tile provisions made to assign teachers to positions 
where they are instructing in their major areas of 
prepaiation rates: 



Material kesource Component 

56. The instructional materials such as films, filmstrips, 
records, audio and video tapes and books available 
and accessible in the building for both student and 
teacher use rates: 

57. The equipment required to show film and filmstrips, 
play records tapes (both audio and video) and other 
projection equipment that is available and accessible 
in the building for both student and teacher use 
rates : 

58. The provisions made to situate the building on the 
site so that efficient use of the total area is main- 
tained rates: 

59. The provisions made to situate the building on the 
site so that it provides an attractive appearance 
rates: 

60. The provisions made to appropriately illuminate areas 
used by students and school personnel rates: 

61 The extent to which the appearance of the interior 
and exterior of the building is such that it stimu- 
lates and encourages student and staff cooperation 
in its maintenance rates: 

62, The extent to which classrooms provide sufficient 
area to accommodate current class enrollments and 
the curricular and extracurricular program rates: 
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'■ 63 The jiiovisions made to enable teachers have ready 
access to materials and supplies (chalk, erasers, 
paper, staplers, paper clips, etc.) in order to sus- 
tain day ■ to day opciation rates: 

64. The ]>rovision& made to have available and accessible 
in tile building the spcclall^ed equipment and sup- 
plies required for having classes or activities in 
laboratory courses (c.g chemistry, sliop, arts and 
crafts) rates: 

65 The provisions made to establish a specific traffic 

pattern for school bus drivers to use in a])proaching , 
loading and unloading, jiarking and leaving the school 
grounds rates: 

60, The provisions made for the uaintcnaiue of clean and 
healthful conditions m the building for both student 
and teacher rates: 

67. The provisions made for easy and rapid egress from 
the building in case of fire or othc' emergency for 
Its occupants rates: 

68. The heating plant required to maintain an even and 
comfortable temperature in the bui Icing when the tem- 
perature outside IS such that heat is required rates: 

69 The provisions made for proper air circulation and 
Ventilation in the huihi.ng .atos: 

70. The extent to whicli the building is constructed of 
materials which eliminate sound transference from one 
room to another or adjacent rooms rate; ; 

71. The extent to which the design of the building houses 
extensive noise producing activities in close proxim* 
ity and away from the regular classroom rates: 

72. The extent to which the design of the building and 
the materials from which it is constructed enables it 
to be aciapted to and used with a Variety of teaching 
methods rates: 

73 The provisions made to keep an inventory of materials 
and supplies consumed by the various pieces of repro* 
duction equipment sucli as paper, ink, acetate, etc,, 
rates : 

74. The equipment required to produce classroom quan- 
tities of handouts, tests and other teacher prepared 
materials rates: 
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75. The extent to which the building is tastefully decor 
ated and appointed with appropriate colors, textures 
and fixtures rates: 
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APPI'NDIX A 
Section V 



Directions: The purpose of this information sheet is to 

secure normative or background data on all 
students participating in tliis study so that 
a meaningful analysis can be made of all the 
other information collected. All the infor- 
mation reported on this sheet will be kept 
strictly confidential. 

Be sure to answer each item. If you have any 
questions on any of tire items, ask the person 
administering tlie report sheet for clarifica- 
tion. Place all answers in the spaces pro- 
vided before each item or as directed in the 
item. 

Definition : High School in the following statements means 

any grade level organization of either grades 
9-12, 10-12, or 11-12. 

3-4 On the proceeding line write the num- 
ber tliat is on your answer card. 

5-6 On the preceeding line write your school 

number . 

7-8 On the preceeding line write your pres- 
ent student classification: if you are 

a freshman write 09; a sophomore write 
10; a junior write 11; a senior write 12 

9-10 How old are you today? (State response 

in years only.) 

11-12 On the proceeding line write 01 if you 

are a male; 02 if a female. 

13-14 On the preceeding line place the number 

of one of the following statements which 
most accurately describes where you live 

01. I live within the city or village 
1 imits . 

02. I live in a subdivision adjacent 
to the city or village limits. 

03. I live in the country but not on 
a farm. 

04. I live on a farm. 

270 
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IS- 16 Approximately how many miles do you 
live from school? (Answer by using 
whole numbers only. If you live less 
than one mile answer 0, one mile an* 
swer 01, two miles answer 02, and so 
on to ten miles, then answer 10, 11, 

12 , etc , ) 

17-18 How many years have you attended 

school in this school corporation ? 
{Consider from kindergarten through 
your present grade. Answer in whole 
numbers only. If you have attended 
school in this corporation less than 
one year answer 0, one year 01, two 
years 02, and so on to ten years, then 
answer 10, 11, or 12,) 

19-20 Have you ever attended or been offici- 
ally enrolled in any high school other 
than the one in which you are present- 
ly enrolled? (Ansv^/er 01 if yes; 02 
> f no ) 

21-22 Was the liigh school tliat you previously 
attended, if any, larger or smaller 
than the one in which you are present- 
ly enrolled? (Answer 01 if smaller, 

02 if larger, 99 if you answered no to 
the previous question.) 

23-24 On tiie proceeding space place the num- 
ber of the highest grade your father 
has completed. 

Grade School 01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 

High School 09 10 11 12 

College or University 13 14 15 16 17 

18(for 6 or more 
years) 

25*26 If your father attended a Business Col- 
lege, a trade or industrial training 
school or any specialized training 
school, indicate the number of years 
he has completed. (Answer 01 if 1 yr., 
02 if 2 yrs , 03 if 3 yrs. and so on; 

06 if more than j years. Place 99 in 
the space provided if this item does 
not apply to your father.) 
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On the i)recoeding space place the num- 
ber of one of tlie following which de- 
notes the liighest degree your father 
holds 

01 Raclielors 02 -Masters 03-Doctorate 
99-Does not apply 

On the proceeding space place the num- 
ber of the highest grade your mother 
has completed 

Grade School 01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 

High School 09 10 11 12 

College or Universit) 13 14 15 16 17 

18(for 6 years 
or more) 

If your motlier attended a Business Col- 
lege or any specialized training school, 
indicate the number of years she has 
completed (Answer 01 if 1 yr,, 02 if 

2 yrs, 03 if 3 yrs , and so on; 06 if 
more than 5 years. Place 99 on the 
space provided if this item does not ap- 
ply to your mother.) 

On the pieceeding space place the number 
of one of the following which denotes 
the highest degree your mother holds. 

01- Bachelors OZMasters 93-Doctorate 
99-Does not apply 

State your fatlier's occupation and/or 
describe what he does for a living. 

Also, list where he works and its loca- 
tion, (If your father has more than one 
job, list only the one he considers his 
primary occupation.) 



State your mother's occupation and/or 
describe what she does for a living. 

Also list whore she works and its loca- 
tion, (Jf your mother has more than one 
job, list only the one she considers her 
primary occupation. If she is not gain- 
fully employed, write "None".) 
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APPENDIX B 



A Test of Validity 
High School Press Index 



Part A: 
Grade 


Loav Press 
Subject 


Per ceivers 

Raw Press 
Score 


(LPP) 

True 


False 


Omissions 


10 


40 


-30 


55 


45 


0 


11 


41 


-30 


53' 


47 


0 


11 


42 


-26 


64 


36 
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12 


43 


-48 


60 


40 
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12 


44 


- 3 


61 


39 
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10 


18 


-20 


51 


49 


0 


10 


19 


16 


56 


44 
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10 


20 


-42 


59 


41 
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10 


21 


-40 


64 


36 
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10 


22 


-38 


64 


36 
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11 


23 


-44 


57 


43 


0 


11 


24 


- 2 


77 


23 


0 


11 


25 


4 


53 


47 


0 


11 


26 


-20 


67 


33 


0 


11 


27 


-18 


60 


40 


0 


11 


28 


-36 


56 


44 


0 


12 


29 


4 


49 


SI 


0 


12 


30 


-32 


56 


44 


0 


12 


31 


- 6 


60 


40 


0 


12 


32 


- 26 


61 


39 


0 


12 


33 


-51 


40 


59 


1 


12 


34 


12 


47 


53 


0 


Part B: 


High Press 


Perceivers 


(HPP) 






12 


1 


2 


69 


31 


0 


12 


2 


-16 


74 


26 


0 


12 


3 


-18 


72 


28 


0 


11 


4 


-18 


67 


33 


0 


10 


5 


34 


63 


37 


0 


12 


6 


18 


67 


33 


0 


11 


7 


10 


68 


32 


0 


12 


8 


18 


62 


38 


0 


10 


9 


2 


51 


49 


0 


10 


10 


41 


54 


45 


1 


10 


11 


20 


54 


46 


1 


10 


12 


-36 


57 


43 


0 
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Part li 
Grade 


: High Press Perceivers 

Subject Raw Press 

Sco re 


(IIPP) ^continued) 
True False 


Omissions 


11 


13 


- 8 


63 


37 


0 


12 


14 


12 


48 


52 


0 


11 


15 


2 


76 


24 


0 


11 


16 


28 


53 


47 


0 


11 


17 


• 24 


44 


56 


0 


12 


35 


2 


60 


40 


0 


12 


.36 


26 


48 


52 


0 


11 


37 


10 


71 


29 


0 


10 


38 


30 


57 


43 


0 


12 


39 


12 


52 


48 


0 





Table 
SUMMARY OF RAW 


B-1 

PRESS SCORES 




Group 


Number of 
Students 


Total Raw 
Score 


Mean Raw 
Score 


LPP 


2 2 


-507 


-26.77 


HPP 


22 


147 


9.97 



( 



For the UPP group, a perfect individual score is +90. 
"or the LPP group, a perfect individual score is -90. The 
Jample used in testing the validity of the HSPI consisted 
jf 44 students from two different high schools. To analyze 
the data the _t test or test of the difference between group 
neans was used. The following is the analysis: 



HPP LPP 



^xi 


= 147 


EX2 


= -507 




= 9,589 


F.xl 


= 19,873 
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■*> 

i 

k 



t 

4l>- 



1 


= 22 




"2 


= 22 


2 

llPP 


= 409 


, 84 


s2 

^LPP 


= 389.95 


llPP 


= 20, 


.24 


^LPP 


= 19.75 


1 


= 6 


68 


^2 


= -23.05 



ilolding all the assumptions underlying the sample 
distributiin for a ^distribution, the following hypothe 
ses are tested: 

^^I'^l " ^2 ~ ^ 

** 2'^1 ‘ ^2 ^ ® 



Level of significance (a) = ,001 
Reject Hj when t^^g>t qqj (42df) = 3.5B 



Computation Formulas 



t = 



^1 ■ ^2 * ^^1 * ^ 2 ^ 



Xi - X2 



^x - X 

Xf X 2 



s lIPP ^ s LPP 



N, 



N, 



Xi - X 2 



4 = -]l 18.63 + 17.73 = 6.03 

22 22 



'obs 



_ 6.68 > (-23.05) _ 29,73 



4.93 



6.03 



6.03 




^ I , , . , w» 
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With 42 degrees of freedom, the critical value of 
t QQj is 3,55. Thus, the hypothesis of no difference be- 
tween the two groups is rejected 



t 
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APPHNDIX C 
Section I 



MEMORANDUM 

TO: Cooperating Principals 

FROM: William R. Wright, Investigator 

SUBJECT: Submission of Supplementary Information 

Re: A Study of Environmental Press As Perceived by 

High School Students and Its Relationship to 
Organizational Climate 

I would appreciate your collecting and making avail- 
able to me the items listed below. They are needed as 
additional information input to the study. Disregard any 
items requested if they are not available because of their 
not being prepared by your school. 

1. One copy of the teacher handbook used in your 
building . 

2. One copy of the student handbook. 

3. Sample copies of the school newspaper. 

4. Sample copies of student publications other than 
the newspaper. 

5. One copy of the school's policy manual (if differ- 
ent than teacher handbook) or one copy of the 
policy manual for the corporation. 

6. One copy of the floor plan of the building. 

7. One copy each of any descriptive materials about 
the school, its program, students, staff, physi- 
cal facilities or activities. (Included here are 
public relation brochures, etc. about the school.) 

Any and all items listed above will be returned to you 
upon request. The items will be returned at the completion 
of the study. Items which have not been returned will be 
kept for one year after the completion of the study and then 
destroyed. 

Please give the items you have collected to the researcli 
project staff member who interviews you. 

Thank you. 



O 
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APPENDIX C 



SECTIOU II 



Principal Data Report Form 



Prepared For 

A Study 01’ Eiivirorunental Press As Perceived 
By High Schoo^ Students And Its Relationship 
To Organizational Climate 



By 

Villlan R. Wright 
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Gpripral Directions For Completing 
The 

Logical Structure Theory 
Data Report Forms 

This booklet contains four sections. Each section pertains to 
a particular aspect or facet of your school's total milieu or environment. 
The sections consist of iither tables to be completed or statements to be 
Judged. Each of the four sections is preceded by specific Instructions. 

Please respond to every statement In each of the sections. Then, 
uhon you have corq>leted a section, review It to see that each Item has 
been responded to In one of the ways specified. 

The Inforr.ation gleaned from ycur responses to each of the sections 
will be put with ether Information about your school. When all the Infor- 
mation about your school has been compiled It will be perused by a number 
of expr^ts who will then relate it to certain aspects of a theory. This 
activJ ty will provide additional information for either supporting or re- 
futing the theory. In no way will the responses you make to the items In 
this booklet be used to evaluate you, your activities or your school. 
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Directions 



Prograsn Conponent Report Form 



The report form consists of provisions, conditions, or chsractcr*- 
letics found in good secondary schools. Of course, some of them may not 
be appropriate, or even applicable, in every school. If you see .that any 
important features or procedures particular to your school are omitted in 
the form, be sure to add then in the epproprlatc places. The report form 
should accurately and completely portray the program of the school, thus 
providing factual information useful for making evaluations. 



The use of the report form requires five letters: 

A Provision or condition is made extensively. 

B ;.’ruvlslon or condition Is made to a moderate extent. 
C Provision or condition Is very limited. 

M Provision or condition is missing. 

N Provision or condition does not apply. 



When au item contains ststek ^s such as "Participation is required 
of all atttdttbta. • • " or "All taachera must. • •" tne intention ia to in* 
dlcate Che upper limit fer those items. It Is not implied that tha provi* 
■ion mat bo present to toe full extent stated in order to use the rating 



Please attach the following items to this report fora: 

1. A copy of the program of studies aow in effect. 

2. i statement which covers all requlreaenta and/or restrictions 
concerning choice of eubjects. 

2. A complete dally echedule of clesnes end ectivltlee. 

4. A complete calender of achoel actlvitiee eod/or eveei* for the 
current yeer. 



f 
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Program 



( ) 1. Courses are offered in mathematics, science, the language arts, and 

aoclal 8 .lance which provide rolnfcrcemont for skills ncqulrcd In 
the elementary and junior high school. 

( ) 2. A course (or courses) Is offered In business education which pro- 

vide for the development of skills and understandings of the consumer 
aspects of business and economics. 

( ) 3. The English program provides students with opportunities to develop 

an4 strengthen skills essential to reading both as a study procedure 
and as a literary experience. 



( ) A. Such language arts activities as writing, speaking, and listening 

arc integrated with grammatical concepts to provide students with 
the opportunity to acquire and build effective communication skills. 

I 

( ) 5. A course (or courses) is offered which provides students with the 

opportunity to acquire knowledge and to have experiences which con- 
tribute to an understanding of the multiple factors affecting health 
and safety at their present stage of life as well as when they mattire. 



( ) 6. Introductory courses are offered In home economics which provide 

students with the opportunity to gain knowledge and understandings 
regarding the daily-life problems related to home and family living. 

( ) 7. Ir industrial arts there are courses offered which enable students to 

develop understandings and skills In the use of comoon tools, machines, 
and processes. 



( ) 6. One or more courses are offered which provide students with the oppor- 

tunity to develop and expand fundamental arithmetic computational 
skills and to enlarge their mathematical conceptual base. 

( ) 9. Students have the opportunity to gain experience and understanding 

related to physical growth.and fitness through a variety of vigorous 
activities oriented toward the development of a physically sound body.- 
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Program (continued) 

( ) 10* An introductory course (or course^ is offered in science which 

provide the opportunity for students to develop and expand their 
knowledge and undorstanding of aclontlflc principlai i concepts end 
methods in the science fields. 



( ) 11 $ One or more courses are offered which provide students with the oppor- 

tunity to develop and/or have experiences which contribute to an un- 
derstanding of the significant Glcnents of our soclali political and 
economic heritage and life* 

( ) 12. Students have the opportunity, and are encouraged, to participate 

in activities in the fields of science, as in a project for a science 
fair, beyond the normal classroom activities. 

( ) 13* Courses and/or activities are available which enable students to 

develop or acquire knowledge and understandings related to the use 
of industrial goods and services in the home ard cotamunity. 

( ) 14. Special courses and/or activities are available which provide students 

with the opportunity to view films, hear speakers, and to take field 
trips rela:ed to a liberal education outside the typical school progrsi 

( ) 15* The instructional strategy (methodology) in all covirscs and/or program 

provides students with the opportunity to be Imaginative and curious* 

( ) 16* Courses and/or octlvlllea are available which provide students with 

f 

the opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific know- 
ledge and understandings related to both farming and non-faralng 
egrlcultural puraulta. 

( ) 17> Couraea and/or activities are available which provide students with 

the opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and eptclflc knowledge 
and understandings related to the field of business such as courses 
in shorthand I bookkeeping i office practice! and work etudy experiences 
where epeclslieed business skills are urllited. 
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Program (continued) 

( ) 18. Opportunities and/or activities are available which enable students 

to pursue special topics in mathematics on their own with special 
help when they request it or as part of their regular clasarooia work* 

( ) 19. Courses and/or activities arc available wlilch provide students with 
the opportunity to acquire and d»^velop detailed and opecific know- , 
ledge and understandings related to student career objectives throug|i 
a viable distributive education program. 

( ) 20. Courses and/or activities are available which provide students with 

the opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific know- 
IcdgCi understandings, and practice experiences related to the safe 
and efficient use of motor vehicles. 

( ) 21. Courses and/or activities are available wlilch provide students with 

the opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific know- 
ledge and understandings in order to be able to systematically analyze 
past and contemporary English language literature and literary trendp 

( ) 22. Courses and/or activities are available which provide students with 

the opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific know- 
ledge and understandings for tlie language arts, such as in creative 
writing and forenics, beyond that which is generally required of 
students in this school. 

( ) 23. Courses aud/or activities are available which provide students with 

the opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific know- 
ledge and understandings in the advanced areas of t%ethematlcs such 
as the calculus, probability and statistics, theory of equations and 
non-Euclldlan geometry. 

( ) 24* Courses and/or activities are available which provide students with 

the opportunity to acqultv and develop detailed and specific know- 
ledge and understandings of one or more foreign languages including 
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1 

Program (continued) 

the ancient and modern languages, continental Air lean languages and 
Asiatic languages. 

( ) 25* Courses and/or activities arc available which provide students with 

the opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific know- 





ledge and understandings in hume economics in the areas of foods » 
clothingi and management . 


( 


) 26* Courses and/or activities are available which provide students with 

the opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific know- 
ledge» understandings, and experiences In the various trade and in- 
dustrial areas related to the uses of specialized toolsi macnlneryi 
materials and ptocenscs. 


( 


) 27» Courses and/or ectivitios are available which provide students with 

tlie opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific know- 
ledge, understandings, and experiences in aavauced topics ir both the 
biological and physical sciences. 

1 


( 


) 28> Courses and/or activiliee arc available wtileh provide students with 

the opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific know- 
ledge and understandings related to the social» political, and econ- 
oalc aspects of past and present world society. 


< 


) 29. Prograas and/or activities are available which enable students with 

health hardicaps to progress with their education nearly aa rapidly 
aa those in the regular clsesea. 


( 


) 30. Special courses and/or activities are available which provide etudenta 

with physical handicaps the opportunity to acquire the basic and fun- 
dastental knowledges and understandings they individually need as well 
as to ensure total educational opportunities. 


< 

t 


) 3l. Specialieed services, prograisa and/or activities are available which 

enable students with eaotlonal probleas to resolve their probleas 
satisfactorily so that they can progress noraally with their school 
work and/or aake a noraal adjustaent to society. 


o 
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Program (continued) 

( ) 32« Courses and/or activities arc available w'nicli provide students who 

are academically unable to participate in the rc:}ular program with 
the opportunity to acquire and develop the basic and fundamental 
knowledges and understandings they ncedi 

( ) 33« Coursqs and/or activities are available which provide students with 

the oppo'rtunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific skills, 
understandings, and experiences related to the technical aspects of 
drawing, painting, and sculpturing, and to the techniques of manip- 
ulation of materials, media and tools used in drawing, painting, 
and sculpturing, 

( ) 34, Courses and/or activities are available which provide students with 

tha opportunity to acquire and develop detailed and specific skills, 
understandings and experiences related to the playing of a musical 
ibStruaent or instruments cocmensurate with the individual atudent'a 
interest, tslent,and ability. 



( ) 35* Courses and/or activities are available which provide students with 

tha opportunity to acquire and develop an undora tending and appre- 
ciation of art (including crafts), its techniques and forma* 

( ) 36* Courses and/or activities are available which provide students with 
the opportunity to acquire sad develop an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the different atylaa and types of music as well ss the 
various musical forms. 

( ) 37* Courses and/or activities are availeble which provide etudenta with 
the opportunity to acquire and develop an understanding and apprec- 
iation of the varing types end styles of theatrics particularly 
drama and the dance. 

( ) 36* Students, both bays end girls, have the opportunity to participate 

in e variety of interscholestic sports and games* 





j^rogram (continued) 

( ) 39. Students, botli boys and gii'ls, liavc tliC opportunity to participate 

in a variety of Intramural sports and games. 

( ) 40. Opportunity ie provided for students to participate in a variety of 

dramatic productions througn stagecraft activities, directing and 

acting. 



( ) 41. Opportunity is provided students to participate in a variety of 

laotrunental and vocal musical groups botli large and small. 

( ) 42. Opportunity is provided students to participate it> a variety of 

acadttalc special interest groups or clubs such as a science club, 
uachenatics club, or other similar clubs. 



( ) 43. Opportunity is provided students to participate in a variety of non- 

academic special interest groups or clubs such as a coin club, a 
cheat club, or other similar clubs. 

( ) 44. Opportunity is provided students to participate in a variety of 

school and conaunity service clubs. 

( ) 4S% Studaats have the opportunity to participate in activities and/or 

orgaaieationt, such as a student council, vhlch are oriented toward 
developing in young people an understanding and experience in the 
democratic proceaaes. 



( ) 46 . 



Coureea and/or activities ace available which provide atudentc with 
the opportunity to acquire knowledge and understandings related to 
the OT|in, development, cuetoms, and cultures of mankind. 
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L Trograrn Component 

The following are iaportant features or procedures particular to this school 
which have not been covered In thle section and wlilch merit conoldoratlon* 
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Human Resource Component 
Report FoiTTi 

If thort «r« floldj which cannot bo clnaolficd according to thoso 
tables I writo‘ them In the space marked "other". Rlien titles used in a 
table do not adequately represent the fields offered, make the appropriate 
changes. Include only offerings which arc a regular part of the school's 
progran of studies. 

How to Figure FTb 

To compute full time equivalency take the maximum number of assigned 

periods in a day and divide that into the number of periods assigned for an 

individual. Leave your answer in fractional fora. For example, in a seven 

period day school a full time teacher of mathematics would be assigned to 

teach mathematics 5 periods, have one period for preparation and one period 

for lunch. This teacher's full time equivalency ratio would be ^ because . 

the teacher is assigned 5 of the assignable periods in one field. A teacher 

who teaches two science classes and three mathematics classes in the same 

2 3 

school would have a science FTE of ^ and a laatheaatics Fl'E of Use this 
procedure when completing those tables which call for full time equivalency. 
The denominator of the ratio will alvaya be the number of periods assigned a 
full time teacher in your building. 

In the event that particular information sought by any table is not 
appllcablo to your school, mark the table ot any part of it N/A , In the 
event that you are unable to respond to a table or any part of it for any 
other reuon, mark the appropriate part U/R * 
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I II IVAN Ri- SOURCE 

_ tabu- 1 


lUftUwgtiQinI Pirionntl 


Kull-tlitie Equivalency of 
Taachara in tneh Viol.i 


hirolliDcnt of Students 
III each Field 


Agriculture 






\tx. (Incl. Crafts) 






Mutation 






. Cfiiii UtoAEfiB 






D1 itributlve Educodon 






jatlvcr Education 




• 


Efijtl ish 






Esrelftn J.anjiua/»i 






health Education 






^•^.Icofiojilca ^ 






J.ndutttlai_,Arf 






'■'Jttcfiatlot . 






Music 






PKMlcal Ed. (Bova) _ 






Jfe, acal. Ed^ CClcla) 






ici^nct 






Social Studlea 






ioc, liad* 4 Ind. Ed. 






Other (Sxclfy) 






























rOTAL TULL fME B)UlVAt£KT 




n t)iK» iM.xm 



n 









ft 



% ’ 
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TABLE II 



Activity Personnel 
(Certified) 


Full Time Equivalency 
Of Teachers 
In Each Field 


No, Of Students 
Partlcipatinglh 
Fa^h 


Not Of 
Different 
Activities) 


Coaches: 

Football 








Basketball 








Baseball 






. 


Track & Field 








Swlzzmiing 








Other (Specify) 
























Student Activity 
Sponsors : 








School Gov't. 








School 

Publications 








Dramatics & ^cli. 








Subject Area Clubs 
(i.e.Harh. etc.) 








Intramural Sports 








Other (Specify) 






_ 


































TOTAL 




XXXXXXXXKX 





Kecord In this column the number of different activities in this schcol 
which come under the heading given in the first column* For example* place 
a ^ in this column if this school has a freshman football team, junior 'Mrlst 
and a varsity football teacis* And, if this school has a Hfolc.^y Club, a Math 
Club, a Latin Club, and a Geography Club, place a ^ in this column for ’’Subje 
Area Clubs**. 



* 
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TABLE III 



Service Personnel 
(Certified) 


Full Time Equivalency Of 
Personnel In Each Area 


Number Of Staff Members* 


Full Time 


Part Time 


Principal 


' 






Aast. IVincipalCs) 








Dean Of Bovs 








Dean Of Girls 








Guidance 

Couiiselor(s) 








Librarian(s) 








Curriculum 

Consuitant(s) 








Instruction Materials 
Center Personnel 








Other (Specify) 
























TOTALS 




XXX XX 


XX XX XX 



* Respond in whole numbers. The librarian KTE might equal 1 but is accom- 
plished by 2 part time people. 

TABLE IV 



Service Personnel 
(Non-Certlf led) 


Full Time Equivalency Of 
Personnel In Each Area 


Comments Or 
Explanations 


Nurse (s) 






Teacher Aids 






Social Worker 






Psycholoiiist 






Secretaries 
And Clerks 






Custodians 






Maintenance 

Personnel 






Lunchroon 

Workers 






Transportation 

Personnel 






Other (Specify) 












TOTAL 




xxxxxxxxxxx 



o 
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TAIiLt VIII 




^Includua all those ludlvlduala on the proCeesional staff* (cigi teachers * llbrarlanSi 
paychologlatSt etc*) 

*»Coopute the percentage for each category - find the total for the category and divide 
that number by the total number of certificated personnel being reported* 



TABLE XX 



Number Of Years 


Lensth Of 


Service In This School 


Total Rdated 


Experience 


Of Experience Non-* 
Certificated Personnel* 


Number 




Number 




Men 


Women 


Percent** 


Men 


Women 


Percent** 


25 or Biore 














1 

o 














:s - 19 














111 - u 














5-9 














1-4 














Less chan 1 














TOTAL 















* Includes all those not reported in Table VIll* 
aa CoDpute the percentage for each category - find the total for the category and divide 
that number by the total number of non-certlf icated personnel being reported* 
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1 MEN 11 WOMEN 1 


: Total 






























r 




u ^ 
0 

0 

ss 


































i i 

1 \ 


































Total 


























ij 

u 

(S d 

\ 55 
55 
































Certlfl- 
lcated(No.) 1 




































Characteristics 
Of Staff 


Age Groups : I 

60 or over 1 


<y> 

1 

o 


-4“ 

1 

O 

^4^ 


1 30 - 39 


o\ 

1 

O 

CM 


Marital Status : | 

SiuKlc 


I Married 1 


Separated ! 


1 

Divorced I 


Residency Patterns: 

Reside within boundaries of this ^tendance 
center- 


Reside within boundaries of this school corp. 
but not within boundaries of this attend- 
ance center. 


Reside outside boundaries of this school 
corporation. 


1 Reared in the twp. this attendance 1 

1 center is located I 


Reared in the county but not the twp. this 
attendance center is located. 


Reared in the state but not in the county 
this attendance center is located. 


Reared in a state other than the one this j 

attendance center is located. I 





^Please attach to this table a list of all the colleges and/or universities attended by the staff. 
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TABLE XI 



Teacher Orientation* 
In The Classroom 


MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL (Row) 


Number 


Percent+ 


Number 


Percent^ 


Number 


Perc*nt^ 


Pupil Centered 














Sublect Centered 














Other Centered 














Total (column) 















^Completion of this table is based on perceptional responses of the principal ind 
will be treated as such. 



+Compute the percentage for each orientation - divide the number for eachcategory 
(men, women, and total) by the total for the category. 



( 



) 



2 
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Human Resource Component 

The following are important features or procedures particular to this school 
which have not been covc»red in this section and which merit consideration. 



c 
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Directions 

' Organization Component Report Rorm 

The report form consists of provisions, conditions, or character- 
istics found in good secondary schools. Of course, soi::e of them nay not be 
appropriate, or even applicable, in every school. If you see that any iru”* 
portant features or procedures particular to your school arc omitted in the 
form, be sure to add them in the appropriate places. Ihe report form should 
accurately and completely portray the organization of the school, thus 
providing factual information useful for making evaluations. 

The use of the report form requires five letters: 

A Provision or condition is made extensively. 

B Provision or condition is made to a moderate extent. 

C Provision or condition is very limited. 

M Provision or condition is missing. 

N Provision or condition does not apply. 

When an item contains statements such as "Participation is required 
of all students. . •" or "All teachers must. • *" the intention is to indicate 
the upper limit for those items. It is not implied that the provisions must 
be present to the full extent stated in order to use the rating "A". 
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Organization 

) !• Lines of communication and coopccation are defined, stated in 

written form, and made available to all building pecsonneli 

) 2. Lines of authority are defined, stated in written fora, and made 

available to all building personnel. 

) 3. Appropriate pupil accounting procedures are maintained. 

) 4. Parents receive periodic reports from the school regarding student 

progress. 

) 5. The accounting system gives a complete record of all funds received 

and expended and the amount of each transaction including supporting 
documentation. 

) 6» Forms and procedures have been devised and are used for all finan* 

clal transactions including transactions for the student activity 
program. 

) 7* Appropriate schedule-making procedures are maintains. d. (For classes, 

rooms, certificated personnel, non-certificated personnel, students, 
student activities, and maintenance of plant and equipment.) 

) 8. Provision Is made for satisfactory lunch service for students and 

teachers. 



( ) 9. Provision is made for satisfactory transportation service for 

students. 



( ) 10» Appropriate procedures for the employment and retention of Instruc-* 

tlonal personnel are maintained. 



f 
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Organization (continued) 



( ) 11. Appropriate procedures for the cinployir.cnC and retention of non- 

instructional personnel are maintained, 

( ) 12. The school board acts as the policy-deterciiinlug body and assumes 

] responsibility for providing all the human material resources re- 

' quired for maintaining the building and the program within it. 

( ) 13. All building personnel have specifically assigned tasks and respon- 

sibilities. 



( ) 14. The principal's time is balanced between administrative and super- 

visory duties. 

) 

/ 

( ) 15. The principal is the chief educational leader in the school. 

( ) 16. Members of the instructional staff are assigned to positions for 
which they are qualified. 



( ) 17. Members of the non-instructional staff are assigned to positions 

for which they are qualified. 



( ) 18. There are regularly scheduled meetings of the teaching staff. 

( ) 19. There are regularly scheduled meetings of the administrative staff. 

( ) 20. There are regularly scheduled meetings of the non-inatructlonal 

staff. 



( ) 21. Provision is made for continuous communication to building personnel. 
( ) 22. Provision is made for student assembly programs. 

( ) 23. Use is made of the school newspaper for dissemination of information 

to students and staff. 
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Organization (continued) 

( ) 24* Provision is made for making daily annour.cements to students. 

( ) 23* Teaching assignments are made in one or two curricular areas. 

( ) 26. Teaching assignments are made in one curricular area and at one 
grade level. 

( ) 27. Teaching assignments are made in one curricular area and across 

several grade levels. 

( ) 28. Certificated personnel's requests and reports are made directly to 

the building principal . 

i 

( ) 29* Certificated personnel’s requests and reports are channeled through 

department chairmen and assistant principal (s) . 

( ) 30. .on-certificated personnel’s requests and reports are made directly 

to the building principal. 

( ) 31. Non-certif icated personnel's requests and reports are channeled 

through supervisors and assistant principal (s) • 

( ) 32. Provision is made for the instructional personnel to work on curri- 

culum committees in the area of their specialities. 

I 

( ) 33* Provision is made for the Instructional personnel to work on curri- 

culum costtilttees in mutually related subject areas. 

( ) 34. Provisions are made which encourage building personnel to participate 

in seminarsi workshops, and short courses that will enable them to 
increase their professional and/or technical competency. 

( ) 35. Salaries and the salary schedule provide for appropriate standards 

of living in tersks of socioeconomic conditions in the coanunity* 
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Organization (continued) 

( ) 36< The salary schedule is sufficiently flexible to core for cases of 

unusual oaric in order to recognize superior qualifications, out- 
standing profesaiona.l growth, or excellence of service rendered. 

( ) 37. The instructional personnel cooperate with each other to achieve 

common, personal, and professional objectives. 

( ) 38. Provision is made for equitable distribution for the instructional 

staff's work load. 

( ) 39. Provision is made for equitable distribution for the non-instruct- 

ional staff's work load. 



( } 40. Provision is made for periodic corporation instructional staff 

meetings . 

( ) 41. Provision is made for personnel in this building to interact with 

personnel from other schools in the system through curriculum 
coBiaittees, etc. 

( } 42. The teaching and edainlstrative staffs work together and are Jointly 

responsible for developing the currleulua. 

( ) The tcsehlAg end sdeinistrstive staffs work together and are jointly 

responsible for developing procedures for day-to-day operation. 

( ) 44. The instructional and non-instructional staffs work together and 

are Jointly renponsible for developing plans to optimally achieve 
the educsclonsl objectives of the school. 

( ) 45. Provisions ere nade for personnel to use the buildinga facilities 

for recreational purposes. 

t 
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Organizational (continued) 

( ) A6> Operational rules, regulations, and policies are flexible. 

( ) A7. Provision is made for the teaching staff to be innovative in instruc- 

tional approaches. 

( ) A8. Provision is toade for inclusion of new programs in the curricula. 

( ) A9. Members of the instructional staff are engaged in a variety of educa- 

tional research projects. 

( ) 50. Provision is made for a wide variety of student centered extra- 

curricular activities. 



( ) 51. School patrons support the school by attending school-sponsored 

activities. 

( ) 52. Comunlcy expectations of the personal standards of individual staff 

members is reasonable. 

( ) 53. The school participates in programs financed by state and federal 

government. 

( ) 5A. Instructional personnel turnover is a problem in this building. 

( ) 55. Kon-instructional personnel turnover is a problem in this building. 

( ) 56. Cowaunlty financial support is sufficient to meet optimum educa- 
tional objectives. 

( ) 57. Instructional personnel attend school sponsored programs and activ- 

ities (plays, sports events, concerts, etc.) 



( ) 58. Provision is made which guarantees building personnel arjtual and 

accumulative sick leave. 



Organization (continued) 



( ) 59# Provision is made wliich Guarantees building personnel fringe benefits 

such as :;ctircncnt» hospitalization^ paid holidays and vacations* 

( ) 60. The physical facilities and working environnent of Che building 

are maintained to provide safe and healthful working and learning 
conditions • 

( ) 61. The instructional staff typically remains in the building after 

school is dismissed for the day to work individually or in groups 
and remain because of choir own initiative. 

( ) 62. Building personnel call each other by first name. 

( ) 63t Instructional personnel are involved on a continuous basis in the 

planning of objective programs and procedures for the proper function-* 
ing of this particular building* 

( ) 64* Building personnel feel successful and coapotent in their respective 

positions* 
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Organization Component 

The following are important features or procedures partici’lar to his school 
which have not been covered in this section and which merit consideration. 
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Directions 

Material Resources Conponent Report Form 



The report fom consists of provisions, conditions, or character- 
istics found in good secondary schools. Of course, some of them may not 
be appropriate, or even applicable. In every school. If you see that any 
Important features or procedures particular to your school arc omitted in 
the f'tm, be sure to add them in the appropriate places. The report form 
should accurately and completely portray the material resources of the 
school, thus providing factual Information useful for making evaluations. 

The use of the repot t form requires five letters: 

A Provision or conditions is made extensively. 

B Provision or condition is made to moderate extent. 

C Provision or condition is very limited. 

M Provision or condition is missing. 

N Provision or condition does not apply. 

When an item contains statements such as "PartlcipatioQ is required 
of all students. . ." or All teachers must. . ." the intention is to in- 
dicate the upper limit for those items. It is not implied that the provision 
must be present to the full extent stated in order to use the rating"A". 




Material Resources 



The building is situated on the site so that it provides an 
attractive appearance. 

The exterior of the building is free from ornamentation and/or 
architectural features which may c’eter from a pleasing appearance. 

The interior of the building is free from ornamentation and/or 
architectural features which may deter from a pleasing appearance. 

The building in situated on the site so that efficient use of the 
total area is maintained. 

The over-all building structure is fabricated with durable and fire 
resistant material. 

The building's design and construction are such that changes can be 
readily made in classroom size and arrangement. 

M.1 exits are clearly marked and readily accescable* 

All areas used by students and school personnel are appropriately 
Illuminated at all times with easy access to control switches. 

The vails t ceilings, and trim ave painted or paneled so as to con* 
tribute to an attractive interior as veil as to provide adequate 
illumination. 

If school activities are carri.id on in a number of buildings, pro** 
visions are made for the protection of students against Inclement 
weather or dangerous conditions while going from one building to 
another. 
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^tcrlal Resources (continued) 

( ) II. The usual appearance of the interior of the building is such that 

it atinulatos and encourages student and staff cooperation in its 
toaintenancc. 

( ) 12. The usual appearance of the exterior of tltc building is such that 

it Btimulates and encourages student and staff cooperation in its 
maintenance. 

( ) 13. Ventilation facilities ensure a sufficient supply of clean air and 

proper circulation in all parts of the building. 

( ) 14. The heating system is sufficient to maintain all rooms at ai even 

temperature when the temperature outside is low enough to riiquire 
the heating of rooms. 

( } IS. Toilet and lavatory facilities are conveniently accessible and san;l 

tarily maintained. 

( ) 16. Sanitary drinking fountains are provided in sufficient nuabiit and 

in locations that meet the needs of the students and staff. 

( ) 17. The school plant's design and construction provide for eas/i effi** 

cientisnd economical maintenance procedures. 

( ) 18. The building contains a variety of special purpose rooms such ss a 

library or instructional materials centeri sn auditorium, g'.rnnssiuti 
science labs, industrial arts shops, arts and crafts rooms, and a 
lunchroom. 



( ) 19. Existing classrooms provide sufficient area to accomodate current 

class enrollments and the curricular and extra-curricular programs. 



< ) 20 . 




The general layout and arrangement of classrooms provide for adapt-* 
stion of instruction to a variety of learning activities. 
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Material Resources (continued) 

( ) 21. Office space is provided for administrative and guidance personnel. 

( ) 22. The library or instructional materials center has yearly acquisitions 
of books, periodicals, newspapers, and phamphlcts. 

( ) 23. The library or instructional materials center has yearly acquisitions 

of motion pictures, filmstrips, recordings, audio tapes, and video 
tapes. 

( ) 24. The library or instructional materials center has yearly acquisitions 

of professional books, periodicals, newspapers, and phamphlcts for 
the teaching and adadnistrative staff. 

( ) 25. The library or itistructional materiale canter has yearly acquisitions 

of transparencies, realia, models, and nultlBCdia kits. 

( ) 24. Available in this building are motion picture projectors (l^oa and 8ca) 

either the conventional type or the loop type. 

( ) 27. Available in this building are slide projectors both 2"x2” and 5V'x4” 

Bites* 

( ) 28« Available in this building are conaericsl band radiosiboth AH and 

FM, and television sets. 

( ) 29. Available in this building is video tape equipaent including a taps 

daclt, caaera, microphone, and monitor (a). 

( } 30. Available in this building are variable speed record players. 

31. Availeble in this building are audio tape recorders, both the caasett 
type and the real te reel type. 



( } 
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Material Resources (continued) 



< ) 32. 
( ) 33. 
^ ) 3 ^. 

( ) 35. 

( ) 36. 

( ) 37. 

( ) 38. 

( ) 39. 

.( > «o. 

( ) U. 
( ) «. 



< > o. 



Available in this building arc opaque projectors. 

Available in this building arc overiicad projectors. 

Available in this building arc filrastrip previewers. 

Available in this building arc projection screens both the wall type 
and the portable type. 

Available in this building arc appropriate stands for the utilization 
of available equipment. 

Available in this school is cquipi:cnt for the production of graphic 
and photographic oatcrials. 

Offices are equipped with needed typcvrlcerst files, desks and chairs 
and other office equipment. 

Located in the building and available to the staff is a aiueograph 
Dachine, a ditto aachine, and a copying taachlne (i.e., Theroofax). 

Located in the building and available to the staff la equipaent which 
enable thea to produce transparencies and to tDske color lifts. 

First-aid equipaent and supplies are available. 

Teachers havs ready access to materials and aupplies (chalk, erasers, 
paper, staplers, paper clips, etc.) in orde.* to sustain day-to-day 
oparatiOQ. 

There ie a naterials and supplies store in the building to Mst the 
demands of usage of reproduction equipaent. 
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Material Resources (continued) 



( ) 

( ) 45 . 

( ) 46 . 

( ) 47 . 

( ) 48 . 

( ) 49 . 

( ) 50 . 

( ) 51 . 

( ) 52 . 



The building contains the specialized equiprient and supplies re- 
quired for the agriculture program. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the art (including crafts) programs, such as artist 
paints, iBOdeling clay, and wood carving tools. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the driver education program such as models, mock-ups, 
and trainers. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the English program such as a language laboratory, nodele 
and pictures. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the business education program, such as typewriters and 
caculators. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the foreign language program, such as a language labo- 
ratory, models, and realia. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the home economics program, such as food and clothing 
preparation equipment. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the industrial arts program, such as power tools, lathes, 
and hand tools. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- ^ 
quired for the mathematics program, such aa models, surveying equip- 
ment, and Various types of graph paper. 




Material Resources (continued) 



( ) 53 . 
( ) 54 . 

( ) 55 . 
( > 56 . 

( ) 57 . 

( ) 58 . 
( ) 59 . 
( ) 60 . 
( ) 61 . 
< ) 62 . 

< ) 63 . 

< ) 64 . 



The building contains the specialized equipnont and supplies re- 
quired for the music program both inscriuicntal and vocal. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the physical education program for boys and girls. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the science program. 

The building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the social studies program. 

Buses or othev vehicles arc provided for transportation of those 
students needing such service. 

All buses or other vehicles meet legal standards for the trans- 
portation of students. 

All buses or other pupil transportation vehicles are maintained in 
effective and safe operating condition. 

All pupil transportation vehicles are Inspected daily and maintained 
in sanitary condition. 

Appropriate tools ere provided for drivers to enable them to make 
minor repairs. 

There ie ample staff and student parking facilities adjacent to the 
school building. 

Intramural athletic fields are located on the same acreage aa the 
school building. 

loteracholastic athletic fields are located on the same acreage ea 
la the school building. 
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Material Resources (continued) 

« 

( ) 65. The building contains an intercoirjimnications system connecting the 

main office to all parts of the building. 

( ) 66. I'he building contains the specialized equipment and supplies re- 

quired for theatrical productions, such as spot lights, and various 
types of staging. 
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Material Resources Component 

The following are important features or procedures particular to this school 
which have not been covered in this section anc which merit consideration. 



I 
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APPHNDIX D 



Principal Interview Guide 



I. (a) What things :ire taken into consideration when 
teachers are employed for this school? 

(b) Once employed, what things are taken into con 
sideration when assignments are made? 



II. 



(a) What would you say is the attitude of the pro- 
fessional staff about working in this school? 

(b) Why is it, do you think, that they have this 
attitude? 



III. (a) What efforts are made to relate the work of 

the school to its patrons and those who in one way 
or another financially support it? 

(b) Do members of your staff actively participate 
in various civic and professional organizations? 

(c) Do citizens try to bring pressure on the 
school to effect changes? 

(d) How are these pressures handled? 

IV. (a) How does thi«. school go about giving group and 
individual recognition to its teachers and students? 



V. (a) What would you say is the attitude of the 
staff toward what some might call "red tape"? 

(b) Do you think the staff finds it "sticky" or 
does It find it "workable"? In either case, why? 



VI, 



VII. 



(a) In almost an 
so with a group o 
several individua 
variety of unique 
Would you tell me 
on your staff who 
grounds? 

(a) A well worn 
teachers is, "You 
terials, supplies 
give you the best 
this the kind of 
ing would make? 



y group of people and probably more 
f teachers, there are typically 
Is in the group who have had a 
and interesting experiences, 
some ancedotes about individuals 
you think have interesting back- 



statement credited to most all 
give me all the instructional ma- 
and equipment I can use, and I'll 
instruction you can get." Is 
statement teachers in this build- 
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VIII. 

IX. 



t 

o 

ERIC 



(b) How do the teachers feel about the quantity 
and quality of the instructional materials and 
equipment at the ir disposal? 

(c) What are some of tlie problems relating to in- 
structional materials and equipment that are brought 
to you by your faculty? 

(a) If your faculty had the opportunity to rebuild 
or remodel this building to suit their personal and 
pedagogical neetls, what do you think they would do? 

(b) Wliat changes would they make? 

(a) What kinds of things do the students say about 
the courses and activities to them at this school? 

(b) Are the courses too hard or too easy; are they 
diverse enougli to moot the expressed needs of the 
students? 

(c) Do tlie students feel they are getting what they 
need to be competitive for college admission, for 
entry into employment or whatever? 

(d) Do tlic students fed they are intellectually 
and physically challenged by the courses and activi- 
ties available to tlicin? 

(e) Do they feel that the program offered allows 
them to have unthwarted academic curiosity? 
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January 12, IP 08 



Uear Principal : 

Unclosed is a very brief questionnaire which is being 
used to collect preliminary information for a projioscii re- 
search project to be done through the Wabash Valley fdui.a- 
tion Center. The purpose of the proposed study is to asccr 
tain whether any evidence can be found to suppo* c tlie notic 
that the environment of a high school as perceived by r tu- 
dents relates to the climate (psycholog icaij o the school 
as perceived by the teachers and [irinciiial. 

The information obtained i i om the quest nna.' re vill 
bo used by tiio research project investigator to idcritily 
high schools to be included in the study sam[)lo Scliools 
tentatively identified will be notified by tlic m.ddjo ct 
Pobruary and asked to jiarticipale in the projc^i AtT that 
time, complete information regarding the reseai^li st-uly 
and scliool envolvomciit will bo detailed, 

Thank you for taking a few’ minutes f . oiii you: busy 
schedule to complete tlio questionnaire. But, j. .c-..se cake 
the few minutes now before it slips your mind he mus^ 
have every questionnaire compie'.od and returneu if the 
analys i s for tlic study is to bo ncaningtul A1 . iioms on 
the questionnaire are important and should he answered com- 
pletely and as precisely as possible., 

Use the enclosed, stamjiod envelope for returning the 
questionnaire. It must bo returned by January 29th. If 
you have any questions regarding questionnaire items and 
their meanings, feel free to call me collect at area code 
317-743-4602 . 

Finally, any information you give m the question- 
naire, or, at any time, in relation to tlie questionnaire, 
will be held in strictest research confidence. 

Sincerely yours, 



William R. Wriglit 
Assistant Director 
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QUI:STIONNAIRIi 



Directions: Please glance through the questionnaire be- 

fore completing any of the items. An:wer all 
items. If there is not enough space after an 
item to answer it as precisely as you would 
like, use space on the reverse side of this 
sheet or use an additional sheet. Mark addi- 
tions with the corresponding item number. 

1. What is the complete name, address, and telephone num- 
ber of the high school? 



School Name (in f u 1 1 j Area Code - Telephone number 



Corporation Name (in "full ) 



Number Street 



Town or Post Office County Ziu Code 



2. Who are the following individuals? 



Corporation Superintendent building I’rincipal (for 

school listed in question 
one . ) 

3. Does the individual wlio has the title "Principal" for 
this building serve full time in that capacity? 

Yes No If no, what percentage of the individu- 

al ' s time is devoted to the duties of the Principal? 



4. What is the total student body population for the whole 
school corporation for all grades 1-12? 



5. Are the high scliool students housed in a building used 
specifically and only for instruction of grades 9-10, 
10-12, 11-12, or 9-12? 

Yes ^No If no, what facilities are shared and how 

extensively are they shared? 
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6. If this building houses grades below the 9th grade, 
do teachers who teach students in the 9th grade and 
above also teach students in the 8th grade and below? 

Yes No If yes, Jiow many and in what subject 

areas? 



How many teachers are in the building? 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



Mon 


Women 


(For 


grade 


9 and 


above ) 


Men 


Women 


(For 


grade 


8 and 


below 



How many students are 
if the data is readily 
by grade level.) 


in the bui 
available 


Iding? (Give by sex 
. In all cases give 


9th 


Total 




( 


Male 


Female) 


10 th 


Total 




( 


Male 


Female) 


11th 


Total 




( 


Male 


Female) 


12th 


Total 




( 


Male 


Female) 



In what year was the school corporation formed? 

In what year(s) was the building constructed? 
Original building Additions 



How many classrooms are there in the building? (Ex- 
clude the gym and cafeteria) 



How many of the teachers in the building have only 
bachelor's degrees? 



How many of the teacliers in the building have master's 
degrees or better? 

What is the tax rate per $100 assessed valuation for 
the high school or the corporation? 

What is the dollar expenditure per ADA high school 
pupil? (Or, how much tuition would be charged a stu- 
dent coming into the school and residing in another 
school district?) 

A A A * * * A A * A * * * A * 

Please check to see if you have answered all the items 
on the questionnaire. Thank you. 
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Mr. Robert J, Tandy, Superintendent 
South Montgomery Community School 
Corporation 
P.O. Box 56 

New Market, Indiana 47965 
Dear Mr, Tandy: 

Tlie purpose of this letter is to secure your approval 
for the conduct of a pilot study in your school corporation 
this spring, and to get your permission to contact Mr, 

Ronnie Howard, principal of tlie New Ross High School, to 
seek his cooperation in conducting the ))ilot study in liis 
building . 

Tlie pilot study is part of a proposed research proj- 
ect which is to be done and completed during the coming 
school year. The purpose of the research project is to 
ascertain whether any evidence can be found to support the 
notion that the environmental press of a high school as per- 
ceived by students relates to the climate (psychological) 
of the school as perceived by the teachers and the princi- 
pal. In assessing what the parameters of the notion might 
be it was felt that there are situational factors external 
to the school setting which may, in one way or another, re- 
late to the notion. Thus, the purpose of the pilot study 
is to determine the effects of these situational variables. 
For example, the pilot study will be used as an attempt to 
answer questions such as: 

Is the population make-up of schools (e.g, urban 
or rural a variable which affects perception of 
organizational climate and environmental press? 

Is the size of schools a variable that tends to 
affect perception or organizational climate and 
environmental press? 

The mechanics of tlie conduct of the pilot study in 
the New Ross High School will be worked out with the prin- 
cipal so as to cause as little, if any, interruption in the 
normal daily routine of the school. Students will be asked 
to complete two questionnaires. The time allotment for the 
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Mr. Robert J. Tandy 



April 26, 1968 



completion of the questionnaires with instructions will 
not exceed ninety minutes. Teachers and the principal 
will be asked to complete one questionnaire. The time 
allotment for the completion of the teacher and princi- 
pal questionnaire including instructions will not ex- 
ceed thirty minutes. The participants in the study will 
consist of all of tlie .students from each grade level and 
all of the teacliers. The entire student body and faculty 
will be surveyed. Finally, I would like to have a twenty 
minute interview with you. 

It is anticipated that the findings of the research 
project will make several contributions to the field of 
education. First, that tliere would be a more complete 
objective description or organizational climate, environ- 
mental press and their concomitant correlations with the 
objectives of public education. And second, that there 
would be empirical evidence for the validation, rejection 
or modification of the theory base used in the study, 
thus feeding t)ie area of administrative theory in educa- 
tion . 

I hope that the above has given you sufficient in- 
formation regarding the intent and purpose of the pilot 
study and that you will consent to allow me to pursue the 
study in your corporation and to contact Mr. Howard, If 
^ you do approve of my conducting the pilot study in your 
school corporation, would you sign the enclosed carbon of 
this letter and return it to me in the envelope provided. 

I would like to thank you in advance for your co- 
operation. 



Sincerely yours , - 



William R. Wright 
Assistant Director 



cc : Mr. William Floyd 

Enclosure (to be returned) 
Approved: 



, Superintendent 



South Montgomery Community School Corporation 




Date 




West Lafayeffe, Indiana 47906 
Section II 



May 8, 1968 



Mr, Ronnie i). Howard, Principal 
New Ross High School 
New Ross, Indiana 

Dear Mr, Howard; 

linclosed is a copy of a letter sent to your super- 
intendent seeking his approval for tlie conduct of a pilot 
study in the South Montgomery Community School Corjiora- 
tion utilizing students ami teachers in the liuilding you 
administer, and to request liis permission to contact you 
to seek your cooperation in conducting the pilot study. 

I hope that the enclosure provides you with suffi- 
cient information regarding tlie nature and purpose of 
the pilot study and witli a fundamental idea of how the 
mechanics of data collection will work. Thus, I hope you 
will cooperate witli mo ami allow me to conduct the pilot 
study in your huildiug. 

If you consent to having the pilot study conducted 
at the New Ross High School, could we arrange a meeting 
to discuss tlie details? May 1 suggest we get together in 
your office on Monday, May 1,1, at 2:00 p m. If you find 
this time inappropriate or inopportune, p’ease feel free 
to suggest a time which would be more in keeping with 
your schedule. Since the closing of school is drawing 
near it is essential that this matter be taken care of 
as soon as possible. 

Please call me collect at Area Code ,117-74 3-4602 
to let me know your intentions regarding tliis proposal 
and to confirm or reschedule our mooting. 

Thank you for your cooperation. I am looking for- 
ward to meeting with you. 

Sincerely yours. 






William R. Wright 
Assistant Director 
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West Lafoyelte, Indiana 47906 



May 7, 1068 



A pilot study conducted under the auspices of the 
Wabash Valley Hducation Center will be done in your 
school in a few days. The pilot study is part of a pro- 
posed research project which is to be completed during 
the coming school r. 

ect 



year. The purpose of the research proj- 
is to ascertain whether any evidence can be found to 
support the notion that the environmental press of a high 
school as perceived by students relates to the climate 
(psychological) of the school as perceived by the teachers 
and the principal. In assessing what the parameters of 
the notion might be it was felt that there are situational 
factors external to the school setting which may, in one 
way or another, relate to the notion. Thus, the purpose 
of the pilot study is to determine the effects of these 
situational variables. 



Dr, Miller and Mr. Leeman have both given their ap- 
proval for the conduct of the pilot study in your school 
and request that you give your cooperation to the pilot 
study investigator. You have been selected at random 
from the teaching staff of the scliool to participate as 
respondents for the study. As a respondent, you are 
being asked to report to Room 105 in your building at 8:00 
a.m., Tuesday, May 14, 1968, to complete a data gathering 
instrument. The instrument, at the most, takes 20 minutes 
to complete. All respondents will be anonymous so as to 
keep the information collected confidential. 



It is essential that you participate in the pilot 
study in order to keep the study as statistically pure as 
possible. Please make every effort to re])ort promptly on 
the fourteenth. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours. 



William R. Wright 
Assistant Director 
Pilot Study Investigator 
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West Lafayette, Indiana 47906 



A1>P1;N'1)IX II 



October 29, 1968 



Mr. Vincent R. Guenther, Superintendent 
Tipton Community School Corporation 
128 E. Jefferson Street 
Tipton, Indiana 

Dear Mr. Guenther: 

The purpose of this letter is to secure your approval 
to collect data for a research study from one school in 
your corporation. When your a]iproval is received I will 
contact Mr. Dorman I), Rogers, principal of Tipton High 
School, to seek his cooperation in collecting the needed 
data in his building. The research study is being fi- 
nanced by the U.S. Office of Education, lurrcau of Research, 
through the Wabash Valley Education Center with directions 
and guidance for the study coming from the Educational Ad- 
ministration section of Purdue IJn i \ c r s 1 1 y ' s Depart-ment of 
Education. The undersigned is serving as the p: incipal in- 
vestigator for the study 

The purpose of this research study is to ascertain 
whether any evidence can be found to support the notion 
that the environmental press ol a hign school as perceived 
by students relates to the organizational climate of the 
school as perceived by tlie teachers and principal. An at- 
tendant purpose of the study is to ascertain whether cer- 
tain components of the educational institution relate to 
perceptions of the study population. The components of the 
educational institution to be reviewed are organization, 
program, human resources and material resources. The re- 
search study's plan is directed at one of education's major 
interest at the present time - the study of ecology par- 
ticularly that aspect of ecology dealing with the organiza- 
tional climate of schools. 

The mechanics for collecting data for tlie study will 
be worked out with the high school principal. Tlie arrange- 
ments what will be made will cause little, if any, intc '- 
ruption in the daily routine of the school. Students w.ll 
be asked to complete two questionnaires. The time required 
for the students to complete tlie ques t i onnai i es will not 
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Mr. Vincent R. Guenther 



October 2. 



exceed sixty minutes. The teachers and principal k 
asked to respond to one questionnaire which will ta] 
about thirty minutes or less to complete. For part^ 
pants in the study we would like to have a sample ol 
dents from each grade level and a sample of teacher: 
the high school. Thus, we will gather data from onl) 
small percentage of tlie students and teachers and n t 
all of either groups. 

It is anticipated that the findings of the resen 
project will make several contributions to the field 
education. First, that there would be a more complete uu 
jectivo description of organizational climate, environ- 
mental press and tlieir concomitant correlations with the 
objectives of public education, And second, that there 
would be empirical evidence for the validation, rejection, 
or modification of the theory base used in the study thus 
feeding the area of administrative tlieory in education 

I hope that the above has given you sufficient informa- 
tion regarding the intent and purpose of the research study 
and that you permit me to pursue the study in your corpora- 
tion and to contact Mr. Rogers. If } au apjirove of my con- 
ducting the study in your school corporation, please sign 
the enclosed carbon of this letter and return it to ne in 
the envelope provided. On the otlier hand, If you do not 
approve of my collecting data in your school corporation, 
please return tlie enclosed carbon of this letter unsigned. 

Of course, any information obtained or data collected 
about tliC school will be kept in strict''st research con- 
fidence. If I may, I would like to thank you in advance 
for your valued cooperation. 



Sincerely yours, 



William R, Wright 
Assistant Director 



Approved: _ 

Tipton Coraaun i t y Schob 1 
Corporation 

Date: 



Superintendent 



Pi>0 
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We$t lofoyette, Indiono 47906 

APriiN'UIX II 
Section II 



November 4, 196S 



Mr. Dorman D. Rogers, Principal 
Tipton High School 
619 South Main St, 

Tipton, Indiana 40072 

Dear Mr , Rogers : 

linclosed is a copy of a letter sent to your super- 
intendent wliich souglit his approval to collect data for 
a research study in the Tipton High School from students 
and teachers in the building you admiiiistcr. Having his 
approval, I am asking for your cooperation, assistance 
and approval to collect the data which is needed for the 
study , 

The letter to the superintendent contains the es- 
sential information regarding the nature and purpose of 
the study and has a brief description on the mechanics 
of data collection, Therefore, it need not be repeated 
here. If you consent to my collecting data in your 
school, I would like to arrange with you a meeting to dis- 
cuss the details. 

Assuming that you are interested in cooperating with 
me may I suggest we get together in your office on Novem- 
ber 12, 1968, at 12 noon. If you find this time and date 
inappropriate or inopportune, please suggest a time and/or 
date which would be more in keeping with your schedule. 

I would appreciate any rescheduling for a date as close 
as possible to the first date suggested. 

Please complete the enclosed card and return it to 
me in the envelope provided. If you have any questions 
or problems, call me at area code 317-743-4602. 

Thank you for your cooperation. I am looking for- 
ward to meeting with you. 

Sincerely yours, 




r*n V 



Ktl liam R. bright 
Assistant Director 
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Al’I’i M)IX I 






Unclosed IS the 't.itoncnt ! widKiited tinii I A'ouid 
mail to you to icad t r: your fa>.ulty ;n their co 

operation in completing the Ory.an t j 1 1 ona j flimate He 
scription Ques 1 1 onn.'i 1 1 0 fur tlie re-e u^-h pruiect in 
which you and yout i.hoot a ; c \ ■ nr 

Tlie cnclo'^ed siuot g’ es :Oi-' vr"! 'n n ; t < ’ nr. 
regarding what the OCl’Q i dcs tp < <! : d ' n 

few general i ns i ru. 1 1 ur - far •. .’’nj' i , t i:i; :i i i ' c 

The Questionnaire itstii iii- add;;; '’.' ■ f'-i ,i e 

garding its purposes and -pool!.. i.-’:.' i r ’ 

sjionding to it arc inoludci ai id i o i 

The ar rangeincnt'- nado wltcr we :. :i u .; .■ ‘'i, ' ; . i 

would dislrilnilc ilu I'Tpi' at o f ^ i > ■ *> 

sometime before t ho lia to wc v; ii i - . .i v . ; 

collect doita f I cm StU'hnt- i ; j o'-. • '« ; ' p n 'In. ' •• 
rangements I liavc included i ti tl;;' - . ' . j ‘ 

statement referred t at 'c, thr * \ ■ ’ . 

and envelopes 

Please have the '.(r''ci- 'i faculty . ^ r ’h-. 

ques t Icnna ’ r e and the vc r . o- t \ i d 

vided All teachers as.', igned tu >or,t bmlding r-licuUl 
respond to the questionnaire. 

If you have any question? whatever, pl»'ise do not 
hesitate to call me My numher is i ' 1S8D rhaak 

you again for your continuing coopt r a c i .'ii and help 



S 1 n V c ' t i > , 



hi I 1 1 am k h i i gh t 
Assistant Pi rector and 
k ‘ G a '■ i. li I n \ 0 ' 1 1 g a t ■ I T 
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c.i:m;ral im-ohmation Ri:GAi<niNi. rm-. 
OKCANIZATIOA'AL CUMAir. i)!:SCR I PTI ON QIIPST lON’.VA I Kli 
AND ITS ADM INI STRAIION 



(The folloKinR is to lie read to the professional staff mem- 
bers prior to tlieii conji 1 o t i n>’, tlio instrument ) 

This (norninj’ or . 1 ! t ernoon) you are beinfi asked to 
participate in a rescaicli proicct sponsored by the Wabash 
Valley Hducation Center irul Purdue University The pur- 
pose of tills study is to identify and categorize the or- 
ganizational climate of secondary schools To accomplish 
this task, staff members from eighteen secondary schools 
within a seventy mile r;u',-.us of lafr.vette lie co 

operating it* the pto'Ot.t llio conducting the 

project have hccn given a|iprova; *0 c o 1 1 c i ' data for the 
study from you by Iiolh _ , Superintendent 

and myself. Wlicn tiio srudy 'Ti/'C Anp i c the general ic- 

suits will be sent to iny office .iiid ;v ; I I be ava.lable for 
your perusal .No nd i v ulu.i 1 , sAio.-l. ^ r s * lu~io I district 
wilt be ident 1 1 i e J ill th7S typcA' t 

You ate all famliir with )t : s.in 1 . t v tests, and how 
a profile can lie const rue t('d tc de.*i ibe an indiiidual s 
personality The ((ues 1 1 oinu. 1 1 c tbci yen wii complete- 
the Organizational Climate i>esv pii Qut s 1 1 riniite 
(OCDQ) , is an instturcnt dc .gneu to sieisiire :I.e personal- 
ity of your scliooi in i.vivU the k,i\ that sene tests 

measure an individual’" po -on * 1 1 ; !' is this "personal- 

ity" that IS being dcs>,v.bcd licre a- » ho "Or g.ani za t lonal 
Climate" of the scliool Anc. 1 ogous » > , pe r lit. 1 it y is to 
the individual what or gan i ! . 1 ' : ' ai.i ; iim.. tc is to the or- 
ganization. This notion of^ organ i z at lona 1 personality pro- 
vided the major impetus for' the present tcsoarcli. The 
OCDQ provides the vehicle to look more closely at the no- 
tion 

The OCDQ has specific directions printed on it. Be- 
fore you begin, however, 1 would like tc read a few gen- 
eral Instructions. 

1. Do not pul your narric on the lost materials or 
answer card Kc arc not interested in how any 
particular individual responds to the questions, 
but we arc interested in finding patterns of re- 
sponses Again, nay 1 repeal • no indiviiUial, 
school, or school cerporat 1 ;>n will he identi- 
f 1 cd 
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2. It IS important that your answers be independ- 
ent, so please do not discuss your answers with 
other teache rs 

3. Please answer every item. Do not spend too 
Ion}; on any one item; your first, natural re- 
stionse is probably your best Remember, there 
arc no riRht or wrong answers to tliese ques- 
tions 

<1 Tliere is no tine limit for completion of ques- 
tionnaire It Kill probably take you about 
15-30 minutes to complete the questionnaire, 
but you may have as mucli time as you like. 

5: Would you please read silently the instructions 

for completing the answer card. If you liave 
any quo St ions regarding tliem. I'll try to answer 
them for you 

6. Arc there any other questions? 

7. Please bring all of the test materials to me as 
soon as you have finished tlie questionnaire. 
Place them in the envelope provided and seal 
the envelope 



{ 
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APPENDIX J 

ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO JUDGES RATING SCALE 
TRAINING SESSION 

Table J-1 

SUMMARY OF COMPUTATIONAL PROCEDURES 
ONE-WAY ANOV WITH REPEATED MEASURES 



Part I 





(1) c2/kn 


(2) EEX2 


(3) (£P.2)/k (4) (ETj2)/n 


Source of 
Variation 




SS df 



Between people 


^^between people ** 


n - 1 


Within people 


SSw. people “ 


n(k-l) 


Treatments 


^^treatments " (4)*(1) 


k - 1 


Residual 


SSres. “ (2)*(-1)*(3)*(l) 


(n-D(k-l) 


Total 


SStotal - (2).(1) 


kn - 1 



Table J-2 

RAW SCORES FOR JUDGES RATING SCALE 
PRACTICE SCHOOL AND TOTALS 



Judge 


Organization 


Program 


Human 

Resources 


Material 

Resources 


Total 


1 


69 


76 


75 


43 


263 ■ Pj 


2 


49 


63 


80 


51 


243 - 


3 


46 


62 


71 


52 


231 . Pj 


4 


50 


80 


36 


43 


209 • P^ 


5 


84 


79 


83 


59 


305 - Pj 




298 


560 


545 


248 


1251 - G 






^2 


^5 
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n = S k = 4 

(1) G^/nk = 1251^/(5)(4) «= 

(2) EEX^ » 82,799 

C3) Ci;Pi^)/k = — — - 

(4) (J:T,^)/n “ * . 360^ 



78,250.05 



♦ 231 ^ ♦ 209 ^ 
4 

♦ 345 ^ ♦ 248 ^ 
5 



* » 79,571.25 

= 79,'’8'i.6 



^ s ® 

“^between people 


(3) - 


(1) « 


1,321.2 


^^treat. 


(4) • 


(1) “ 


1,536.55 


^^res. 


(2) • 


(3) ♦ 


(1) - 1. 



Table J*3 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
JUUGES RATING SCALE 





Source of 
Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 



Between people 


1,321.2 


4 


330.3 




Treatment 


1,536.55 


3 


512.18 


3.63* 


Residual 


1,691.6 


12 


140.97 





*F g^(3,12) - 3.49 
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Part II 



Table J-4 



TI-ST ON 


DIFFKRLNCIiS BLTWRLN PAIRS 
(NBls-MAN-KFULS MliTIIOD) 
JUUGliS RATING SCALli 


OF MEANS 






Component 


( 4 ) 

Mat . Res . 


(1) 

Organ . 


( 3 ) 

Hum .Res . 


(2) 
Prog . 




Totals 248 


298 


34 5 


360 



(4 )Material 

Resources 248 

(1) Organi- 
zation 298 

(3)IIuman 

Resources 345 

(2) Program 360 




50 


97 112 

47 62 

15 




4.32 


5.04 


5.50 




3.08 


3.77 


4.20 


Critical Values 








q.99(ril2)*‘ 


114.69 


133.8 


146.02 




81.77 


100.09 


111.50 



4 



1 



3 



2 



4 

1 

3 

2 
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APPHNDrX K 
Section I 



DEl'INITIONS : 

Inferior 

Refers to that state, situation, or position which is 
lowest in desirability, esteem or rank. Items rated as in- 
ferior indicate that the aspect of the school surveyed by 
the item is wholly insiiff icient , totally irrelevant, or non- 
existent. 

Below Average 

Refers to that state, situation, or condition which 
is low in esteem, desirability, or is considered as unsat- 
isfactory. Items rated below average indicate that the 
aspect of the school surveyed by the item is insufficient, 
inappropriately or poorly utilized, or almost nonexistent. 

Average 

Refers to that state, situation, or condition which 
is moderate in esteem, desirability, or which can be con- 
sidered typical. The items in this scale which are rated 
average, indicate that tlie aspect of the school surveyed 
by the item is adequate, appropriately utilized or avail- 
able. 

Above Average 

Refers to that state, situation, or condition which 
is high in esteem, desirability, or is considered to be of 
particular note. Those items in the scale which are rated 
above average indicate that the aspect of the school sur- 
veyed by the item is exceptionally adequate, effectively 
and efficiently utilized or, is always available. 

Superior 

Refers to that state, situation, or condition which 
is highest in esteem, desirability, or is considered to be 
exceptionally outstanding and unique. Those items in the 
scale which arc rated superior, indicate that the aspect 
of the school surveyed by the item is always sufficient, 
maximally and effectively utilized and implemented or» 
always available. 
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Section I I 

OftGA.V I ZAT ION CO^iPONhNT 

The following is an attempt to provide those serving 
as judges witli a guide for the interpretation of the items 
on tlie Judges Rating Scale. Those descriptions marked "a" 
are descriptions winch would tend to receive a 1^ rating; 

"b” descriptions would tend to receive a ^ rating; and a 
"c" description would tend to receive a ^ rating. 

Only the first S items have all three types of de- 
scriptions. The remaining items have only the "a" type of 
description. The otlici types of descriptions for the re- 
maining items are to be inferred in a manner similar to 
those given for the first five items 

1. a Teachers arc assigned to a position or role discount 
Tng any training or experience for the position. Mini- 
mum state certification requirements are met by the 
teachers. Tor example, a trained Pnglish teacher as- 
signed to teach social studies because that is where an 
opening is or, a home economics teacher assigned to co- 
ordinate all intramural sports because she is the only 
one who hasn’t an extra curricular assignment, and be- 
cause no one else wanted tlie job. 

b Teachers are assigned to a position or role consider 
Tng preparation and experience, and meeting all certi- 
fication requirements For example, a trained language 
arts person to teach grammar and literature although 
she would rather have only caught literature. A former 
athlete with interest in sports assigned to coordinate 
the intramural sports program because he is concerned 
about making sucli a program available to the students. 

c Teachers are assigned to a position or role on the 
Fasis of preparation, experience, and wishes as ex- 
pressed by the individual during an interview or sub- 
sequent to the interview and after a period of working 
time in tlic school. For example, a trained math per- 
son who wishes to teach general math and first year 
algebra, assigned to teach those subjects because he 
likes working with that age group and feels most compe- 
tent in that area. A foreign language teacher inter- 
ested in stamp collecting, assigned as faculty sponsor 
of the Stamp Club because she feels she wants to share 
her experience and to stimulate students to become in- 
terested in this area. 
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2. a Specialty personnel having tcaclung, supervisory, 
and administrative duties outside of their specialty. 
I'or example, the social worker serving as attendance 
officer because she is out checking on the kids any- 
way; counselor^ serving as d i '.‘c ip 1 > nar i ans because of 
their knowledge of the backgrimnd of tlic trouble 
makers 

b Specialty personnel having duties specific to their 
specialty with some supervision and administrative re- 
sponsibilities within tlieir area because they want to 
utilize all of their training or experience I'or ex- 
ample, a librarian serving as the librarian and possi- 
bly teaching a course in introductory library science; 
counselors working witii individual students, adminis- 
tering tests, and scheduling students 

£ Same as (b) Imt allowing llu i»divilual specialists 
To set his own duties within the gene • a 1 sphere of bene 
fit. to the school lor example, a vounseloi who wants 
to work with only freshman and sophomore stiulents; A-V 
specialists who work with tlie stafl in assisting them 
in solving their A\ prohlems, conducting workshops 
for the staff 

3. a A teacher assigned to a which lie or she 

was neither trained for or bus expcTiciue in lor ex- 
ample, a certified and trained Science teachei assigned 
to teach vocation.il agriculture 

b Teacher ass’gncd to a positio” Wileh hr or she was 
trained for or has experience ii A nuti. nainr and 
science minor, tea.h'ng a .-.cietKc vouise 

c A teacher assigned to a position for which he was 
specifically trained and/or has hid unuiue experience 
in. For example, a CBA chemistry tra oed •^eacher as- 
signed to teach the CBA chemistry cours 

4. a Where the A-V specialist is assigned to handle and 
Jischarge the duties of a librarian Where the social 
worker schedules students into classes. 

b Where the guidance counselor works with students in- 
dividually and in groups, vounscls with students on 
their social and school problems, and, schedules stu- 
dents . 

Where the librarian works full tine in the library 
acquisi tioning materials, organinng it for teacher and 
student use and assisting students ami st.aff in locat- 
ing needed research material'^ 
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c Same a.s (I)) exteiit that in (.1).) tlie personnel miR*.t 
FTavc otlici I e ^p'J^s 1 b 1 1 1 1 1 outsuio of their specialty, 
here they would have specific tTaining for their posi- 
1 1 on 

5 a Personnel have no input into doc i. ions on how 

their subject sliould ho ta.iglit i.merhods and techniques), 
how the subject should be structined (sequence), and 
its extent (scojic) I’ersonncl arc to follow strict 
guides on methodology, sequence, and scope All prob- 
lems arc handled ly principal 

b Personnel can decide on mctliodology and techniques 
To be used but arc to follow the scope and sequence of 
tlic textbook being used or the curriculum guide avail- 
able 'Ihorc is ''omc ■. or id i n.i ' . '• m >h^ subject area 
between grade leeel. to pr:".'idc ‘ ? dcr ' s with a 
sequential program 

Most classroom ma lu. g.omcu *. p* 'bl*:is, .iKluiing discipline, 
ate handled by eii.h persert w . t li ’ n ..nut- of school board 
policies ScMOU‘ problems iro- lordicii by the principal, 

c, Pers< nnel ate ciico if ..gcd ' c. u c and do use new and 
Tnnovatnig '.echniqm-s Iiuli.iui. = j ♦cacber decide on 
scope and sequence of tiioi roui.se.' wh.v.h rtt'il maximal- 
ly benefii the stuiicnts :gncd to tiicm iherc IS co- 
ordination in the -ubjcct ar.,i lietwcen gtado levels 
and between subie t a-ea-? 

All clas.s room na p .1 goi'.f II l pToi'l(.ns, iinclucl:ng discipline), 
are handled bv c.ici- -person i t *” n *l'.e I r.t.- set by 
school boaid poii..i.r Serious [ i ,b arc handled 

jcintlv by tiu,‘ t - . lu ; , ptucvj.ai, ,nui appropriate speci- 
alist 

6. a. liach teacher handles his own discipline problems 
and seldom, if evci , helps mother teacher witli disci- 
pline problems in halls, washrooms or at public gather- 
ings 

L'ach teacher plans his own course outline and proceeds 
through the course at his own pace; doesn't confer with 
other teachers who are tcacliing the same subject or 
course 

There arc no curriculum cormittces 

The principal woiks more or loss alone and doesn't seek 
or want the help of staff in solving school problemc in 
curriculum devclopmenl 
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7. Auxiliary personnel arc custodians, cooks, maintenance 
personnel, bus tlr'.ver, teaclier aides, and clerical per- 
sonne 1 . 

a. 'i'eacliers liandlc all problems and situations and 
dTon't ask for any holji and assistance from the coun- 
selor, nurse, or social worker. 

Auxiliary ])trsonncl t'unction as if their respective 
duties were tlie only ones of major significance. That 
is, tliey do tli'np.s at tlieir and for their convenience 
instead of doing tilings tliat will benefit students and 
teachers most 

Specialty personnel work with students independent of 
involvement of the students, teachers, tlie administra- 
tor, parents, or ether specialty personnel. 

8. a. In a S tcacl;’.ng ])C‘Viod day, a teaclier has 4 or 5 
(Tif ferent prcjiarat ions . 

There is no written daily ojieiational manual for per- 
sonnel whicli described wha> lias to be done, by vthom, 
and when 

Some teachers iiave 5 rr 4 ox t 'ra ■ cui r icu la r responsibil- 
ities and otlier teachers haic none (otlier than first 
year tea che r s j 

The custodial staff is cxpcc;tcd to do all maintenance 
work . 

9. a. The curriculum of 'die school is sucli tliat most 
graduates of the school arc unable to find employment 
in the communily 

The patrons of tlie school are not welcomed to visit 
the scliool . 

The scliool building and its facilities are never open 
or available to community groups for any reason. 

10. a. School policies are established by the administra- 
Fors and staff and are imposed upon the students with- 
out explanation. 

The rules and regulations are strict and the staff en- 
forces them arbitrarily and capriciously. 

11. a. Teaciiers and other staff have no say in policy af- 
Fecting tlieir welfare or that of the students. 

Students have alisolutely no input in developing the 
rules and regulations binding upon them. 
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Teachers, staff, and students feel no sense of "esprit 
t de corps"; tliey don't really like to bo at the school 

but have to because of the need of salary or in the 
case of student l)ccause of state laws. 

12. a. The school's curriculum has not been changed in 
tlie last 25 years. The only change made has been in 
textbooks as is re{iuired by the state. There are no 
courses such as Social Anthropology, Modern Math, 
Creative Writing or Sex education. 

There are no new or modern teaching techniques or meth- 
ods being used in tlic school. For example, large group 
instruction, team teacliing, inquiry or programmed in- 
struction . 

Expected student and teacher behavior (both in and out 
of school) is as it was 25 years ago. Teachers are 
not to smoke or drink in public; girls are sent home 
if their skirts are shorter than 2 inches below the 
knee; boys are sent home if they don't wear belts or 
if their hair is not neat and cut short. 

13. a. Tlie school board never has open meetings or en- 
courages school patrons and teachers to attend its 
meetings . 

School policies and procedures are not easily or ever 
amended to handle suggestions or recommendations that 
would make the operation of the school more effective 
and efficient for both staff and students. 

The school board succumbs to the least pressure of spe- 
cial interest community groups to change curriculum or 
policies and procedures. For example, several local 
groups oppose tlie teaching of reproduction in science 
or other courses and, as a result, this topic is 
stricken from the curriculum. 

The school board and staff are wishy-washy about doing 
things . 

14. a. The school operates and functions in a way which 
Joes not generate support from local patrons, the state 
or the federal government. The attitude of those who 
control the school and its staff negates any coopera- 
tion between it and those who ivould be expected to sup- 
port it in one way or another. 

The school has isolated itself and does not seek or 
offer assistance in anything from any group or any per- 
son . 

The school does not reflect current changes taking place 
in society and is out of step or phase with it. 
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15. a. The school does not allow teachers to try new or 
iTifforont approaches and mctliods in their teaching so 
as to allow teacliers to most cffectwely utilize thoir 
training and talents, thus himlering their professional 
needs 

The school does not support or encourage its teachers 
and adm in 1 s t ra tor s to Iiecome interested or active in 
professional organizations, Ihir example, if a teacher 
liecomes active ui a jno f ess i ona 1 organization, they 
could spend great amounts of time and energy working 
for the organization tluis liaving less time to teach. 
Active participation in an organizaiton could require 
the teacher being away from the classrooms resulting 
in extra exjiense by the scliool through payment for sub- 
stitutes 

There are no provisions m schooi board policies for 
welfare benefits for the staff. For example, no or 
minimal sick leave benefits or no insurance plans. 

Tlie rules and regulations imposed upon tlie faculty are 
so tiglitly stiuctnred tliat teachers liave no opportunity 
to get togetlier to share ideas or just relax. For ex- 
ample, tliere is no faculty lounge or work room; teach- 
ers are required to stay in their classrooms and work 
during tlicir preparation period; no avenues are avail- 
able to enable teaciiers to express and settle grievances. 

No support or encouragement is given staff members to 
increase their jiro f e ss i ona 1 competencies through attend- 
ance at seminars, workshops, or evening classes. 

16. a. Students are required to stand when called upon to 
recite . 

Students are required to end all ies[)onses or questions 
witli "madam" or "sir." 

Students are required and expected to rise from their 
seats when a staff member or adult enters the room. 

Teachers are required to refer to and address each other 
by surname and title. For example, Mr. Jones or Miss 
Smith. 

All rules, regulations, and procedures for both students 
and staff are detailed in written form and are required 
to bo adhered to at all times, 

The atmosphere of tlie scliool is completely formal and 
imporsona 1 . 

17o a. There are no avenues available or open to the staff 
and students t express themselves in terms of special 
talents or interests. Student.s and staff remain more 
or less a numbsr, a classification, or a category. 
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There is no honor roll list maintained 

* txtra curricular activities are very linutecl and re- 

stricted to a limited number of students > 

Some members of the non profc5.sional staff receive 
more compensation .mil are accorded more privileges 
than members of the professional staff 

18. The school discourages curriculum committees or meet- 
ings of staff members lor tiie purpose of planning 
school curriculum objectives or course objectives. 

Staff members arc never consulted or asked to share 
in planning school policies, regulations or procedures. 

There are never any staff meetings. All information 
is disseminated to the staff in bulletins as edicts 
and are required to be adlicrcd to without question. 

No provisions are made either financially, in terms of 
benefits or status, to instill or engender high inter- 
est or excitement for the staff to perform at their 
maximum , 

19. There are no lines of coinmatr. cat ) ons or authority de- 
fined or stated m wrrtrcn form and teachers are gen- 
erally confused as to hov.' to get th'ngs done or who 
is responsible for wliit 

Procedures for pupil actcunting, record keeping, sche- 
dule making, ancilar/ and s ujipi enienta r y services are 
lacking, inappropriate, or insuffic.ent lor example, 
teachers get no iced back when a student was absent 
as whether it wis an excused .ibsence ar an unexcused 
absence. There are no forms for toaclers to use in 
requisitioning needed suppl.es 

The principal's time is taken up completely by cleri- 
cal duties. 

There is no structure in .egard to the generally ac- 
cepted routine schedules for the running of the build- 
ing. No one seems to know what to do or how to handle 
situations that come up day after day, v/ho is responsi- 
ble for handling them, or when they should be handled. 

20. The school is tiglitly structured with written rules and 
regulations stated to take care of any situations that 
may arise. 

There are no staff committee meetings where evaluation 
of current practices can be discussed and recommenda- 
tions for ciianges be made to best adapt the school to 
meet the objectives of the community and of the school. 

( 
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Prcblcms wliicli arise are seldom, if ever, resolved <iiiickiy. 

It generally takes weeks or months to get things done. The 
administrative staff ponders at great length on problems and 
then submits them to the school board to ponder uml sctlle 
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Section III 
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Common learnings and fundamental understandings refer 
to those basic and essential ideas, methods and tech- 
ni(]ues needed by the student to progress through the 
system (school) and to be able to get along once he 
leaves tlie scliool and other limited environments, to 
enter and live in the work- a -day world, 

21. Communications skills are learned and developed through 
courses, activities, or programs available to students 
which expose them to experiences with writing skills, 
speaking skills, and listening skills, 

A superior scliool would require students to write le- 
search papers. There would be a school newspaper in 
whicji they can write news items, reports and editori- 
als. They would be required to write book reviews and 
autobiographies , 

In a superior scliool students would have the opportun- 
ity to develop speaking and listening skills Ihrcugh 
participation in debates and panel tliscuisions by 
giving speeches, being in dramatic activities, attend 
ing lectures and so on 

22. Language arts takes into con s i de a 1 1 on those things 
related to grammar, grammatical concepts and processes 
needed to facilitate correct and effect ivr expression. 
Included in language arts is die area of liferalure, 
its selection, reading and i.n r c rpre r a 1 1 on and criticism. 

In a superior school available iinglish courses are 
oriented toward giving students requisite knowledge in 
grammar and related concepts to enable them to progress 
through the courses they are currently enrolled as well 
as for subsequent courses. Students are exposed to 
both classic and modern literature, in various modes, 
so that they can develoji an appreciation and understand- 
ing of it. 

23. The area of liealth information and practices refers to 
those courses, activities or programs, which enable stu- 
dents to learn about the personal and environmental fac- 
tors affecting health, communicable and non-communicable 
diseases, their own and others physical safety, nutri- 
tion, the importance of physical fitness and so forth. 

A superior school offers a special course or courses 
where the above described and similar topics are covered. 
The course title might be: Personal and Community 

Health Problems. 
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In a superior school the above described topics would 
be covered in other courses using different approaches^ 
Tliese courses would be biology, general science, home 
economics and clieinistry 

24 0 In the area of physical education we are concerned with 
seeing if tlierc are experiences provided that promote 
the normal pliysical growth and development of teenage 
boys and girls 

In a superior school students are offered a program 
over and above the state minimum P.n. program require- 
ment. There is a variety of P.I:, activities required 
of all students. They include exercises, games, 
swimming, apparatus work, tumbling, wrestling (boys) 
and social dancing. 

There arc indoor and outdoor, both individual and com- 
petitive activities available for all to participate 
in 

25 In the area of the humanities and social sciences we 
are concerned witli seeing if students are exposed to 
the essential element of the field related to our 
society, and tlie world society, dealing with the social, 
political, economic heritage and life. 

A superior school offers courses in Civics, United 
States History, World History, Geography, Government, 
economics. Sociology, Anthropology, and Psychology. 

There is a Student Council 

26, In the area of mathematics we are concerned with see- 
ing if students are exposed to and can become masters 
of essential mathematical skills and techniques and 
be able to conceptualize the interrelativeness of its 
logical structure. 

A superior school offers courses in general math, 
algebra, algebra II, plane geometry, trigonometry, 
probability and statistics, and an introduction into 
higher mathematics (differential equations, calculus, 
non- euclidean geometry). 

There is a Math Club for students in a superior school. 

27. In the area of science we are concerned with seeing if 
students are exposed to and can become skillful in the 
techniques and methods in science through various ex- 
periences in a variety of courses and activities. 
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The superior school offers courses in general science, 
first year biology, first year chemistry, first year 
physics, second year biology, second year chemistry, 
second year physics, astronomy, botany, geology and 
zoology through seminars, individualized study, and in- 
dividual personal investigation. 

There is a Science Club. There are subject area sci- 
ence clubs. For example, a Physics Club and a Chem- 
istry Club. Students enrolled in second courses are 
required to participate in science fairs. 

28. A superior school has in its program courses and/or 
activities which stimulate students to take other 
courses in the same field or to pursue activities in 
related fields. For example, a superior school offers 
2 years of biology, tlie 2nd year allowing students to 
become acquainted with marine biology, microbiology, 
or bio- chemistry . A superior school places students 
for summer employment where they can gain practical 
experience in biologically related work. Students may 
be employed at fish hatcheries, forest preserves, zoos, 
aquariums, or hospitals. 

29. A superior scliool provides courses or activities which 
instigate and propagate a searching and questioning 
attitude on the part of its students. Some of the 
courses offered utilize the inquiry method of teaching. 

A superior scliool has a program of independent study. 

In a superior school courses are geared to flexibility 
to allow students to go off on tangents related to the 
course . 

30. • . to investigate areas of interest to a depth in 
proportion to their ability,” asks if the school pro- 
vides varying levels of the same course to accommodate 
students of different ability and, sequences of courses 
in the same area. A superior school offers Biology 
and Advanced Biology, Physics and Advanced Physics, 
Chemistry and Advanced Chemistry and so on. 

A superior school makes provisions to enable exceptional- 
ly capable and interested math students to get as much 
math content as possible if not through available courses 
through tutoring, coordination with a nearby college 
or university, or through university undergraduate cor- 
respondence courses. 
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31. This statement j)robes tlie notion of the extent to which 

I the school through its program and program details, en- 

ables students to have input in tliosc details and al- 
lows them to experiment with new and different program 
configurations. In a superior school students are not 
strictured by inflexiiile rules and regulations regard- 
ing program and activities of extra-curricular clubs 
and organizations. They can undertake and try to sup- 
port new and different club activities. 

In classroom related work, students in a superior 
school are allowed to select and do projects meaningful 
to tliem Students liave input into classroom management 
details in a superior school. 

32, This statement seeks a rating related to the kinds of 
courses and activities available to students which will 
provide them witli more tlian discursive exposure to a 
subject area It refers to those courses and activi- 
ties which provide for more than common learnings and 
fundamental understandings, 

A superior scliool o/fers three years o£ training in 
the same foreign language for all the foreign language 
offered. The sujierior school offers advance courses 
in mathematics, science, and lingl :■ sli In a superior 
school there arc courses or ,ic t ies available which 
enable interested students to pursue detailed knowledge 
related to electronics, mecliaiu c s , n'^ts and crafts, 
tlie theater, ballet and modern dance. 



33, This statement seeks a rating related to tlie kind of 
courses and activities availaiiJe to students which are 
geared toward wliat is typically considered non academic 
pursuits , 

A superior school offers a D.G.H, program and other 
kinds of work study programs. 

A superior school offers courses to prepare students 
for immediate entry into the job market. A superior 
school offers training programs in the following areas: 
secretarial - clerical, w’oodwork ing , metal working, 
electronics, auto mechanics, agriculture and retailing. 

34. Here we want to look at tlie school's program to see if 
it includes courses or activities designed to meet the 
needs of the slow learner, the handicapped youngster, 
or the "disadvantaged" child. 

A superior school offers courses in remedial mathematics 
(excluding general math), science and language arts. 
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37. This 5- 1 a temc-n t seeks an a s.i i s -me :i. i - ae -c-iooi j pro- 
gram in the area of music educdtion. 

The superior scliool offers courses in muric apprecia- 
tion and music theory. It has a band, clioius, and 
orchestra. The music program in a superior school in 
eludes ensen.blc work, 

38. This statement wants you to look -it the .schools offer- 
ing whicli oriented particularly toward tliat facet of 
the theater dealing with drama and dance 

The superior school's program include? .student acted 
and danced in jilays, skits and slicw.s 

The superior school brings in assembly programs or con 
vocations regularly wliicli present variou.s kinds of plays 
and musicals In tlie su])erior school tiicre is a 
Thespians Society, 
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39. What IS beinj' assessed in this statement is the provi- 
sions made to enable boys and girls to be exposed to 
and/or partiCijKUe in sports and games 

A superior school ct'fois participatory and spectator 
sports throughout the scliool year I'or example, there 
IS baseball , track, su'immjng, footliail, basketball, 
wrestling, and gymnastics, both intramurally and inter- 
scholastically There arc activities offered to satis- 
fy both the needs of competition and enjoyment, 

40 This statement seeks an assessment of »^hc scliool's pro- 
gram Kith regard tc those activities available to stu- 
dents whicli KCiiid or could contribute to the i r worthy 
use of leisure lime Hiis is jiart of t iic regular cur- 
riculum offerings, su-'li as tb.c ar*a and crafts jirogram, 
or througli ex t r at ur r i cu ■ a r activities such a« a Hunting 
and Pisli ng Club and a Ham Rad', o Club 
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AFPhNDIX K 
Section IV 



41. The rating of this item will indicate the extent to 
which the appropriate kinds of teachers are employed 
by the school to carry out the intended program of 
the school. If the program of the school is described 
as comprehensive, the kinds or types of teachers must 
be appropriately distributed to cover all areas. A 
superior scliool has language arts teachers, social 
studies teachers, math teachers, science teachers, vo- 
cational teachers, fine arts teachers, physical educa- 
tion teachers, foreign language teachers, driver educa- 
tion teachers, and etc. 

42. This statement needs a rating related to the suffi- 

ciency, in terms of numbers of teachers employed in 
order that the school may carry out its intended pro- 
gram. The concern here is with teacher load, particu- 
larly with teacher pupil ratios. When looking at 
teacher load consider all of the following: the num- 

ber of different subjects taught, class size, total 
number of pupils taught, responsibilities for super- 
vision of extra-curricular activities, study hall 
supervision, administrative responsibilities, number 
of classes per day, and total clock hours devoted to 
teaching. An appropriate teacher -pupi 1 ratio is 
twenty- seven to one and the number of pupils assigned 
to one teacher to 170 per day. (These are based on 
the N'orth Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools recommendations.) These limits do not 
apply, however, to i>hysical education, music, or study 
halls. 

43. This item asks us to look at the ancillary professional 
personnel required in a school to meet the various and 
diverse needs of students and teachers. In a superior 
school all of the personnel described may be either 
full time, part-time, or available at anytime at the 
request of those who might need them, and are available. 

44. Here we are looking at number in terms of the size of 
the student body and staff as well, of course, as the 
program of the school. 
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Tlie numerical adequacy of librarians is based on the 
I recommendations of tlie North Central Association and 

are to be ajiplied for tins rating scale In a high 
school of 200 or fewer students there sliould be a per- 
son who spends one third of his time on library 
duties There should be a half lime librarian in 
schools enrolling 200 to 400 students and a full time 
librarian in schools of SOO and over. There sh'tuld 
be one full time clerical assistant in the library for 
each 750 students There should be one full time A-V 
specialist for eacli group of lOO teachers, L'ach 
school should liave its own nurse or a nurse who spends 
part of each day at ilie school, 

bach school should have the services of a social worker 
at least on a part time basis There should be a so- 
cial worker for every 1500 students 

Kc will use tlie North ('entral Association recommenda- 
tions as guidelines for the numbei of guidance person- 
nel. Tlic NCA recommends at least one half-time coun- 
selor witli a minimum of 15 liours of graduate work in 
guidance for scliools enrolling fewer than 200 students 
and one full time counselor for every 300 students in 
larger siliools 

Other specialty pcisonnel arc available in a superior 
school on a referral basis Ihey arc psycliologists , 
pliysicians, dentists, welfare workers, etc. 

45. This statement seeks a rating an the types or kinds 
of ancillary, non ■ prof css i ona 1 , oi para-professional 
personnel icqiiircd in a school to meet the diverse 
needs of its progiam, students and professional staff. 
In a superior scliool all ot the tvpes of personnel de- 
scribed may be either full- tine or part-time and/or 

be available whenever the need arises. 

A superior school would have all of the personnel 
listed in the item available as well as a dietitian, 
cooks, bus drivers, and maintenance men. 

46. The number of auxiliary service personnel is a func- 
tion of the size of the school in terms of number of 
students and staff. In a superior school there is at 
least one secretary, The number of teacher aides Is 
a function of the program of the .*ichool, but the 
superior school has several available. There should 
be one custodian for every 15 classrooms, one cook for 
every 100 students, one bus driver for every SO mile 
bus route and maintenance men available as the need 
arises . 
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47, This itc-m scrk? a iespoi>se i fj j’.'i rd i nt; the number of peo- 
ple available to disc.liarge the administrative and man- 
a'^erial i osjion': ibi 1 1 1 1 es necessary fo operate and rnain- 
tain the school The su])erior sciiool has a full time 
principal In a superior school tliore is an assistant 
principal, a director of [guidance, an athletic director, 
department cliairmen, a crordinatcr of extra-curricular 
activities and a director for summer school and adult 
cduc a 1 1 on 

48 The }’u ide to use in deccrmininf; the apjiropriate balance 
is two advanced dejjiec teachers to one baccalaureate 
degree faculty memlicr 

49 The apin'opriate bahv.ice among faculty mombc'.s, with re- 
gard to teaching exper i encv , ir. equal distribution 
amongst those classiiied rclativol;. as ; nt-xpe r . cnccd , 
moderately experienced and ox*ensicelv experienced A 
teaclror with 0 through 3 years reaching experrence would 
be classified as relatively inexperienced One with 

4 to 0 years as moderately experienced and a teacher 
with more than seven years experience as extensively 
exper letrccd 

50. The appropriate balance between the number of men and 
women faculty nombers for a superior scliool considered 
to bo an equal luirdier of men iPd women 

51. The appropriate balance between the i.umbor o<' single 
and married faculty mojibcr' lot a supcr'.cr schccl will 
be cons J e'e r cd to be cnic ,-ir.g-o person to iso married 
iild 1 v idua 1 5 

52. The guide to use as an appro|)riatc distribution of age 
groups for a superior school is as follows; 
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53. The word "cosmopolitan" in this item means essentially 
diverse, and as is elaborate upon in the rest of the 
i tern. 

54 The appropriate balance of teachers who are concerned 
for the personal needs and those concerned with the 
mastery of subject matter needs of youth is considered, 
in a superior school to be 801 personal needs oriented 
and 204 subject matter needs oriented. 
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55. This statement seeks a rating regarding the placement 
of personnel in teaching assignments based on the in- 
dividual teacher's major area of college training. 

In a superior school the appropriate assignments -or 
individuals is to teach subjects for which tliey have 
been specifically trained. The major proportion of 
each teacher's assignment is made in this l^ht. An 
example is the case of an individual wh<) majored in 
mathematics and minorod in science, assigned a full 
teaching load in tlie science areai This is inferior 
allocation of personnel. 
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APPIiNDIX K 



Section V 



57. 



58. 



59. 



60. 



This statement seeks a rating of a quantitative nature 
which is tied closely and liii])or taut ly to availability 
and accessibility. A superior school owns 300 16 mm 
motion picture films, 500 filmstrips, 500 records (in- 
cluding those in tlic music library), 100 audio tajies, 

50 video tapes (excluding video tapes of atliletic 
events), and 20 books per student in the library. In 
a superior school, all the above materials are central- 
ly located in tlie library complex and are easily and 
readily available through the library checkout system 

This statement, like the preceeding one, is quant ;ia 
tivc in nature. A superior school lias one 10 mm mo- 
tion picture projector for each ISO students, cnc re- 
corder player for eacii 250 students (3 additional 
record jilayers for the music department), one video 
tape deck with two cameras and two monitors, one over- 
head projector for each 200 students, one opaque pro- 
jector for each -100 students, and one reel to reel 
tape recorder for each 200 students. In .a iupevior 
school, all the above pieces of equipment arc central 
ly located in the library coiniiicx and arc easily and 
readily available through tlic library checkout SN’Stem. 

A sujicrior location for the building on the site pro 
vidcs for maximum utilization of the available land 
A superior location provides two different entrances 
and exits from the site to two different tiiorouglif ai es 
It provides automobile parking spaces to acco.Tunodate 
all of the faculty and staff and a number of additional 
spaces equivalent to 75i of the total student enroll- 
ment. Adjacent to the building and on the same acreage, 
there are three intramural athletic fields and one 
inter- schol ast ic athletic field (including a cinder 
tract) . 

This statement seeks a rating related to the aesthetic 
placement of the building on the site as viewed from 
any location outside of the building, A superior build- 
ing Is situated on a site so as to conform to the 
topology of the surrounding land surface and is land- 
scaped with shrubs, bushes, trees and has a lawn. 

In a superior school provisions wade to illuminate 
areas used by students and staff is such tliat there 
are no shadows in work areas, hallways, or stairwells. 
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61. In a superior school tlic interior and exterior of the 
building are well maintained by tlie building and grounds 
staff The exterior of the building is clean and main* 
tained in a condition ajiproacinng its criginal state. 

In the interior of tlio Iniildinp, walls and windows arc 
always clean and free of any marks or stains; liallways 
and otlicr floor areas arc clear of ]ia])cr and otlici trash. 

62, A superior scliool jirovuics 25 square feet of floor space 
per student in cacli classroom A superior scliool lias 
classrooms to jirovidc spaces for all students at any 
given time of the day ilie cafeteria and gymnasium are 
not used as study halls at any time, In a superior 
scliool, all rooms arc not in use lOOi of the lime but 
rather are in use about 851 of the time Other ratings: 



11)01-961 inferior 74* 01 

951-931 - below average 77 -"5l 

9 2 1 * 9 ( 1 1 a V 0 1 a g e 80-78 1 

891 871 - above average 83-811 

sol- 841 - superior 



63. In a superior school, teachers have immediate access 

to the matciials and supplies they need sustain day-to- 
day operations The items listed in tlie statement are 
located in a teachers sup]>ly store ad.iaccnt to the 
tcaclicr workroom area and arc availahie to them hy 
simply completing a rcqui s 1 1 1 v>n sl.p The cquisiticn 
slip is used as a b.s’ • for 'ccidtring used up supplies. 

64. This statement seeks a rating voia'tl ic the over -all 
equipment and supplies needed lor iaboiatory ccurses 
A superior school will lia'e everything that is needed 
Because the resultant list would be extremely long, rio 
attempt will be made to detail specifications for all 
the equipment and supplies applicable to this statement. 
The guide lo bo used in rating this statement is an "A” 
evaluation for the items on the Material Resource Compo- 
nent Report Form of the Principal data Report Form that 
relate lo this statement, 

65. This statement seeks a rating related particularly to the 
safety of youngsters arriving and departing the school 

by bus A superior school has a specific plan for ar- 
riving and departing buses. Traffic lanes and standing 
areas arc clearly marked. Siudcnts disembark and board 
buses from a covered area adjacent to the school build- 
ing. 
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6G, Tiic ])iovisions to l>c irtU'd in tins item arc commingled 
soincsvli.'i t with the Human itcsoincc Component. A superior 
schoo] provides personnel to maintain the building in 
its cleanest and most healtliful condition. It also 
piovidcs all tiie equipment, materials and supplies rc- 
cpiircd to maintain a clean and licaltiiful environment. 
Here, as in item Gl above, no specifications will be 
given liccaurc the resultant li.si would be extremely 
long, rile guide to be used is an "A" evaluation for 
tiio items on tlie .Material llosourcc Comi>oncnt Report 
forms of tlie Principal data Report 1-orin tliat relate to 
tins statement 

07. A superior school lias i.cll lighted, clearly marked 
exits, witli doers equipped witli crasli bars. Xo class- 
room is more tiian "5 feet from an outside exit, 

08, The guide to be used to respond to this statement, with 
respect to a 'superior school, is an "A" evaluation for 
tJic items on t lie Material Resource Component Report 
I'Oim of tlie Principal uata Report form tliat relate to 
this statement 

&y. In a superior sihool odors ct all kinds arc immediately 
removed from the buildnig at tlicir source of origin. 
Cooking odors i r rm t lie heme econonics laboratory or 
from the cafeteria do n t permeate the building. Simi- 
larly, clicniicai cd'^rs, shop odors, or odors from paint- 
ing or clearing do no* permeate the building. The air 
is changed iii tlie iuniding cnee each hour. 

70. The guide to l>e u.^cd to respond to this statement, with 
respect to a superior school, is an "A” evaluation for 
the items on the .latcrial Resource Component Report 
J'orm of tJic J’rincipal data Report Form that relate to 
this statement 

A s.iperior school is constructed so that there is no 
transference of sound from one room to another when 
doors arc closed regardless of tlie intensity of the 
noise Khcre there are no doors on the rooms, the rooms 
arc carpeted and the walls and ceilings arc treated with 
sound absorbing materials. 

71. In a superior school, the music depar ii/icnt , industrial 
arts department, and physical education facilities are 
housed in separate wings of the building separated from 
the academic wing(s) by the cafeteria or largo air 
Spaces 
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72. In a siipciior school 'lio building is designed and con- 
structed of materials to enable it to util ire various 
types of 1 ns 1 1 lie 1 1 ona 1 mode? There are movable parti- 
tions to make large rooms into small rooms and vice 
versa Permanent walls can be readil) removct to make 
large spaces or added to make small spaces A super- 
ior .scliool IS constructed from modules which can be re- 
arranged to :acct pailiculai program needs 

73. This statement .seeks a ratiim^ related to the amount of 
materials and suppliC'^ used uj) bv tlie various picce.s of 
reproduction equipment owned and operated l>y the school. 
A suiicrior scliool keeps a stock of paper, ink, acetate, 
duplicating fluids and cleaning fluids on hand at all 
times. Teachers always have a 24 hou- turn around on 
all duplicating requests 

74 This statenent seeks a rating related to the kinds of 
equipment available at the school which do duplicating 
work A superior sclicol has at least one spirit dupli- 
cator, one mimeogia)di machine, one off<-cl press (with 
capabilities of 11x1"’ inch sheet output), and a 
cojiicr (with the capabilities oi producing Irans- 
parenc ics ) 

75, This statement -ocks a '.ating reiated ic the aesthetic 
qualities of the bui ding's intoitct A superior 
school has classroonis , h.air.vays and oilier areas of the 
building painted larious (olors uti’iring soft and sub- 
dued hues The building if.atcr a.'s utilized in the con- 
struction cf the building iiichido' wood, btick, stone, 
plaster, waP boa-i’, :;ul t c p’oducis The fix- 
tures of s '•upcTioi 'chooi that v t .re encerned with 
is primarily furniture. All furn turc i? Jturdy and 
free of mars, scratches or tears 
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APPENDIX K 
Section VI 
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Till- HDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 



Underlying the educational philosophy of Com.nunity 
High School is the recognition of the diverse cultural 
and ideological heritage of the patrons of the community 
in which it exists. Basic to the philosophy is the con- 
viction that the individual is of infinite worth, and 
that his contributions to the democratic society in which 
he lives is of inestimable value. That the human mind can 
be educated, and that it must be edutated if the indi- 
vidual is to be truly free, that men can rule themselves 
in an atmosphere of law and order, and that the benefits 
derived from cultural and natural resources belong to all 
men -- these tenets further enhance and strengthen the 
broad base upon which the philosophy is constructed. Com- 
munity High School, then, as an educational agency of the 
state is envisioned as an impartial, non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, classless agency where all children may be 
accepted as they are and helped to realize their poten- 
tials. 



Moreover, the school is seen to exist primarily for 
the education and guidance of all its students. The cur- 
riculum, teaching methods, organization and procedures must 
be individually oriented. The teaching and administrative 
personnel are most effective when their work most nearly 
achieves these objectives. The successful implementation 
of the educational program depends upon the cooperative ef- 
forts of all persons concerned: students, parents, patrons, 

administrators, and teachers. 

Students are encouraged to participate in all phases 
of the life of the school, both curricular and co-curricu- 
lar, and through experiences in democratic living, they 
are motivated to grow into functional, contributing, demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

Through counseling, observation, and testing, indi- 
vidual needs and abilities of the students are discovered, 
and attempts are made to create an atmosphere in which 
these needs may be met and these abilities may be de- 
veloped . 

Continuing efforts are made toward providing adequate 
and superior educational opportunities for the students, 
while at the sane time emphasis is placed upon the social 
and moral responsibilities of citizenship in the community, 
the nation, and the universe. 
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OUK ADMINISTRATIVE PHILOSOPHY 

It 's the responsibility of the administration to 
organize the staff, services and procedures in such a way 
that tlie teachers can do their most effective teaching. 

It is our desire to develop such a rapport with the in- 
dividual staff members that together we can create a 
wholesome environment conducive to the development of a 
sound and dynamic instructional program. The purpose for 
each of us is to provide for our youth today the educa- 
tion they need for tomorrow. The importance of every job 
can be realized when any one of us fails to perform. No 
matter how unimportant we may feel or how trival our task, 
no one service, no one department oi no one individual is 
less important tlian another. We will strive continuously 
to use our administrative organization to assist the 
teacliers in advancing our educational program. 
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OBJECTIVES 

( 

I. To provide opportunities for the development of 

skills such as manual, artistic, and mental, along 
with their judicious applications. 

II. To recognize emotional needs and the adjustments 

needed to satisfy them and to provide an atmosphere 
in which the needs may be more nearly satisfied. 

III. To teach the importance and value of: 

A. fiealth 

B. Sanitation 

C. Food-Nutrition 

D. Recreation 

IV. To serve as a guide in formulating a set of personal 
values including: 

A. Morality 

B. Ethical character 

C. Integrity 

U. Philosophy of life 

E. Respect 

F. Self discipline 

V. To recognize individual differences pertinent to 
the : 

A. Development of individuality 
C. Use of special abilities and talents 

VI. To prepare students for a useful life in a democra- 
tic society which requires: 

A. A need to communicate 

B. An appreciation of our heritage 

C. Development of an inquisite mind 

D. Knowledge of personal finance and economy 

VII. To provide opportunities for the development of cul- 
tural interests. 

VIII. To work closely with the home and community. 

IX. To evaluate continuously the educational program in 
the light of these objectives. 
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SECTION I 



PROCEDURES 

AND 

RELATED INFORMATION 
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ACTIVITY BOOK S 

Activity books are available both to faculty members and 
all high school students in grades 10--12. The price is 
$8.00 payable in full or $8=25 in installments. This ac- 
tivity book makes available to the owner all publications 
and most dramatic productions and athletic contests. 

These are purchased by more than 85 per cent of those 
eligible to buy. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS (Students and Teachers) 

There will be an announcement sheet sent around each day 
the second periods Have your announcements in the outer 
office before 8:00 A.M. This sheet will have the absence 
report listed, and teacher and student information. Make 
it a practice to read the student announcements to the 
class at the beginning of the third period. The announce- 
ment sheet helps to have all students and teachers in- 
formed as to what is going on in our school. 

The announcements should be well written, specific, and 
of general interest to a great number of the members of 
our student body. 

Whenever teachers will have students out of school for 
trips, they should inform the teachers the day before who 
the students aro by the teacher announcement sheet. 

The announcements will be posted on the bulletin boards 
in the outer office, teachers lounge and hall bulletin 
boards . 

Students are not permitted to write announcements without 
the teacher or sponsors signed permission. 

All announcements will be cleared by the assistant princi- 
pal . 

ASSIGNMENT TO STUDENTS 

Be certain that students are informed of their assignments. 
Since we have the 55 minute period for instruction, it is 
recommended that part of the period be used for supervised 
study in academic courses. 

BACCALAUREATE AND COMME-NCEMENT 

The baccalaureate and commencement exercises are for senior 
students who have progressively advanced through the twelve 
grades of school at a normal rate or who have only temporar 
ily interrupted their education because of illness, injury 
or similar misfortune. 
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A married, divorced, or pregnant student, or students 
proven responsible for a birth out of wedlock will not 
participate in student activities including the bacca- 
laureate and commencement services even though the stu 
dent may receive a diploma. 



BULLETIN BOARDS AND DISPLAY CASHS 

These devices can serve many useful and instructional pur- 
poses. They should be kept current and attractive. 

CLASSROOM SUPERVISION 

Each teacher shall be in class on time, ready for class 
and should not leave the classroom unless an emergency ex- 
ists, and shall expect the same of every student. 

The dismissal bell shall indicate the end of the period 
with the teacher terminating activities as soon as possi- 
ble. The class will be dismissed by the teacher at the 
bell, or when the activities have ceased, whichever is 
later. It shall be the teacher's responsibility to main- 
tain within the classroom the best possible climate for 
learning, sue as controlling room temperature, lighting, 
ventilation, general atmosphere, and good discipline. 

Many problems will be prevented if pupils will be seated 
upon entering the classroom, '^o not permit pupils to 
gather at windows. 



CLASS AND GROUP SUPERVISION IN SPECIAL AREAS 

A. Auditorium - Teachers at all times should accompany 
their guidance groups to the auditorium and should remain 
with them during the- program. A specific seat within the 
designated seating area should be assigned to each pupil. 

B. Auido-Visual Education - When the auditorium is used 
for Aduic-Visual Education, each teacher should accompany 
his/her group to the area and should remain with it during 
the showing. 

C. Corridor-Supervision is a responsibility of each 
teacher and should be exercised conscientiously during the 
school day. Teachers are requested to be outside their re 
spective classroom doors at passing time to expedite the 
order and flow of corridor traffic. 

Encourage pupils to walk - not run. Loafing, playing, 
pushing, whistling, and yelling have no place in good 
school conduct. 

Teachers at all times accept responsibility for the behav- 
ior of their respective class and home room groups. The 
attitude of teachers toward their work and their punctual- 
ity and seriousness in their classroom procedures and in 
extra-curricular assignments will be reflected in the gen- 
eral attitude and behavior of pupils. 
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CO-CURKICULUM ACTIVITllIS 

Co-Curricular activ'itics in the modern high school are an 
important part of the learning process. These activities 
may or may not take place during the school day. Teachers 
are assigned to various sponsorships as a part of iheir 
school job. We attempt to make assignments which coincide 
with the interest of tlie teacher. As a matter of keeping 
the administration informed of all activities, all co- 
curricular sponsors are to provide the assistant principal 
with a copy of the minutes of all meetings no later than 
the day following the meeting. 

A. Calendar and Scliool Activity Calendar -- All co- 
curricular activities should be approved at least one week 
in advance of the activity date, by the assistant princi- 
pal before tliey are posted on the School Activity Calendar. 
Once posted tliese become official school activities. 

The calendar of School and Co • Cur ricular Activities is 
posted in the assistant principal's office. By carefully 
checking the Calendar, overlapping of the use of facili- 
ties, equipment, and personnel will be avoided. The place 
date and time of meeting sliould be listed. 

B. Dues -- The sponsor of the activity should see to it 
that the dues of the organization are set according to the 
costs whicli they are to cover. He should also have this 
included in the constitution in such a way that it may be 
altered according to changing needs of the group. 

C. Student Tar t i cipation ■ A student must be in school at 
least the day of tiie activity he is to participate in that 
evening or night, or the last day proceeding the activity 
if the activity is on a weekend or vacation day. Indi- 
vidual problems will be handled on their merits by the 
sponsor or teacher aid assistant principal. 

D. Uje of Facilities - No student is to be given permis- 
sion to remain in the building or on the school ground 
unless he or she is with a group supervised by a teacher 
or some adult authorized by the school administration who 
is in charge of the student or students. 

COMM I-NCEM ENT -- (See BACCALAUREATE) 

COWiUNlCATION TO PARENTS 

Any written communications sent from the teacher to the 
parents must be approved by the principal, before it is 
sent to the parent. It is important to make certain all 
communications are well written and reflect you and your 
school positively. You are to s^gn all messages sent to 
the parents. 
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DISCIPLINli AND ROUTING 

The purpose of discipline at Community High School is to 
lead youth to develop a wholesome system of values and the 
capacity and will for self-direction in conduct. It is 
the responsibility of the entire staff to direct students 
in fulfilling these puriioses. 

Teachers should be alert to anticipate potential problems 
among students and work closely with the guidance depart- 
ment and deans to alleviate the problems. Students should 
be referred to counselors when possible to prevent prob- 
lems and sent to the dean's if the problem has become a dis- 
cipline problem . 

If it becomes necessary to dismiss a student from your 
class, send him with a pass to the deans office. Then as 
soon as possible, the dean will make arrangements for some- 
one to relieve you so that tlie two of you may discuss the 
problem. The decision on how best to handle the problem 
will be determined by the teacher in charge and the dean, 
and/or assistant principal. 

Teachers are not to dismiss a student permanently from 
class without first discussing the problems with the as- 
sistant principal. Corporal punishment, suspension and 
expulsion will be administered by the deans or principals. 

DRIVES AND CONTRIBUTIONS 

Teaching Staff -- It has been the policy of our school that 
all civic drives for donations which effect the teaching 
personnel are to be conducted by the Community Education 
Association, with the building representatives of the or- 
ganizations taking care of the details in the respective 
buildings. All such contributions are to be entirely volun- 
tary. 



Student Body -- Any individual or group 
or advertise any article, or worthwhile 
tain permission from the Superintendent 
entering any school grounds or building 



desiring to sell 
project must ob- 
of Schools before 
for such purposes. 



Fund Raising Projects Within the School -- Fund raising 
projects that involve students canvassing the general pub- 
lic on a selling basis have been limited to one -- the 
Junior Class magazine sale. All sources of receipts and 
expenditures for curricular activities must be approved by 
the principal, co-curricular activities by the assistant 
principal, and athletic activities by the Athletic Direc- 
tor. 
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FIELD TRIPS 

Field trips of an educational nature may be taken by 
classes or clubs when arrangements are made in advance by 
the teachers with the principal. Special encouragement is 
given to school personnel to become more aware of field 
trip opportunities, in the immediate area and to give con- 
sideration to their use. Steps and guidelines to follow 
in planning a field trip: 

1. Discuss the nature of the field trip with the princi- 
pal and have it approved prior to any discussion with 
the students . 

2. Check the activity calendar to see that there are no 
conflicts of time and date. 

3. Get permission from the place to be visited. 

4. Sent "Parent Permission" forms home with each student. 
(Must have one for each field trip.) The teacher 
should send a note home, also, explaining the nature 
of the trip, what is expected to be accomplished, how 
the field trip will bo used in the teaching of the 
particular subject. The parent must sign for his or 
her child to go on the trip. 

5. One week in advance of the field trip, you are to 
notify the teachers in writing which students will be 
absent and which periods they will miss. 

6. In seme instances, some students may have restrictions 
on his participating in some types of activities. As 
soon as possible after the field trip has been approv- 
ed by the principal, the sponsor is to provide the 
deans with a list of students going on the field trip. 
The deans will inform the sponsor if any restrictions 
effect any of the students. 

7. Before leaving on a field trip, be certain the stu- 
dents know what you expect of them in the way of con- 
duct - they are representing Community High School. 

8. Make good follow-up of your visit. 

9. Student trip insuiance must be taken out for the stu- 
dents. The form is obtainable from Mrs. Finney and 
must be completed 24 hours before starting the trip. 

10. The expenses including student trip insurance must be 
borne by the students or club and must be approved by 
the principal. 
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11. School buses can be used only between 8:30 A . M . and 
3:00 P.M. or after 5:00 P.M. during school days. Any 
trip which, due to the distance involved, cannot be 
made in this time interval should be planned i'or a 
Saturday, or other non-school day, or use public pas- 
senger transit. When possible, school buses should 
be used due to the reduced expense. 

12. Clubs are not permitted trips on days when school is 
in session. Class related field trips are permitted 
during school time. 

13. A chaperon should accompany approximately each 30 stu- 
dents . 

14. Students shall have returned by approximately 10:30 
P.M. if the next day is a school day. 

15. Overnight field trips are not permitted . 

FINANCIAL MATTERS OF ACTIVITY FUNDS (CARING FOR) 

A. Obligating your activity fund : 

1. All commitments to your activity fund should 
have tlie approval of the assistant principal, 

2. All commitments should have been estimated in 
your budget . 

B . ^e ce i pting money to the School Treasurer 

1. Wrap all change when there is enough to make 
a roll. These wrappers may be obtained from 
the school treasurer. 

2. Fill out completely the deposit slip. These 
slips may be obtained from the school treasur- 
er. 

3. Bring the money to the school treasurer and 
count the money with her. 

4. The school treasurer will give you a receipt 
and credit your fund with the money. 

C . Procedure for paying your activity's bills 

1. Obtain a purchase order (Form SA-1) from the 
school treasurer. Complete the form, sign it, 
gel the assistant principal's signature and 
return to the school treasurer along with the 
bill to be paid. 

2. The check will be written for the bill by the 
treasurer and signed by the principal and 
given to you or mailed from the office depend- 
ing on the situation. 

3. All obligations of the school's activities are 
to be cared for by check. 
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D. General Information 

1. Each sponsor should keep books for the fund 
you sponsor and check the balance regularly 
with the school treasurer. 

2. Always give receipts for payment or partial 
payment to students for items purchased or 
to be purchased The school treasurer has 
receipts in the office. 

3. When you send money to the office have the 
deposit form completed. The students are to 
count the money with the school treasurer. 

4. For your protection turn your money in daily. 
Do not hide money, keep it in your desk, etc., 
the school may be burglarized and your money 
taken. Have your money turned in by 1:30. 

5. When you need change for a night activity, 
have your requisite in the office by 1:30 
stating the amount and kind of change needed. 
When you need change for a day time activity, 
have your requisite in the office by 1:30 tne 
preceding day. 

GRADE BOOK 

The grade book is an official record of pupil progress. 

Keep it neatly and accurately. It would be best to not 
enter names of students until after the enrollment sta- 
bilizes (about two weeks) . 

GRADING SCALE 

A = 95-100; B = 88-94; C - 81-87; D = 75-80; 

F = 74 5 below 

The "A" student does outstanding work. Is neat, accurate, 
and thorough. Faithfully completes regularly assigned 
work promptly in a superior manner and often completes 
projects beyond assigned work (makes up all work missed 
without being reminded - in most cases requires minimum 
amoung of help.) Contributes regularly to class activi- 
ties. 

The "B" student -- does good work - is neat and usually 
accurate -- faithfully completes regularly assigned work 
in a satisfactory manner and makes up work missed without 
being reminded - usually contributes something of value 
in class activities -- (does well on tests.) 

The "C" student -- does average work - contributes to class 
discussions, but not always to the point - does regularly 
assigned work reasonably well - may need an average amount 
of supervision - eventually makes up work missed, but 
usually has to be reminded to do so - does average work on 
tests . 
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The "D" student ■ does below average work - may do regu- 
larly assigned work, but in an inferior manner • needs 
much supervision - seldom makes up work missed * does be- 
low average work on tests Contributes very little to 
class activities 

The "F” student - does failing work • contributes practical- 
ly nothing to class activities • seldom does assignments 
satisfactorily * fails to make up work that has been missed 
- does very poor work on tests. 

The final grade assigned a student for a grading period or 
semester is based on many factors. Some of these factors 
are the student's knowledge of the subject, his performance, 
participation, attitudes and presence in class. When a 
per cent is taken from a student's final grade, it is done 
so with the belief that a student is not performing accord- 
ing to satisfactory standards, is not participating as he 
should, has negative attitudes affecting other class mem- 
bers, has not had an approved excuse for being absent or a 
combination of these factors. 

The deans, prior to the final day of the grading period 
have the responsibility of informing the teachers of stu- 
dents who have penalties to be assessed against tliem. 

MAIL BOXES 

The mail boxes are located in tlie teachers lounge. 

Please do not ask students to leave materials in your mail 
box. If it is necessary for a student to leave materials 
for you, they should be left with the secretary who will 
then place the material in your mail box for you. 

NbWS RHLLASI-S 

Many times misunderstanding and criticism develops because 
of a poorly informed populace. It isn't uncommon for us 
to get so involved in our work and the day-to-day routine 
that we fail to realize many people in our school community 
may not be informed of our department. I hope that each 
department will plan to care for some major news release 
sometime during the coming school year, This serves to in- 
form others and is a source of great pride for you, your 
students, our school and the community. 

All publicity pertaining to school activities must be 
cleared through the principal's office by presenting a copy 
of the intended news release or posters to the principal 
at least twenty-four hours before distribution. 
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PASSI-S (Pass Procodur c s )_ 

Anytime a student is out of an assigned area, he must have 
a pass. Do not allow students to come into your room during 
a class period without a properly filled out pass. 

After the pass has been used, the teacher is to collect 
the pass and at the beginning of the following period, 
place tlie used passes on the hook outside your classroom 
door along with the absentee report, 

If you want a student passed from study hall, give him a 
pass before the period begins Teachers should not allow 
students to go from class or study hall to get a pass. Do 
not ask the students to be passed out of study hall if 
they are having trouble "keeping up" in their studies. 

Students are not to be sent on errands or permitted to 
leave school by a teacher. If a student is to be excused 
to leave school, he must have an early dismissal pass signed 
by the appropriate dean. Then the student is to report to 
the dean's office and sign out. When the student returns, 
he is to check back with the dean l)cfo,’'e going to class. 

If a teacher detains a student long enough to cause him to 
be tardy to his next class, he should write the student a 
pass to that class. 

SCHOOL SbCRtiTAUY 

The school secretary is responsible to the principal. 
Teachers should not ask her to do work for them 

SCHOOL TKLASURHR ANi) ACTIVITY FUN D 

At the end of each school year an acecunt is filed by the 
school treasurer. This report is filed with the principal, 
the Superintendent and is made available for regular audit 
by a member of the State. 

SHMESTLR EXAMINATIONS 

When semester examinations are required, the examination 
grade is not to be valued more than 25% of the final 
semester grade. 

STUDENT ATTITUDES 

A wholesome academic and social rapport is essential to 
an efficient school. This rapport can be cultivated with 
the development of proper attitudes on the part of the stu- 
dent toward the school. The proper attitudes can be stimu- 
lated by the teacher by: 
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1 Exhibiting a friendly, chcciful attituclc- 

2 Practicing fairness at all times. 

3. Being firm and just in relations with students. 

4. By not humiliating a student 

5. Being democratic whenever possible in classroom deci* 
sions 

6. Noting bel.avioral deviations which could be triggered 
into problems and dealing with them promptly. (At- 
tempt to prevent ratlicr than relying on a cure.) 

7. Attempting to ha;idle h i .s own disciplinary situations 
thereby teacliing self reliance 

8. Referring probiems which cannot be dealt Wj.:h proper- 
ly Within the classroom to the propcM off ice 

9. Requiring sutiable titles tu be used liy students when 
addressing teachers and by rcachors when speaking to 
or of another teacher in the presence of students. 

10. Demanding, if need be, respect f.:r the position of an 
educator and elder 

11, Not taking advantage of position to require students 
to pcrfo-in ether tlian reasonable t ask.s _ 

STUDY HAL LS 

The study hail teacher, fo/ the sake of speed and effi- 
ciency, shall have a complete seating v.hart and an alpha- 
betical list of all students with their ^eat numbers. No 
student is to be permanently removed frojii .Study Hall iiiith- 
out clearance frcjn tlic Counselor '.s office. Students are 
to use the Study Hall for a IVOJfK PhRIUI), They should: 

1 Be ir> tbeir seats when the bell rings 

2. Refrain from visiting. 

3. Begin work at once. 

4. Bring enough work daily to keep busy all period. 

Library Passes: The librarian will cooperate with teach- 

ers by advising them when a student is not making good use 
of his time in the library. Passes then may be refused 
for a time or permanently. The Study Hall teacher may use 
his discretion and limit the passes issued to students oc- 
casionally, if the situation seems to warrant. 
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PRociiiJURi: FOR ri:quisiti ox ixg sui'iM.n-.s A\n i:quipmi:nt 

Teachers wanting; to requisition equipment and/or supplies 
should get ])ink and yellow requisition forms from your de- 
partment head, complete and return the p.nk copy to the de 
partment head liach <le]>ar tincni head w*ll conr-olidate the 
orders on three white copies to be given to the principal 
for his signature One copy will be returned after the 
principal lias approved the requisition, one copy will he 
kojit in the princijials ctficc and the original will be 
sent to the Administration Office 

riNAXC l.\'G STUOhNT AC m' lTlI.S 

In accordance witli school boaid policy, fund raising proj- 
ects that involve students canvassing tlie genera) public 
on a selling basis have been linitccl to cne • the Junior 
Class magatinc sale AciJVitie.' sponsors in planning the 
years budget should consider the following in terms of 
sources of revenue available: 

1 Individual activities balance on hand 

2. fund raising projects, otlu - iJian selling that 
have prei lOus approval or nr . he grained future 
approval 

3 Income from dues 

4. Activities lund 

In regard to the Activities fund •• an account has been cs 
tablishcd from wliich larious c» gan ; ^ at i ems r-ay seek miner 
financial assistance The purpose of clns .'and is to as- 
sist groups in tairyuig ciu fiinciicns '.hat > i e vital to 
its membership it not intended fer use in the fi- 
nancing of service projects Quest ons concerning the 
fund and requests for aid should be directed to the assist 
ant principal. The assistant principal and the activity 
committee will pass in the request. 

Sponsors of tlie various activities will receive monthly 
financial statements from the school treasurer showing the 
current balance. The date of the report should be noted 
in case additional checks have been written but have not 
as yet been posted. 
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ISDEX FOR TtACIIFRS KITH LESS THAN 4 YEARS TRAINING KILL BE .35 
LESS THAN THEIR RESriiCTIVL POSITIONS IN COLUMN 1. 



REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE AL\M INI STR/VTION OF THE SALARY SCHEDULE 

1. Military experience up to four (4) years may be granted in 
addition to credit in other schools. 

2. The Board of School Trustees reserves the right to compen* 
sate {above the schedule of pay) teachers who are assigned 
additional or special duties The compensation may be a 
lightened teaching load or an amount added to che regular 
salary schedule 
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3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



Teacher- who carry Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance will 
have up to five dollars ($5 00) per month of the premium 
paid by the School Corporation 

All credit for training and experience must be filed 
with, and approved by, the Superintendent of Schools. 

If credit for additional training is to be accepted for 
salary purposes, an official transcript of such train- 
ing must be filed in the Superintendent’s office prior 
to the first day of school . 

Of the thirty (30) additional hours required in Column 
4, at least eighteen (18) hours must be graduate credit. 

A teacher who has earned three (3) or more semester 
hours of approved credit on a college or university 
campus, between September I and August 31, and who 
teaches in the Community Schools the following year, will 
have JlOO added to his/her salary. This $100 or $50 (not 
both will be paid during the first full week of September. 
All work taken for this purpose must be approved by the 
Superintendent of Schools p r lor to the beginning of the 
work, except for those teachers new to the Community 
Schools 



This schedule contemplates a full day’s wo'ck in teach- 
ing or other assigned duties Teachers may be assigned 
extra-curricular work and other responsibilities in ad- 
dition to the regular teaching program. 



According to State law each teacher employed in the pub- 
lic schools of Indiana shall be entitled to at least two 
(2) days for the transaction of personal business and/or 
the conduct of personal or civic affairs during each 
year of such employment. A written statement shall be 
submitted to the Superintendent of Schools, setting 
forth the reason and necessity which A'nll be the cause 
of such absence, prior to the requcsleu jb^^ence period. 



A teacher, supervisor, administrator, or other school 
employee, who retires after reaching retirement age, and 
who has completed twenty (20) or more years of service 
in the Community Schools, shall have included in his 
last contract a sum equal to one (1) day of pay for each 

to the Community School Corporation, 
will be based upon the individual em- 
which is current at the time of his/her 
will be paid to the employee at the time 
his/her last salary check. 



year of service 
The amount paid 
ployee’s salary 
retirement, and 
he/she receives 
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10. In agreement with State law, time off for death in 
the immediate family will he allowed up to five (5) 
days, including Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, 
for all employees of the school system, subject to 
the prior notice of the Superintendent of Schools. 

11. In compliance with State law, ten (10) days sick 
leave will be allowed for the first year of service 
in the Community Schools, and seven (7) days in each 
subsequent year, cumulative to ninety (90) day. . 
Credit for sick leave carried from another school 
system will be granted as per State law, 

12. Teachers will receive salary checks on the 20th of 
each month, or on the nearest school day to the 20th . 
Salaries are paid in twelve (1 2) installments , Sep ten 
her to August, inclusive Installments falling due 
in the calendar year of 1967 wi’.l be paid on the 1966 
1967 salary schedule. All salaries are figured to 
the nearest dollar. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Welcome to Community High School where we hope you 
take advantage of every educational opportunity that is 
offered. The faculty is here to serve you, but what you 
gain out of the time spent here depends to a great extent 
on your attitude and effort. 

You will find this handbook a valuable aid as a 
source of information about Community High School. It 
should help each student to be well informed, to gain in- 
sight into what our school has to offer, and to know what 
is expected of each person enrolled. 

This handbook has been prepared to enable you to 
become better acquainted with Community High School. It 
is not a set of printed rules, and regulations contain- 
ing all necessary information, but should seive as a sign 
post to guide you in your high school life. 

You and your parents are urged to read this book 
carefully in order to help prepare you for successful par 
ticipation in the life and work of your high school. He 
wish you the very best of good fortune and success during 
your school career. 



( 
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SbCTION I 



SCHOOL PROCEDURES 
AND 

GENERAL :NFOR^^ATION 
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SUPPLEMHNT • This Dress Code replaces section on page four 
in Student Handbook relating to dress. 

COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL DRl-SS CODE 



Since the dress of an individual is indicative of his 
character and reflects on the student body as a whole, stu- 
dents are expected to wear appropriate attire, both during 
t’le regular school day and at school sponsored activities. 
There should be a desire for all students to dress appro- 
priately to compliment themselves and their school. 

Square cut, short- tailed shirts may be worn outside 
trousers, all others inside. Full length trousers with 
belts (unless design prohibits) are considered appropriate 
apparel. Socks, heels without plates, and trouser cuffs 
outside shoe tops are further appropriate dress patterns. 
Sweatshirts, plain or lettered with the name of a college, 
our high school, or the name of one of our school's clubs 
have the student council's approval for boys. Boys are ex- 
pected to be clean shaven with neatly trimmed, clean, well- 
groomed hair that does not overhang the collar when a stand- 
ing position is assumed. Neither should the hair overhang 
nor encumber the cars, and sideburns may extend no lower 
than the middle of the ear. 

Either boys or girls with hair combed forward should 
not permit the hair to extend below the eyebrow. 

Girls are expected to not wear shorts, slacks, or 
sweatshirts except as in physical education classes. Pant 
dresses are not appropriate dress. 

Cullottes or culoito-drcsses may be worn. They and 
all other dresses are expected to conform to moderate, cur- 
rently conventional styles, not fads. 

Senior cords • skirts or trousers • by tradition are 
the only painted clothing acceptable. 

This dress code has been initiated by Student Cour,- 
cil and accepted by the administrative body of Community 
High School. It is intended that it be followed during 
the entile calendar year. 
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STUUHNT COI)R OF HTIIICS 



As a student of Community High School, I must always rcmcm 
her that my actions bring credit or discredit not only to 
my family and myself, but also to my higli school and com- 
munity. With this in mind, I will lisrcby strive to uphold 
the following code of ethics: 

1. I will develop a school loyalty and spirit. 

2. 1 will do my best to further and belter the 
condition of my school and community 

3. I will be honorable, trustworthy, and capable 
of accepting rcspons ibi 1 i t > . 

4. I will use all opportunities to receive an 
education that I may be better fitted to 
serve society. 

5 1 will take no unfair advantage of my class- 
mates 

6 1 will practice good citiienship 

7. 1 will work in order to promote the welfare of 

the school, community, and nation. 

8 I will, at all times, maintain high standards 
of speech, sportsmanship, sciioiarsliip, and 
living. 

Observance of these principles will help maKC me to become 
a part of Community lligh School, just as Community High 
School becomes a part of me 
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SCiiOOL PROCl.DUiUiS AN'O GliNl'.lUL IN’rOR-MATION' 

APSliNCliS ANO TARDY 

If you be absent, your parents should telephone the 

appropriate dean to report t)ie absence This call sltculd 
be made as early as possible in the scliool day on the 
first day of absence Wlicn you return after boiiR absent, 
go to the appropriate dean's office and complete the 
"Admission Slip." Tins slip must be signed by the dean. 

As you go to each of your classes present tlie slip to 
your teaclier for tlicii signature and get your assignments. 
Your "Admission Slip" will be retained by the teacher who 
is last to sign and that teacher will return tiic slip to 
the dean * s office. 



ANAOU>.Ci;-ll:NTS 

An announcement sheet is publislied cscli day and tliesc an- 
nouncements are read to the students at the beginning of 
the third period. Tliese announcement sheets will also be 
posted in class rooms as well as on the bulletin boatds in 
tlic main hall so that ell persons insv be well informed. 

Students are not permitted t.) wr’tc announcements unU-ss 
they have tlie appropriate t.oaclie'', or sponsor's signature 
on tne announcement 

Announcement s that ate to be included in tlie daily bulletin 
should he taken to tne outer office, Kooni 111, prior to 
8:00 A..d. of the day in which you want the announcement to 
appear . 



Ak iUVAl, 

Upon arriving at sciiool in the merning, students may enter 
the building but must remain at tlic cntiance areas until 
a bell is rung at 8:20 at which time they must go to their 
lockers and on to their first period class. The only ex- 
ceptions to the above will be those students who: 

1. Have been asked to come early by a member of 
the staff 

2. Are attending a called i.eciing prior to the 
start of school. 

5. Have been absent and must report to the dean's 
office for an admission slip, 

4. Kish to go to the Book Store (rtoon IS) 

It will prove beneficial to all if students plan and follow 
an 8:20 arrival t me 
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i^ooK ki:ntal 

Our school maintains a self-supporting book rental service 
Kheroby students may obtain their text books by payment of 
a rental fee. Tins rental fee is collected at the begin- 
ning of the school year. Additional charges may be made 
for shop fees, lab fees, supplementary books, etc. 

SCHOOL PUOCLUURLS AN’i) GL.NLRAL INFORMATION 

CAFLTLRIA 

Students may buy tlie regular "Type A" lunch as in the past 
for 40^ daily, or go tlirough tlie "Ala Carte" line and buy 
only those items you desire. The line on the west side of 
the cafeteria will be the line for those wanting the "Ala 
Carte" luncli and the line of the oast side of the cafeteria 
will serve the regular lunch. 

Students will cat in one of tlirec different shifts during 
the fourth period. Student.s who eat during the first shift 
should go directly to the cafeteria following the third 
period, Bells will be used to inform other students as to 
their departure for c.afetcria and return to class. Stu- 
dents .vill be informed by their fourth period teacher as to 
which shift tliat class will use for lunch. 

Students who do not plan to eat in the cafeteria may go to 
their lockers to obtain clothing as the weather dictates. 
During the lunch period, all students arc to be in the 
cafeteria or outside of tlie scliool building. The only ex- 
ceptions will be those students who plan to use the Book 
Store (Room 15) and students with library passes. Stud'bnts 
arc reminded that there will be no loitering, running, or 
loud talking during these passing periods. 

DISMISSAL 

Students that need to leave school during the day are to 
get an "early dismissal" pass from the appropriate dean 
in the morning prior to the start of school and to sign 
out in tlie dean's office at the time of departure. 

DRLSS 

Since the dress of an individual is indicative of his char- 
acter and reflects on the student body as a whole, stu- 
dents are expected to wear appropriate attire, both during 
the regular school day and at school sponsored activities. 
There should be a desire for all students to dress appro- 
priately to compliment themselves and their school. 
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‘ Boys slioulii wear sliirts witli tails tucked in unless the 

^ shirt tails are sliort and square cut, full length trousers 

without tlie pant legs tucked inside shoe tops, a belt if 
trousers are so designed, and other ajipropriate clothings 
idetal lieelcaps on slioes are forbidden. Hair must be neat- 
ly trimmed and well groomed 

Girls are not to wear shorts or slacks unless as a part 
of a regular class dress, as in physical education,- 

MKH DRILL.S 

Directions for leaving the building during a fire or fire 
drill are posted m each classroom. Students are requested 
to become aware of these directions. During a fire drill, 
students are to follow the directions for the room in which 
tliey are and to go quickly and quietly to the appointed 
exit and area. 

LIBRARY 

One of tlie most important rooms in tlie scliool is the 
library. You may obtain a student handbook explaining the 
materials available and tlie regulations gov'erning the use 
of the library from the head liliiarian 

LOCKS AL.D LOCKLRS 

Lockers are located in tlie halls on all three floor levels. 
At the beginning of the .school year, students are assigned 
a locker by the deans and the number of the locker is indi- 
cated on the class schedule card. It is the students re- 
sponsibility to keeji hi.s locker neat and clean at all times 
Locks may be purcliased from tlie deans. 

LOS I AND FOUND 

Lost articles tliat are found should be taken to the Dean 
of Boys Office, Room 117. 

NURSH 

Students who become ill during the school day should ob- 
tain a pass from their teacher and go directly to the 
Nurse's Office. 

PASSHS 

No student will be allowed outside a classroom or study 
hall unless lie lias a pass in his possession. Passes may 
be obtained only from the appropriate persons. Passes 
must be obtained prior to tlie time they are to be used. 

Do not ask a teacher to be excused so that you can go get 
a pass from another teacher. 

C 
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P lIONM: 

If you must make n phono call during your time at scliool, 
the phone in the hall on the first floor may be usedo 
You cannot make long distance calls on tins phone nor 
liave a party return a call to you 

SMOKIX'd 

Students are not allowed to sfioke on school grounds or the 
adjacent sidewalks, 

V ISITORS 

Visitation by friends of members of Community lligli School 
is to be discouraged, since exiteiiencc has shown it to he 
a distracting factor to all concerned. Visitors will be 
permitted m the schocl corridors and classrooms during 
the scliool day only alter obtaining permission from the 
office. Such visitors shall conduct tliemsclves in accord- 
ance with existing rules and policio.s of the school. 

WITIIURAWING 

Should you witlidraw from school, check first with the 
Guidance Office for the proper procedure, 

SRl'C IAL ST[li) i: \'lS 

Students wi 1 1 ho c 1 a 5 si f i e d a s special s t uden r s i f : 

1. Tliey have previously witlidrawn from school for 
an extended period of time and are mo'^e tlian one 
year belli nd tliciT original class 

2. They are mar tied, drvcMcci! or are jiarcnts . 

3. They aie assignetl this c las j i f Ic^. t i on by the jirin- 
c 1 pa 1 for cause. 

4. They are attending high school for the fifth con- 
secutive year. 

The following will apply to students classified as special 
studentTT 

1, Special students will not be classified as a par- 
ticipating member of any class. 

2, Special students will not participate in extra- 
curricular activities such as class parties, proms, 
class trips, plays, athletic contests, pep ses- 
sions and public programs. (There may be a few 
exceptions to the above statements.) 

3, Special students may attend school sponsered ac- 
tivities only if they are open to the public and 
adult admission prices. 

4, Special students will not participate in bacca- 
laure.. i.c or comntencement . 
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5. Uismissal; The following items will be con- 
sidered sufficient reasons for dismissal from 
scliool by tiie princiiinl: 

a. Failure to maintain satisfactory piogress 
during any grading period as determined by 
tlie principal and teachers involved. 

b. Failure to attend classes regularly, 

c. lixcessivo tardiness t. classes 

d. Improper attitude, beliavior or dress. 



SPECIAL AWARDS, RliCOGNITION, AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Ri:COGNITION DAY 

A special convocation is lield annually during the last few 
days of the school year for tiie purpose cf presenting numer 
ous awards to deserving students Many school clubs, civic 
organizations, individuals and businesses participate. Mem 
bers of school clubs should become aware of the awards pos- 
sible within their clubs 

Awards presented normally on Recognition Day, besides the 
various school club awards arc listed below: 

Hoosier Girls State 

Three delegate? and tliree alternates are cliosed from 
outstanding jua;or g>.rls to attend the annual summer 
citizenship conference . 'I'he awards are sponsored by 
tlie American Legion, the Tri Kappa Sorority, and the 
Elks Lodge. 

Hoosier Boys State 

Three delegate'- and three alternates are chosen from 
outstanding junior boys to attend the annual summer 
citizenship conference. The awards are sponsored by 
the American Legion and tlie High School Key Club. 

Rockwell Standard Award 

Approximately $400 in shop tools are presented to the 
outstanding senior boy majoring in Industrial Arts. 
This award is sponsored by the local division of 
Rockwell Standard Corporation. 

Studen t Council Citizen ship A wards 

Each year the student council honors tlie outstanding 
senior boy and senior girl school citizens by posting 
their names on a plaque in the main hallway. 

Stephens Awards 

Three cash awards aie presented to an outstanding 
senior boy citizen, an outstanding senior girl citi- 
zen and a senior who intends to become a teacher. 

The awards are sponsored by Miss Stephens, a re- 

tired school teaclier. 
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SI'NIOR AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

In addition to the recognition and scholarships originat- 
ing from universities and colleges, several individuals, 
businesses and clubs provide many valuable awards and 
scholarships. The following list includes many of the 
present awards and scholarships. 

Nina Ballard Memorial Award 

A cash award presented to a senior girl who will en- 
roll in tlie college of her choice. 

Neva Memorial Award 

The Senior Class of 1966 established a trust fund, 
the annual profits to be used as a scholarship for 
a senior boy or girl who will enroll in a school re- 
quiring less than four years training. The award 
was named in honor of tlie late Miss Neva , French 

teaclier at Community High School. 

P.T.A. Council Scholarship 

A scholarsliip presented annually to a student who in- 
tends to become an elementary school teacher. 

Book Award by the Americ a n Association of University Women 

This cash award is presented to a senior girl to par- 
tially pay for her first year's books at the college 
of lier choice. 

County Home Uemonstration Club Award 

A cash award presented to the senior girl who has been 
outstanding in tlie field of Home liconomics. 

40 ^ 8 Nursing Scholars h ip 

One or two scholarsliips awarded each year to students 
who intend to enter the field of Nursing. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Scholarship 

A scholarship awarded to a deserving senior boy who 
will enter college in the fall. 

Kiwanis Club Scliolarsliip 

One or two scholarships awarded to senior boys who 
plan to attend the college of their choice. 

Community F.ducation Association Scholarship 

A scholarship awarded to a senior planning to enter 
the teacliing profession. 

United Steel Workers, Local , Scholarship 

A scholarship awarded to the son or daughter of a mem- 
ber of the local United Steel Workers Union. 
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Rotary Club Scholar sin p 

A four year college scholarship presented to a senior 
boy, ranking in the upper one fourth of his class. 

Tri Kappa Sorority Scholarship Gift 

This scholarship is presented to a senior girl who 
will enter a four year college in the fall. 

L orci ia College Aid Award 

This cash award, named for its donor, is presented to 
a worthy senior licy or girl who shows definite promise 
of earning a foui year college degree. 

County Cancer Detection Clinic Scholarship 

A four year scholarship awarded to a student who plans 
to enter the field of Medical Technology. 

County Society for Crippled Children and Adults Scholarship 

This scholarsliip is made available to a senior vtfho 
plans to enter the fields of Speech and Hearing 
Therapy of Special education of the Mentally Retarded 
and Crippled. 

Stanton Memorial Scholarship 

A college scholarshij) presented by the Local Hagles 
Lodge to a senior boy. 

County Medical Auxiliary 

A scholarship jiresented to a senior girl entering the 
field of jNursing. This award may or may not be pre- 
sented each year 

Don Award 

This medal award is presented to a senior member of 
the basketball team showing outstanding mental atti- 
tude to his team, school, and community. 

John Memorial Award 

This trophy award is presented to a senior boy who has 
ranked high in athletic ability and who has maintained 
high standards of character, scholarship, and citizen- 
ship. 

Elks Scholarship 

A large four-year college sciiolarship awarded to an 
outstanding and worthy senior boy. 

Mary Higgins Awa rds 

Two cash awards are presented to the two seniors rank- 
ing high in sciiolarship and leadership and presented 
in memory jj the donor. 

Valedictorian and Salutatorian Awards 

Medals are presented to the first and second ranking 
students in the senior class. 
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PLANNING YOUR CURRICULAR PROGRAM 

This section of the handbook lias been prepared to 
giv'e needed information about course offerings, state and 
local required courses, graduation requirements, and de- 
scriptions of courses offered at the Community High 
School „ 

A wide variety of courses is jirovided so tliat each 
student entering the higli school wiil have tlie op]iortun- 
ity to select the program of studies tliat will best meet 
his individual abilities, interests and fiitin e plans. 

The faculty, administration, and guidance depart- 
ment are available to help each student plan lu.s school 
program. Beginning in the junior higii icliool, the guid- 
ance deiiartment holds a numbci of gicup and individual 
conferences to help students irake w L'- e choices. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING 



How to begin 

This is a glossary of terms that each student should 
know in planning his school program. 

CURRICULUM A curriculum is a group of courses 

arranged in a particular sequence 
which gives the student the best 
possible preparation in an over-all 
field of study. 

REQUIRLU SUBJECT- -A required subject is one required 

by law or by the policy of the school 
for graduation. 

ELECTIVE SUBJECT- -An elective subject is one selected 



by the student. Jt counts toward 
graduation but is not required. 

CREUIT A credit is value recorded for having 

successfully completed one semester 
of high school work. Two credits 
equal one unit. 

MAJOR A major is tliree units (six credits) 

' in tlie same field, such as English. 

MINOR A minor is two units (four credits) 

in the same field, such as social 
s tudies . 



Each student sliould note that in order to graduate 
from Community High School, he must plan and successfully 
pass at least two majors and two minors in the various cur- 
riculum offerings and earn 33 credits. 

Remember : It is better to take a subject for which 

you may not now see the need than to need the subject at a 
later date and not have taken it. 
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